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Art.  I.  Lfilcrs  from  ihf  Mediferranton ;  containing  a  Civil  ahd 
Political  Account  of  Sicily,  Tripoly,  Tunis,  and  Malta:  with 
Biographical  Sketches,  Anecdotes  aiid  Observations,  iiJustraiive 
•f  the' present  state  of  those  Countries^  and  their  relative  situatiou 
irith  respect  to  tlie  British  Empire.,  By  £.  Blaquierc,  £sql 
Tui.  Svo.  pp.  105t^.  Colburn.  1813* 

M«.  niaquuTe  is,  we  iindcrstaiul,  an  officer  in  the  Royid 
^  Navy  ;  and  the  matter  which  fonns  these  vohinlcs  was  col- 
lecioil  durinv;  Uie  lime  that  he  was  eutrusU'd  with  the  comiuand 
ol  a  small  vessel*  in  the  Mt^Hlerraueaii,  and,  in  the  course  of 
kis  professioiiar  dutiejt,  otTHSionally  visited  tlie  countries  that 
hf  describes.  Combining  with  the  profession  of  the  author^ 
Ihf  oirrumstimoe  of  his  work  heiiitf  ‘most  huinbly  dfMlicatcd 
t®  his  Majesty^s  goveninient  aiid  the  British  nation,*  we  were 
not,  we  eonfess,  inclined  to  aiifi^tr  very  favourably  of  the 
manner  in  whicJi  he  would' acnv.h  himself  of  a  [ktrt  oi  the  task 
o'hiek  it  seemed  scarcely  .jvosVible  for  him  to  det^fine.  In  tlies^ 
WlHuliiigs,  however,  we  have  hoen  agreerfbly  dfsapimhitlHl' ; 
wbenwer  cenaure  is  due,  we  And  hhn  liestowitig  it  stoutly  and 
frtrlessly  ;  and  hhr  Majesty’s  government,*  inat^d  of  the  praiim 
Iher  might  expwt  iVoni  the  ‘  hitmblc’  dedication,  ^ili  eiieountar 
*onie  very  pointed  imiitiiidversi<ms  on  the  measutes  they  have  pitr- 
^od  with  resperttd f^iciiy,  and  may  a(*c]nire  a  great  deal  cd* iiaeM 
mformation-ki-if  they  have  the  wiH  and  ability  to  prcdkhy  k.  ^ 
pie  first  of  thew  volnmes  is  occnipied  by  the  areoiitft  of 
•'^irily;  the  second  with  Tripoly,  Tunis,  and  Mai  a.  in  the 
^  letter  we  tind  m  general  aescription  of  Sicily,  The  )M>pu- 
tl»ongh«tNe*§tatcn<nta  given*  ot'^H  by  cUfTer^iil  persona 
VoL.  X.  2  N 
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arc  very  \> ule  of  eac  h  otlo*r,  our  author  t"itiuKites  at  l,tK)OOQO 
a  very  uuacco  lUtahle  tliu'iiuitiou,  it  must  he  eonftsseil,  fron 
Ihe  5,01)0,000,  that  it  is  saiO  to  iiave  eout  liuoii  iu  tlie  dusof 

lliero  uiui 'riinoleou.  lii  rej^ani  io  the  eliiuate,  it  is  olH(i>v«l 
that,  ‘  v^itli  the  exeejuiou  of  nial-aria,  it  is  equal  to  the  hofgi 
ill  Europe  hut  this  e\ee|»tiou  forms  u  very  material  drtw. 
back  ;  as  uol  ouf)  tlie  low^  jjroumls,  hut  even  towns  buiH 
911. the  hit^he.^t  hills  are  soi^u^imes  iilVec  ted  hy  it.  In  one 
villai^e  iu  |»arti(  ular,  (Kueello  tli  Termini)  out  of  a  |)0|»uUtioQ 
ofthre<'  luindred  and  fifty  souls,  not  one  was  fn^e  from  the 
rhftraeteristic  disorder :  and,  though  nearly  half  of  them  werr 
aetu  illy  ('onhiieil  Ijy  it  to  their  house's,  yet  such  wiis  their  wretch¬ 
ed  |M)verty,  that  no  medical  assistant  c  was  to  he  had  within 
the  distance  ol  fourteen  miles. 

'riie  first  ^ihiee  of  which  our  author  skives  a  description,  k 
Palermo;  the  situation  of  which,  in  common  with  most  of hb 
travellinij:  predecessms,  he  repn  sents  as  heins;  sinv^ularly  hetu- 
tiful;*  while  the  eomlition  of  a  lar^e  proportion  of  tin*  in¬ 
habitants  forms  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  fair  exterior. 

‘  1  have  often  heanl,*  (says  ho)  ‘  of  the  Conco  d'Oro,  or  Golden-  1 
ahcll,  the  np|>ell;Uion  hy  which  tlie  poets  of  Sicily  have  long  dc*  | 
signiited  the  enchmuiu!:;  vale  ot  P.derino  :  and  1  confess  tint  the  | 
singular  ^ratitication  1  eMperictu'cd  on  my .  first  seeing  that  betu- 
iifully  divcrsilied  scetuTy  by  which  this  capital  is  surrouuded,  far 
exceixlcd  all  1  had  been  led  to  anticipate  from  the  account  of 
others. 

*  The  ti>wn  is  built  close  to  the  sea  with  a  luxuriant  and  exteniivf 
plain,  stretching  on  each  side  and  ascending  in  the  rear  to  the 
nasc  of  a  lofty  chain  ot  numntnins  that  form  a  semi-circle  round  the 
capita),  containing  a  circuiuference  of  about  forty  miles.  Moist 
Pelegrino  rising  majestically  on  the  right,  atfords  slieiter  fna 
the  nortliern  and  gives  an  uncommon  degree  of  picturesqii 

cftL'Ct,  while  t6wanls  Uie  Dust,  Cape  Zaffuraiio,  the  Bagarla.  ^ 

Ihe  hoary  Nidirodi  covered  with  eternal  snow,  in  the  distance,  form 
a  picture  which  the  hand  of  nature  is  alone  capable  of  drawing.* 
.Voi.  1.  pp.  3t'*,  57. 

Ainoii:^  tli^  public  ewtublislitnonts  of  Palermo  (of  whidi  o«r 
author  takes. a  uiiuprebetisive  hurvry)  is  a  public  bosuital  upon 
a  very  ample  scale,  it  is  ailmiiiiHtered  by  a  noblenuH,  a 
mmdiaiit,  aii<l  two  re(*tors,  aud  all,  the  lufe-rior  ofticeii  art 
fillerl  by  some  catmcbiii  friars.  But  notwitbataiidiug  ,ii  b 
situateil  in  the  most  healthy  pari  of  tire  town,  ahd  ucar  thi 
royal  pala(*e,  *  it  is  usual,'  says  Mr.  B.  *  fur  uioff*  than  half 


•  *  CHir  readers  may  compare  Mr.  Blaquiere’t  account  with  ttal 
taken  from  Mr.  Galt’s  Voyages  and  Travels  in  our  Rev.  for  Jnijft 
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4^  dr])hans  to  |H'rish  for  want  of  r  xre:  tliis,  it  is  s-^id,  lu<l 
attHi  bivn  ro}>n*sont('<l  to  the  tieputation  u)q)()inte<l  to  i^overn 
llip  h  H|»it il,  >vho  an*  ehoson  hy  the  senate,  but  no  stops  wliat- 
ff,f  li«ve  Imnmi  taken  to  renvedy  so  melancholy  an  evil.’ 
This  deplorable  neurleit  does  not  appear  to  a^^e  from  any 
viut  1 1  funds ;  fi»r  our  author  tells  us,  they  are  said  to  l)c 
ftf\  sfreat— tliouich  all  his  attempts  to  obtain  an  exact  account 
of  die  n'vennt‘s  of  the  <  stahlishmeiit  were  ineffectn.d.  'I’ho 
iiatitHtions  hir  public  education  in  Palermo  are  nnmrrons, 
hnt  uidortnnah'ly  they  are  all  of  thnn  under  the  direction 
of  pri.'sts.  The  university  is  a  aumptuous  pile  of  huildin^^,' 
hut  only  one  Italf  of  what  was  the  orijinai  desit^d  has  been 
completed  :  and  tiioiuj^h  it  up|>car:s  to  possess' the  materials 
for  a  i;ood  system  of  education,  its  spiritual  suucrintendauU 
tikf  rspiuial  care  that  no  other  knowledge  shall  Im'  a(‘4|uifc(t 
lUiJrr  (heir  tut4dat|;e,  than  what  may  tend  to  the  uilvaiiceinont 
of  their  oun  sinister  views. 

*  There  are  fsays  our  author)  professors  here  for' every  branch’ 
of  ncience,  a  very  large  and  extensive  cahinet  of  curiosities, 
tocher  ivith  a  collection  of  wax  figures  rq)rpsenting  the  most 
interesting  anatomical  preparations:  the  library  is*  said  to  contain 
Dftriv  44),()00  volumes,  and  many  valuable  manuseVipts,  but  tha 
reitsfstions  which  mimit  strangers  into  this  part  of  the  institution, 
re  loadly  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  and  1 
w*  confidently  informed  that  if  a  hterary  character  is  ’  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  Wtint  any  book  upon  subjects  not  relatinp  to  religion*, 
he  in  peremptorily  refused  the  privilege  of  reading  it ;  this  arises 
from  the  libr.irics  being  intarialily  superintended  by  a  pric»st. 

*  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  instruction,  it  oppears  that 
•cholirs  of* every  age  arc  admitted,  by  paying  a  certain  sum  an- 
n4ffir,  nl>out  seventy  five  dollars.  The  defects  so  remark  ible  in 
tlA  ct^tahlishinent,  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  tutors  being  selected 
^  the  convents,  and  to  the  system  of  teaching  latiii,  to  the  ex- 
du^ion  ot  more  useful  intruction.  1  may  add  for  the  information 
•f  the  inquisitive,  that  neither  Knglish  nor  French  is  taught  here, 
dthougli  I  presume  either  6nc  or  the  other  woiilil  Inr  infinitely 
iBore  useful  to  the  students  than  any  of  the  dead  languages.’ 

From  Pulcnuo  our  author  proceeded  to  MesKina.  The  nuni- 
^of  pubbe  fimctiuiiarics  at  this  place  seems  worth  remarking, 
dut  of  a  [Mipulation  of  00,000  ot  which  it  is  said  iVlcssiiia  coii- 
'  the  resjieclive  civil  olfic4‘rs  and  deputatious  whlrii  hu- 
pwnteml  the  jHiblic  cstahlLshmcnls,  are  not  fewer  tluiu  liOJ 
‘  >‘ulBcicnt,*  as  our  author  observes,  ‘  one  would  imagine, 
h>  administer  the  aOnirs  of  a  kingdom.'  After  this  statianent 
^5, VC  little  surprised  to  find  that  ^  tiiero  is  no  populace  in 
more  dissatished  witli  its  local  ailmiiiistratiou  than  tlu* 
'l^'aese.' 
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Messina,  our  auliior  arrived  at  Catinia,  \Tith  tW 
fine  situaitoii  of  ^liich  he  was  ijreatly  doliu^hitsi and  indffd 
he  reeuiiiiiHMids  it,  l>«yond  all  other  spots  in  SUmIy,  as  a  p|tee 
of  rcsiiieiu'c  tor  those  who  oiay  design  to  remain  any  time  m 
llic  country. 

*  In  closing  (he  say*)  thi*  short  account  of  CaUnit,  f 
ought  to  add  that  the  state  of  manners  in  that  town  are  tdi. 
nitely  su}>erior  to  what  they  are  in  ai\v  other  part  of  Sidly: 
the  rules  of  strict  politeness,  true  hospitality  and  social  Iiitercourw 
are  so  rigidly  attended  to  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  not  to 
bestow  on  them  that  meed  of  praise  wliich  they  so  justly  merit.  I 
While  in  Palermo  you  might  imagine  yourwlf  in  the  midst  of 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  from  the  low  cunning  and  hsughty 
pride  of  Uie  people.  You  arc  led  on  entering  Catania,  to  fincy 
yourself  in  the  centre  of  a  Grecian  colony ;  and  the  being  re- 
ccived  in  every  society  with  a  degree  of  attention  and  respect, 
seems  the  result  of  good  education  in  those  tliat  manifest  it,  sad 
it  calculateil  to  render  tlie  continuance  of  strangers  highly  agres* 
able  here.  There  is  throughout  the  year  an  unlimited  intercouise, 
and  tlie  must  pleasant  parties  formcdi  both  in  the  town  aid 
country ;  at  thi^  the  utmost  decorum  and  regularity  prenili, 
and  instead  of  that  fatal .  and  vitiated  disposition  to  gamiog,  M 
prevalent  at  Palermo  and  Messiua,  music  and  dancing  are  lab- 
stituied  The  minor  acconmlUhments  aro  no  less  objects  of  sali* 
citude  will)  the  Catanese  tlian  those  of  a  more  solid  nature,  aid 
you,  enter  into  no  society  iii  which  there  is  not  .  found  very 
cinating  piT^onal  beauty,  comhlned  with  an  elegance  of  manaiir 
and  address,  rarely  to  he  met  with  in  any  country.  'ITere  vt 
very  few  of  either  sex  who  are  not  at  an  early  age,  instructed  io 
niosio,  drawing,  and  dancing,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  motherk 
aunerinteod  the  conduct  and  education  of  their  daughters,  might  bi 
held  out  at  a  lesson  to  some  otluv  countries.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  103-^ 

In  regard  to  the  govennnent  of  Sicily,  though  nominally 
the  crow  n  subject  to  c‘ertain  rc'tdrictions,  it  is,  in  effect,  by 
corruption  on  the  one  haiul  and  venality  on  the  other,  be¬ 
come  an  absolute  niotTttrchy.  The  pArliamentit  which  formed 
m  ]Kirt  of  the  ancient  constitution,  and  which  operated  ii 
chwkH  iijK>!i  the  snj)rcinp  authority,  have  been  converted  Wo 
mere  Instnuncnts  for  the  more  convenient  and  less  offeimu 
plunder  and  oppression  of  llie  jHKJple,  To  trace  the  various 
steps  by  which  this  revolution  has  been  accomplished^  how¬ 
ever  mrious  it  might  he,  is  however  of  le^s  moment  Uitn  to 
oscertain  what  remerly  tlic  arknowledjul  evils  admit  of,  aid 
to  detennine  Uie  megns  by  which  that  remedy  may  widi  th* 
If^st  inronvenfenre  he  applied.  T!ie  expedient  which  hi* 
Keen  •do]>tod  by  the  ministry  of  this  country  for  (his  nnrpfliii 
is  that  of  gtvinp  tho  i^icifians  a  constitution  lute 
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Consiilei'aMc  however,  have  bet'u  started, 

persons  botli  against  the  }M)licy  of  Uie  entire  plan, 
1^  of  tlie  luocle  by  whieli  it  has  been  attein(>tod  to  be  car- 
iwi  into  execution.  Ix^aviii^  our  ri<jht  to  legislate  for  Sicily 
^ot  the  question,  they  accuser  it  of  driviiu^  on  with  a  lieail-* 
|gii|;  iireeipitancy,  which  cliildWlily  expects  to  iiiid  that  ac- 
complisheil  hy  a  siui^le  stroke  whicli  can  only  be  tlie  work  oC 
linie  ami  peiNeverance.  Here  are  we  ciuleaTourin||^  to  Lii- 
troJiRv  a  constitution,  the  very  vital  principle  of  wliich  con- 
fbt5  ill  a  due  peiibrinance  ot  the  elective  Ihinehise,  amongf 
I  people  wh(»  possess  neither  lit  persons  to  act  as  electora 
lor  |M'rsons  fit  to  he  elected!  \V hoover  considers,  for  a  mo- 
weiy  the  state  of  the  fp*eat  mass  of  tlic  |M'ople  in  Sicily,  and 
e>fn  of  the  very  highest  <‘lasses,  will  inevitahly  come  to  thia 
coorlusion.  For  a  man  usefully  to  exercise  tlte  elective 
Criocliisi',  he  must  possess  a  coui|>etent  knowledj^o  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  state,  iii  order  that  he  may  ascertain  whether 
tbe  individuiil  he  has  in  view,  as  the  objec  t  of  his  choice,  ia 
pttsi'ssed  of  tlie  essential  prtv requisites  for  securinu^  them* 
wit  how  can  this  Im*.  expended  of  tlie  Sicilian  people?  Not 
liiy  are  they  not  cucoura^e^l  to  aim  at  this  knowled^, 
hm,  according  to  i\lr.  Blaqiiiere,  they  arc  pur)K)sely  and 
kUidiously  kept  from  the  means  of  aiN|uirin^  it.  From  their 
w^fU•^l^ll  4h'barre<l  of  |H)verty,  from  the  apjmreiit  total  want 
4  any  accessible  means  of  etlucation,  and  by  the  restrictions 
■poRctl  on  tlie  press,  the  lower  classes,  are  kept,  throii^^hout 
tbe  country,  in  the  most  profound  ignorance:  and  in  sucli  a 
4ile  is  tlie  education  of  the  hi^ier  classes,  that  Uie  priests 
by  whom  this  important  instrument  of  national  happiness  is 
dno$t  entirely  mono)>olizedy  take  the  most  etltH.dual  measures 
(or  lot'pin;^  out  of  the  hands  of  their  pupils  books  upon  any 
subject  than  tiiose  rclaling  to  the  Catholic  supersti- 
Ni.  It  seems  llierefore  sudicieutly  plain  Uiat,  l>efore  wecMin 
rtMonahly  look  for  any  radical  amemlmciit  in  the  coiidilioii 
4  iho  Sieiliaii  pc'ople,  we  must  beariu  with  a  aysteni  of 
t^tMTal  education.  The  (leople  must  be  taii^it  what  they 
••flit  to  be,  Imfore  they  can  become  so.  Any  such  ofieraiioii 
••  this,  however,  beside;  bciii^  attended  with  consideraMe  diffi- 
and  reijuirin^  somewhat  longer  time  for  producing  visiblo 
than  is  likely  t6  be  bestowed  on  it,  ia  not  a  boon,  we  fear, 
^  the  ^leoplc  (H  ^Sicily  can  cndculate  upon  rt'ceiving  at  the 
of  our  governmcMit.  It  wouki  be  utterly  inoonaiateut 
^  Uh*  genius  of  our  plans.  The  credit  of  a  meaaurc  muat 
^immediate,  or  it  is  not  attempted :  for  what  ministry  would  lay 
^  foundation  of  a  plan  which  ia  only  gradually  to  ripco  into. 


4lft  nituiuirrc’s  f.ettvfn  from  tfie  MefiittoTanrnfi.  ] 

prrfortion,  and  the  ii^lory  of  whiHi  will  he  reaped  bv  tluv 
Mieeessors  >\ho  art*  prohahly  their  politiral  eneinio?*? 

I'he  idea  of  eonfernni^  upon  the  Sieili.ms  a  parliimmt 
similar  to  that  of  tireut  Britain,  ])robal>ly  arose  from  ih'’ir 
already  possessing  »s>ie!nhlies  iH'ariiij?  that  name,  thou:^ 
they  have  little  more  in  common  tlian  this  samenm  of 
denomination,  it  C(>nsists  of  three  branches. 

•  The  ccclcpirtMical  branch,  at  which  the  archbishop  of  Palermo 
pre.^idcs,  \a  cotnposed  of  urcl  hisliops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priort. 

'I  he  military  branch  is  composed  of  titled  barons,  those  who  posses 
fiefs,  and  all  who  are  subject  to  inilitary  service,  'fhe  demesnial 
branch  con.-^ists  of  ileputies  from  ibe  univei'sities,  cities,  and  lamii 
subiect  to  the  reeul  authoritv,  and  is  presided  at  by  the  pretorof 
Pulcra.o.’  Vol.  1.  > 

•  'rb4*si‘  as'^cinldies  were  appointeil  t(»  meet  once  a  year, 
and  the  inembei's  of  eindi  braneh  sat  ( without  any  annoyance 
from  sliaiiiriT^)  in  three  separalt*  ehund>ers.  The  purluinent 
w*as  opened  by  the  kiin^,  or  his  viceroy.  J 

‘  'fhe  address,  (our  author  observes)  generally  consisted  of  1 
the  usual  compliments  from  a  sovereign  to  his  people,  and  coo-  I 
eluded  with  a  recapitulation  of  his  pecuniary  w’ants.  Tliesc  boiiw;  I 
aetileil  betwt  cn  tlie  respective  branches,  and  the  supplies  votei  I 
they  then  procecdeil  to  slate  the  grievances  and  dilficulties  under  t 
wluch  iiic  conutry  laboured ;  aud  drew  up  htatuinents  calledf  I 
Ornzic  amcLruat  domamlati  (favours  unuiiiniou.^jly  demanded;)  tlwaf  I 
were  geuerally  written  in  a  very  spirited  side,  and  conuioed  , 
wlulever  the  body  wished  t<>  say  relative  to  the  abuses,  ulsoiug-  ; 
gested  jemedle>,  improvements,  fee.  'I’liese  were  signed  and  re*  j 
gistcred  by  the  protbonotury  and  traiisiuitlcd  to  the  king,  who  ] 
Kent  hi.>  answers  haC’*  through  the  viceroy,  or  governor  of  the  j 
inland  for  the  time  being.  Hut  tlic  most  important  parliamentary  ] 
privilege  remuinK  to  Iv  mentioned.  This  is  the  practice  of  elect*  ] 
ing  four  lucmlMM'K  frviiU  each  branch,  which  gives  a  species  of  un*  ; 
interrupted  perpetuity  to  the  iietdy.  They  are  chosen  at  the  e«d  ; 
of  every  meeting  and  are  entitleil,  the  deputation  of  the  King* 
dniu  ( ijrpHtauQiic  del  liefrH  i);  these  having  a  suitable  nuaiber  ef 
oiiicers  and  attendants,  enforced  and  sujierintendcd  tlie  leying 
of  laves,  and  all  <»iher  subjects  conuecteu  witli  tha  duties  of  the 
tliree  estates*.  Voi.  I.  p  ilSl. 

•  ‘  It  is  ve*rv  reinarkulile  that  no  person  holding  a  place  or 
n  penMun  iiiuler  the  government  can  sit  in  tlie  parliament  Thii 
adnnraUle  lulo  was.  over  scrupulously  attended  to,  except  in 
instance,  and  that  w;u»  only  for  a  very  short  period.  It  is  **<1* 
however,  that  the  first  step  of  the  present  minister  was  to procu** 
an  order  from  the  executive  government  of  Sicily  to  dispeusy  ^ 
that  rovtrfctive  rule  that  they  might  sit  in  the  next  pjuliam^ 
and  infiuenco  its  dcuberations.  Should  such  an  event  tvikc  pi** 
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«  Considered  however  n*  a  popular  asFenihlVf  [our  author  con- 
tnuesl  it  "ill  l)e  seen,  even  from  the  above  short  skeirh,  that  it 
ipurely  a  feudal  institution,  without  possessing  a  particle  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise,  by  which  anv  public  body  can  aione  be  supj)i>sed 
to  ri‘present  the  people.  The  enormous  disproportion  ot  the 
Biruns  to  »he  other  branches,  besides  their  possession  of  from 
irren  to  ten  and  thirteen  votes,  according  to  the  number  of  tiefis 
they  have,  must  ever  tfive  them  a  preponderance  in  tlie  delibera- 
tions  Hhich  subverts  altogether  the  power  of.  tlie  other  parts. 
Tbv  ruirliament  cun,  in  fact,  be  now  only  considered  us  tlic  mere 
ilisdaw  of  representation,  and  more  us  an  additional  instrument 
of  lymnny  than  any  thing  e’se,  as  tlie  prince  invariably  directs 
ill  its  movements.*  V  ok  i.  p.  *2‘J0. 

Such  being  (he  state  of  (he  parliainont,  it  is  little  to  l>e 
Hondo  red  at  il  the  subordinate  branches  of  administration,  over 
wliii'h  il  ought  to  exercise  a  sn|>enntending  and  rontrouling 
wthority,  are  in  a  comlitioii  utterly  deplorable.  'Fhe  whole 
mie  of  civil  and  criminal  law  is  confused  and  iiiilettTiniuate 
~the  judges  and  their  subordinates  universally  corrupt — and 
thecouris  ol  I  iw  ap|»^Mr  r  ilher  like  licensetl  theatres  fur  plunder,, 
than  temples  for  the  dis[)ensatiun  of  justice,  in  the  consti- 
tiuiim  of  iiu‘se  courts  there  is  one  capital  error,  one  which 
rf  its**lf  is  amply  Kufiicieiit  to  aecoiint  for  the  wliole  train 
ofibust*s  with  which  they  are  de.serilusl  as  being  infected.  The. 

receive  no  salaries  from  the  state,  hut  are  ]mid  en- 
tin  ly  hy  fee's.  These  fees,  too,  are  not  regular  fixe<i  sums  to 
be  |Miid  upon  s)>ecilied  fixed  occasions,  but  are  of  a  still 
DHire  pernicious  nature,  currc'sponding  with  the  French  epicen, 
lod  indicating  a  state  of  jurisprndcnct^  fit  only  for  the  most 
btrbaruiis  era  of  judicature.  J’his  lertiUr  source  of  evil  is  fol- 
loHed  by  all  ils  iiatiiral  consc(|uences — delay,  vexation,  and 
e\|)euce:  and  Uie  coiniuon  termination  of  a  suit,  aftei*  hotli 
pviifN  have  exiiaiisled  all  their  means  in  carrying  it  on,  is. 
^  by  a  decision  of  the  court  but  hy  an  extr.^iKlicial  com-, 
of  the  litigating  jiarties.  Hy  these  arts  the  pio- 
is  rendered  siilfichMitly  lucrative;  but  the  |>eople  are  not 
»  entirely  the  <lupes  of  their  oppressors,  ks  to  mistake  the 
pf^rcss  by  which  their  wealth  is  aoqnireil. 

*  The  whole  tribe  isays  our  author  in  n  note)  which  form 
^  tnciiibcrs  of  this  profession  are  called  Paglieitif  the  very  re- 
of  which  in  any  part  of  the  Island,  but  more  particu- 
^  l^alermo,  creates  a  sensation  of  horror,  and  id  '  invariably 
by  the  repetition  of  some  grievance  experienced  hy  the 


the  auspices  of  a  British  minister,  it  will  only  give  additional 
^  to  the  people  of  bicily  to  believe  that  we  are  iodilferent  to 

...  .  . 
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ixuMititti  of  a  lawyer.  Imleed  those  w  ivo  are  best  acquainted  wiili 
O',  iiitlueuce  ut'  Uiit  boily  oii  the  public  happiness  and  prospe* 
il^at  to  a  des|H)tic  guverutnent  they  are  better  than  t 
feaudiny  aruiy  in  prove^iting  uimniinity,  witliuut  being  any  ci- 
•en}*o  to  tiie  state.  This  accounts  for  men  of  the  protesJon 
Uung  the  highest  court  favourites,  as  they  are  better  accustotn* 
fd  to,  and  lunger  tried  in  the  arts  of  oppret>aion.”  Voh  1.  p.  249. 

Compared,  however,  witb  the  admitiistration  of  rrimmal 
juatit^e,  the  $tMe  of  civil  jurisprudence  upjiears  little  sltort  o( 
jJerfection.  We  find  here  a  very  striking  application  cC  Ihf  j 
principle  of  Paley’s  wet  ;  into  wbicdi  the  entrance  is  easy 
enough,  hut  the  exit  a  matter  of  no  small  dilBculty. 

•  There  arc  (our  author  says)  three  officers  appointed  by  the 
grand  Court,  calletl  Capitani  tVanm  del  Regno  (captains  of  inni 
of  the  Kingdom)  one  for  each  valt :  these  arc  sent  round  the 
island  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  October,  for  the  purpose  ol* con¬ 
veying  all  delinquents  to  the  capital,  and  generally  return  with 
some  iiundred  prisoners,  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Palermo  are  thrown 
into  the  public  prisons,  and  suficred  to  languish  for  years  without 
having  tlieir  cause  decided.' 

When  the  unhappy  victims  are  thus  collected,  tliey  are  not, 
as  migUt  l>e  aupposcxl)  iinmetliately  brought  to  trial,  but 
large  numbers  of  them,  (700  for  example  in  om*  prisoa) 

*  have  been  confined  for  (lei  iods  of  from  one  to  six  years,  wUli- 
out  any  prospect  of  their  cast's  being  terminated.*  Evfli 
torture,  whtdi  has  long  been  Imnished  from  the  system  of 
jurisprudence  of  every  country  in  Europe,  not  cxcoptipg  ilussitv 
is  preserved  in  full  vigour,  and  under  its  moat  atrocious  fona, 
in  Sicily. 

*  NVhere  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  evidence,  in  cases  of  cri¬ 
minal  prosecution’  (our  author  says)  *  the  dawrnsn  is  resorted  to- 
Til  is  vestige  of  gotnic  barbarism  and  cruelty,  can  only  be  ei- 
Cccdcd  by  the  racks,  and  is  by  far  luorc  frequently  fatal  to  those 
who  are  doomed  to  uudergo  tlie ^process.  Damusasare  attached  to 
all  the  public  prisons  in  Sicily,  and  consist  .of  a  cell  cut  uodw  ] 
ground,  just  large  enough  tu  contain  one  person ;  the  door  a 
made  of  iron  and  only  two  feet  and  a  halt  high,  so  that  the  sir 
IS  altogether  excluded  except  ftoni  a  small  bole  at  the  top:  the 
bottom  is  pavA*d  with  sharp  pointed  stones.  Those  destined  to 
experience  this  most  inhuman  and  cruel  trial,  are  put  in  herew 
loaded  woth  chains  fastened  to  the  legs  above  the  ancles,  which 
often  weigh  sixty  and  even  eighty  pounds.  Bread  and  water 
the  only’  (ood  or  sustenance ;  and  tne  prisoner's  continuance  thcic 
is  extended  sometimes  to  forty  dayrs,  if  not  dead  before:  thert 
arc  Instances  of  people  who  have  survived  the  daniusa,  but  they 
are’hy  'iio  nttanr  trerpient.  It  generally  happens  that  an  dett 
is  created  where  the  irons  one  put  op,  and  in  that  case  a  9^ 
tifeatiou  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  A  shocking  instance  of  hw* 
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couoecteil  wltk  tliis  subject^  occorrad  a  few  daya  o^;  tho 
(ipuio  (d*  jiutica  at  San  Juliauo,  put  a  poor  uian  into  the  da* 
pua  oT  that  town,  acaiu^t  whoiu  an  accusation  had  been  broughtt 
^  not  substantiotod  by  adequate  proof;  lie  was  loaded  with  more 
thiD  seventy  pounds  weight  of  cliains  and,  horrid  to  relate,  hia 
(evC  were  in  few  days  literally  worn  oft';  Uie  man  died,  and  his  dia* 
csBfaliUtf  wife  came  to  Palermo,  bringiuff  uutlientic  and  undeniaUia 
of  lier  husband’s  innocence.’  Vol.  I.  p|). 

it  U  die  less  nectwaary,  iiowever,  to  dwell  on  tlusHe  aickeoing 
M  we  have  on  a  former  oi'caaion  laid  before  our  roadcni 
fo  tmpK*  an  exposition  of  them,  in  our  review  ol'  tlie  publicatioiui 
of  Mr.  Leokic  and  Mr.  Van^ian*.  W’e  proceed,  tliercfore, 
to  our  avitlior*8  account  ol*  the  Sicilian  manners  ;  tliough  here 
igsin  there  is  little  to  console  the  pliilautliropist.  Sicily  oulv 
(fords  another  illustration  of  the  intimate  dependence  which 
exists  U^wetMi  the  uiaiuiers  ot'  a  |^>ple  and  tlie  fonn  of  its  go« 
Ternincnt.  The  tnen  appear  to  devote  their  waking  lu>urs,  the 
vuallcr  portion  of  the  twenty  four,  tp  the  moni  frivolous  aiiiuse^ 
meats.  Among  the  nobility,  gambling,  the  ooffee-houfie,  protiigiUe 
itttrii((ies,  and  the  opera,  ap|>ear  to  exhaust  the  whole  of  Uieir 
letivity,  witlioiit  being  divtTsitied  with  any  one  manly  or  lio« 
nourahle  iMnployment.  As  for  the  women,  their  eduoation,  if 
possible,  s(‘ems  to  be  more  uth'Hy  neglectwl  tlian  that  of  the 
Dtle  part  of  the  community ;  and  we  U^n  tliat,  hir  a  reason 
woifwliat  curious  (to  obstruct  the  system  of  intrigues)  they 
venot  even  taught  to  write!  We  appreliend,  however,  that 
tbere  are  few  who  will  agree  with  Hicilian  parents  in  the  e^acy 
d  any  such  remedy  ;  for  what  can  he  more  obvious,  Uiaii 
tbit  a  taste  for  liu^rary  pursuits,  would,  by  occupying  the 
•ctivity  of  the  yoiitliful  mind,  contribute  to  detach  it  from 
tbo«<e  unworthy  pursuits  into  which  it  so  often  plunges,  merely, 
pfrha}Mi,  as  a  resource  from  the  |Niiuiul  listiessiicss  of  absolute 
lodolenco }  On  this  subjec't,  we  coo  sAbrd  to  give  place  only 
W  the  following  aneiMtote,  which,  however,  exhibits  a  very 
bir  specimen  of  the  general  occupations  and  morality  pre- 
^nt  among  Uic  higher  classes  of  society  in  the  island. 

‘Prince  B— o  a  young  man  of  fortune,  and  versed  in  all  the 
bihionablc  vices  of  his  country*  became  enamoured  with  Madame 
t’tmpili  the  first  dancet;  but  the  lady  piquing  herself  upon  a  degree 
of  virtue,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  persons  in  that  line,  was  not  to 
1^  to  e.'\sily  conquered.  Determined,  however,  to  leave  no  effort 
tatried  fur  the  accompiishment  of  his  wiahe^  he  was  struck  with  oiww 
vhich  a|>(>eared  admirably  calculated  to  insure  success  in  a  nUlca^ 
this.  Madame  CampUi's  brother,  a  fine  young  man,  ana 

- - — — - ■'  'ii'>  ■ 

*  Set  £cK  Rev.  for  Oeu  181 1. 
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hofJrrinn  in  the  same  theatre,  wan  invited  by  the  prince  to  kii 
hou^e.  and  introduci  d  to  the  Princess,  wiio  receired  him  very  kindly,* 
and  afterwards  h(»iH)ure<i  the  young  son  of  Thalia  with  the  tnool 
flattering  marks  of  contidcnce  and  favour;  and  their  intercourse  ir« 
overlooked  1))'  Prince  B — o, -on  condition  that  youn^  C'ampili should 
interest  himself  with  the  sister  in  his  hehnlf.  It  is  said  that  the  ynai^ 
man  tacitly  consented  to  this  base  proposition,  although  without  any 
intention  of  putting  it  into  execution  ;  l)e  this  ns  it  may,  Prince  B— o, 
did  not  succeed,  and  stung  w  itii  rage  only  thought  how  he  could  be 
revenged  on  the  dancer,  whom  he  accused  of  h  >ving  deceived  him, 
and  interdicted  him  from  ever  entering  his  hou^e  agaiu.  It  it  but 
too  true,  however,  tliut  love  laughs  at  locksmiths,”  and  notwklh 
standing  all  the  Prince’s  precautions,  he  found  it  impossible  U)  in¬ 
terrupt  tJie  intimacy  of  his  wife  and  the  ba  lerino^  upon  which  in 
order  to  conclude  a  conduct  conuncnced  in  so  dishonourable  a  manner, 
he  complained  to  the  court  c»f  Mr.  Cumpili’s  improper  intercounic 
w  ith  the  Princess,  and  accordingly  the  dancer  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  capital  within  twenty  four  hours.  ITie  person  who  communicated 
this  fact,  wortiiy  of  the  most  degraded  times  is  an  intimate  and 
confidential  friend  of  ('ainpili,  and  added  that  for  sevend  roontht 
people  were  hired  to  n.ssas^hmte  his  friend.  The  above  circumstance 
in  lead  of  exciting  any  sensulion  of  disgust,  or  that  degree  of  bonw 
whicii  it  80  jmtly  meiited  istatkexi  of  iuthc  fashionable  circles  at 
aiuerejoke.^  Voi.  1.  pp.  .‘>00. 

\V  hile»  occiipieil  in  this  ntimner,  it  may  readily  he  imagined 
that  the  Sicilian  landholders  ])jy  very  little  attention  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  their  (*«tutes,  anil  by  this  neglect,  and  the  oppreasioB 
under  which  the  cultivators  of  the  land  labotir,  the  island,  instead 
of  exportini'  tin*  lury^e  (i|tiantities  of  (‘orn  that  it  was  formerly 
in  a  eonditiou  to  supply,  dors  hot  now  raise  snflicirnt  even  for 
its  o)vn  ust\  Hc^tween  the  landlord  and  the  teiuint  there  is  in-* 
ti*r|)osed  what  in  Su  il>  is  culled  a  governor,  eorre8}>oiiding  in* 
many  respects  to  the  Irish  middle  man,  to  whom  is  entrusted 
by  their  ow  ntrs  the  munagciiu^i  and  letting  of  'dll  the  estati*#, 
and  til**,  ilistributiug  among  tlie  vassals  the  recpiisite  assistance, 
before  they  eun  proctsnl  to  ciillivale  tJie  «;roinuJ.  Agriculture 
is  thus  reiluctMl  to  iis  very  lowest  ebb — no  capital  fur  iurjiruve- 
mrnt— no  leases  to  n  luler  it  worth  while  evt'ii  if  the  capital 
o>ist»d--lhe  iminediaie  cultivator  jiossessin^  no  implonicntM  of 
liiishandry  but  what  arehiretl  from  his  8U|>erior — while  the  aid 
that  is  thus  lent  is  udviuiced  grudgingly  and  niggardly,  and. 
upon  the  mosi  0|>|)rrssive  terms.  Nor  are  the  owners  of  the 
soil  and '  their  agents  the  only  .spoilers  tliat  the  cultivator  has 
to  deal  with  : 

•  No  sooner,’  (says  our  author)  *  is  the  com  cut  and  deposited  la^ 
tFw  granaiiov,  than  officers  go  round  from  the  Htale  Patrimonio  ^ 
partiiicnt  to  eofonre  the  •  one  of  the  most  oppressive  orde 

nances  iu  Lhe  island ;  it  consists  in  every  person  declaring  the  exact 
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Mintity  of  grdin'and  puls**  his  ground  hju*  wlded,  upon  which  the 
g  d(>h*m'd  tr  im  selling  any  part  till  the  pleasure  of  the  above  tri- 
Ignal  it  inado  knv)wn;  on  the  other  hand,  the  governor  it  at  liberty 
10  tnibree  repiiynient  foi  his  advanees.  Inuuinernbie  acts  of  op- 
Miion  take  place  while  these  circumttanoes  arc  goinor  forward, 
gi^thc  poor  peasant  has  no  otlier  reeouivo  except  that  of  p«itient 
rtti^nation  :  at  length  after  the  reports  from  all  p:irts  of  the  island 
ire  examined  at  l*uleniio,  the  lle.ile  Patrimonio  determine  on  the 
quinlity  required  tor  liome  consamption,  upon  which  they  fix 
Orirown  puce,  no  inntter  how  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  labour 
or  other  considerations;  on  their  being  fixed,  the  peasant  is  next 
toBstisfy  his  landlord  in  kind,  not  money,  and  if  any  remains  a 
wry  rare  circumstance,  he  may  either  dispose  of  it,  or,  keep  it  for 
the  immediate  supjKirt  of  his  family.'  Vol,  1.  pp.  3(i7,  S^)8. 

This  rcmiiindor,  (if  so  it  may  be  called,)  it  illicit  he  sup¬ 
posed  the  iinhajq))'  peasant  would  he  snfTered  to  enjoy  iu 
peiee;  hut  no!  he  is  destined  to  endure  still  further  exactions: 
ibe collectors  of  the  (lahelli  their  ap|>earance,  to  gather  the 

(axes  which  arc  im])ose(l  iqmn  corn  as  well  as  upon  ail  the  other 
Betisisarios  of  life,  such  as  flour,  wine,  oil,  the  sltmrliterinqj  of^ 

cittle,  &c.  ike.  aiul  leave  scarcely  a  bare  subsistence  as  n 

'  •» 

retoinpeiise  for  his  anxious  labour. 

The  train  of  evils  that  follows  this  miscmhle  system,  is  most 
deplorable,  and  iniininently  threatens,  if  it  does  nut  re<*eivo 
snue  considerable  check,  to  ilepupulate  the  island.  Our  author 
inet  in  u  variety  of  placets  with  tleserted  villaj^es,  and  a  starvui(r 
petsantry ;  and  lie  says  that  the  otlects  of  a  hail  harvest  were 
ceruiniy  very  generally  felt  in  ISDl  :  thousumls  fell  victiiiH  to 
tlm)hUe  famine  both  in  that  and  tiie  following  year,  and  *  even 
tt  this  monunit  (181 J)  an  almost  unparallelcHi  scarcity  pre- 


•Tliat  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  deicriptionof  the  sufferings  of  the 
peasants  of  Sicily  is  abuntlantiy  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  another 
vriter,  from  facts  that  recently  f<tll  under  his  owm  obiervaiion-^**  No-* 
ihinj^’*  (says  Mr.  Kclsall)  proves  more  the  disordered  btate  of  SieiK*, 
than  the  insecurity  and  alarm  in  which  the  peasantry  live,  lu  the  Vol 
di  Noto,  the  tranhlutor  fell  iu  with  companies  of  reapers  accoutered 
sHh  their  swords  and  mu.sketa,  their  master  beside  them  standing  oq  ^ 
horseback  armed  etp  d  pied,  presenting  more  the  appearance  of  a 
wdden  muster  against  invasion,  or  the  fear  of  an  Animnius,  or  He- 
ficles,  than  of  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  Agriculture.  TIic  shepherds,, 
‘ittfike  those  in  the  days  of  l>.iphnU,  who  Only  taught  the  woods  to 
^«»ound  to  the  music  of  their  pipes,  now  blow  a  warlike  horn,  to 
Blotter  their  companions  iu'caac  of  an  attack,*  and  instead  of  a  crook 
doolder  a  blunderbuss.^'  KeUall's  ^Translation  of  Cicero'a 
fkidings  against  Verres,  to  which  is  added  a  poatcHpt  cofilatiUDg* 
^*^ks  on  the  state  of  modem  Sicily/'  p,  350. 
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It  isi  impo^ible  to  contcMiplate  diU  pic'tune,  of  wbieh  Ibt. 
few  extracU  we  luve  beei)  able  to  make  will  aH<W  a  yerj  faiai 
oiiiline,  without  feelings  of  the  most  poitrnant  reipret  k 
rountry  possessini^  the  fairest  climate,  and  most  fertile  toil 
iiuder  the  sun — with  every  local  advantan;^  for  carrying'  on  u 
extensive  and  flourishiiu^  commerce— protcct(*d  by  its  insular 
situation  from  the  rava:^c's  of  war — and  contuiuins^  a  populatioa 
••ndued  with  active  and  enterprixinii^  spirits ;  instead  of  prodtin^ 
hy  these  fine  advantii^cs,  is  sinking  gradually  into  a  state  of 
the  most  abject  wreU'hedness — its  fields  unculUvtted— its 
marshes  iindrained,  and  left  to  spread  diseas4*  and  misery 
around  them— K^ontinual  famines,  of  late  years  more  fmtuently 
recurring — dejK*ndeiii  on  foreign  aid  for  funds  for  tlie  support 
of  its  govemment  uiul  protection  from  its  enemies —and  tkc 
whole  [)coplc  a  prey  to  a  bigoted  priesthood,  ra^cious  and 
corrupt  judicatures,  and  the  cupidity  and  liceuUousness  of  the 
nobility.  Sucli  arc  some  of  ilie  evils  by  whieii  (his  island  is  if- 
flirted,  and  for  which  the  only  cure  a|>pears  to  be  the  iutroductioa 
of  a  system  of  universal  cilucalion  and  a  free  press.  Tlie  list  of 
these  expedients,  as  it  is  of  easy  and  quick  application,  so  we 
doubt  not  would  be  found  productive  of  the  most  signal  and  ex¬ 
tensive  lienofits.  At  Irast  the  experiment  is  worth  tryiag. 
The  age  is  become  far  too  enliglitencd,  and  the  stale  of 
this  connfry  olfers  far  too  striking  a  contradiction,  to 
admit  of  its  being  now  urged,  Uiat  tiiere  is  any  necessary 
ixinnec  tion  betweciu  a  revolution  and  a  free  press :  tlie  con¬ 
trary  is  obviously  the  true  view  of  the  case  ;  where  there  is  g»»od 
goveriuucnt  ihrrv.  is  no  danger  of  revolution  :  and  tlierc  w  na 
inctboil  so  sU'udy  and  certain  of  ensuring  goo<l  govemmentjU 
hy  securing  the  freedom  of  the  press.  At  ail  events  that  J0»« 
relaxation  in  the  case  of  Sicily  should  be  made,  we  think  the  re¬ 
presentation  given  hy  bur  author  of  the  present  state  of  it,  will 
abundnDtly  shew. 

•  There  is,’  (says  he  in  a  note)  *  a  Censorc  appointed  by  tlie  Court 
in  eacli  of  the  principal  cities,  through  whose  nands  every  tiling  ii"’ 
tended  for  publication  must  go  ;  these  gentlemen  are  of  course  in¬ 
variably  selected  from  the  pricsthootl,  nor  do  1  know  of  one  of  them 
who  possesses  any  talents.  I  have  seen  the  most  beautiful  specuneoi 
of  poetical  composition  rejected  by  them ;  indeed  it  very  leWom 
happens  that  they  sanction  the  publication  of  any  thing  that  has  tbt 
roost  distunt  tendency  to  political  discussion,  which  la  one  reason 
why  none  of  the  literati  will  submit  their  works  for  inspecti^ 
This  accounts  for  the  innumerable  manuscripts  that  remain  on  tbc. 
shelves  of  all  the  learned.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  35S« 

To  give  lull  efiisoi  to  Uiis  barbaric  exclusion  of  all  enlightened 
sentiments,  another  step  was  newssary — that  of  prevend^ 
the  introduction  of  all  books  printed  out  of  the  island :  and  IM 
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gfMMfe  has  been  adopted  and  ar  ri  ed  into  execution  witli  ap- 
pUCQtly  as  successful  rigour  as  the  previous  restrictions  on 
press  itself. 

<  Id  a  recent  instance/  (says  our  author)  •  the  only  spirited  book- 
ifHer  in  Palermo,  Mr.  Abbate  went  to  the  continent  and  made  a 
collection  of  French  and  German  Ik*  rature,  at  a  very  heavy 
eipeoce.  On  his  return  here,  the  catalogue  was  enquired  ibr,  ho 
produced  it ;  and  on  being  read  by  what  is  called  the  Cftisore,  su- 
fCftl  thousand  volumes,  including  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 

If  Alembert,  and  many  others,  were  seised,  and  forthwith  depoiited 
la  a  convent,  where  they  have  .*einaincd  ever  since  open  to  the 
man.  Every  application  on  the  part  of  tlie  bookseller  to  recover 
hii  pr(^Tty  has  miled. 

<rbe  scarcity  of  English  works  here’  (he  continues)  *  Is  hardly 
tabs  credited ;  this  was  strikingly  exhibited  a  few  days  ago.  Wlien 
H  vai  in  agitation  to  form  the.  present  ministry,  who,  as  a  proof  of 
tWir  friendly  disposition  towards  the  people,  declared  tneir  de- 
icmination  of  giving  them  an  English  constitutloD ;  one  difficulty 
vn,  however,  completely  overlooked.  On  examining  all  the  li¬ 
braries  of  Palermo,  au  abundance  of  law  writers  from  Quinctiliai\ 
down  to  the  P^re  Matthieu,  was  found,  but  it  was  in  vain  they  <^^ht 
fi)r  the  one  absolutely  necessary  to  give  any  idea  of  our  code.  iW 
vnhasiador’s  house  was  search^  with  equal  success ;  ut  the  secretary 
of  legation’s  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  law  books ;  in  iket  tlif^re  wax 
not  to  be  found  in  the  capital  of  Sicily  a  tingle  edition  of  Blackstone’a 
Commentaries !  It  will  tiierefore  be  necessary  to  wait  the  i^tum  of 
a  packet  from  England  before  the  new  arrangements  are  finally  made, 
bboitld  any  work  be  sent  here  tliat  professes  to  expose  the  people’a 
wferings,  it  is  suppressed  with  the  utmost  assidui^,  and  attended 
vilk  the  most  fulminating  anathemas.  Mr.  Lcckic  s  admirable  ex« 
poation  of  the  island’s  situation  is  not  to  be  procured  for  any  con- 
lideraiion.  1  do  not  even  think  that  excellent  production  is  in  poe- 
*cadon  of  many  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  its  contents  is  really  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  form  any  judgement  of  the  true  state  Sicily, 

*  These  and  a  thousand  other  considerations  mi^ht  be  mentioned; 
*Magst  the  rest,  figure  to  yourself  a  population  of  near  two  millions, 
*^at  there  being  a  single  newspaper  or  periodical  print  pub- 
^*bid,  to  mform  them  of  their  situation,  or  'how  things  are  passing.* 

I  ''<*•  I.  pp.  S57— 360; 

,  The  last  letter  Uus  voluoie  cootaim,  is  occupied  by  a  very, 
laterestiug,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  impartial  account, 
a  the  recent  politios  of  Sicily,  and  the  reci]>rooa2  conduct  of 
^government  of  that  country  and  our  own  towards  each  other, 
ks  thc  principal  features  contained  in  this  narrative  are  iiv 
well  known,  and  vre  hawc  alrpady  dealt  so  fredy  with 
y  author’s  work,  we  shall 

•  wch  of  those  incidents  as 
•»il  circulutlon. 


[!ontine  ourselves  tq  the  selectiou 
have ‘hitherto  mst  with  «  less 
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FiVcr  since  thp  expiilslon  of  the  present  rei^^’ninij;  familv  fnrn 
Sicily,  the  ohj ‘Ct  ol‘ tin*  Court  has  h»M»n  to  rerriin  noss?s<lo»| 
of  Vaples,  the  antient  seat  of  their  niniirchy  ;  an  t  to  thU  h 
is  that  all  the  intri*tn(^,  for  which  this  coimtry  has  paiil  sodt^ 
have  teiuleil.  rn(h*i*  the  au-.piees  aufi  ihnost  exehisiyely  attb^ 
expellee  of  Ku'^laiul,  a  variety  of  expeilitious  have  at  intmak 
hern  fitted  out  for  tlie  tnvision  and  reeouqueMt  of  the  Neapolitta 
territory,  hut  all  of  them,  either  from  w  mt  of  skill  and  confidenctL 
anionjr  the  difl’erent  eOnimanders,  or  want  of  hoartiiu'ss  la  t!ip 
Ciuis4‘‘,  entirely  f  liled  ;  leaving  iis,  as  the  only  consoklion  fortlict 
ononiioiis  expenditure  wi/icli  they  occasioned,  the  sathlaciary 
knowle.IcTi'  that  ihey  \v*M*e  alirtost  entirely  hlxidless.  lu 
miml  of  tUe'qneeii,  the  only  sentiment  that  was  prodnc^vlby 
the  discomfiture  of  these  plans,  was  that  of  indign  Uiuu  and 
contempt  towards  lh*r  good  allies.  And  for  tills  sentiiueat, 
however  humiliating  th«  acknovviedg  meiit  may  he,  we 
there  appears  to  liave  oee’rs<*iue  reason, —not  however  so  murh 
on  account  ol*  the  fniliO"  oi  the  projee' s,  as  on  acetumt  of  tny 
such  projer.N  h  eiiighren  fomned.  !’!u»  only  coneeivahk  pofiry 
by  which  th  '  !  »rit*  ;!i  govenmv  .it  ought  in  justice  to  li  iVe  bivii 
Rctuati'd,  in  llu*  pn'sent  Ii.irdeiieJ  st  itg  Hi'  (he  people  of  tVtt 
country,  iii  attempting  to  re-hisi^it:  upo  V'the  ihrone  of  Vaplei, 
tlic  expeiluMl  familv,  was  that  of  its  weakening  the  enemy  iu 

*  k  •»  1*1 ’”*1*  *1* 

some  propurtnm  to  tne  expenee  incurred,  ami  reiulenug  liiw 
less  able,  ia  Oiher  parts  of  the  vorlil,  to  carry  into  elfevt  his. 
hostile  ilertigns.  k^up^>osir.g  this  caleulation  to  Imve  l)cen  made, 
and  tlie  result  to  be  in  the  ailirmativo,  a  very  maUuial  con- 
vidorution  would  then  arise,  wlicther,  after  the  conquest  wtv 
od'cCfiMl,  there  was  any  jnVf  grouml  for  supposing  that  the 
fidelity  "t>f  our  ally  was  such,  as  to  warrant  us  to  e\|H‘ct  frow* 
it  any  permanent  henetif.  Wc  will  licar  Vhnt  Mr.  Leckie 
on  tlie  conduct  of  Sicily. 

*  When  lio^illitics  hugau  in  18j0d,  tlu'  l^riLi;»h  madt;  a  trealv  <4 
«.  alliaiKre  with  the  court,  of  Nuplch,  and  a  li^lf  subaidy  of  one  uua* 

*  dred  and  fifty  tliousand  pounds  a  year  w«is  granted  to  tlmt  gotem* 
‘  ment,  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  with  Britain,  then  in  alliance  willi 
‘  Uiissia  and  .\iHtrla.  No  .sooner  was  this  treaty  signed,  and  the 
‘  conditions  entcrevd  upon,  than  the  French  marched  into  the  king* 

*  dom  of  Naples,  rnd  occupied  the  coast  frotiir  Manfiredonia  to  T*r* 
‘  ranto.  As  the  Neapolitan  government,  (our  allies)  had  no  foW 

*  to  re|iel  this  invasion,  it  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  subsidy 

*  |>nid  by  Britain  for  its  oo  operation  was  thus  transformed  into  a 

*  tribute  for  the  French ;  bills  were  drawn  at  Naples  on  Endsnd, 

*  and  we  are  inf  >rnied  tiiat  the  court  of  Naples  gave  an  order  «a 

*  the  British  agent  to  pay  the. money  direct  into  tlie  hands  oft" 

*  banker  for  the  French,  so  tliat  the  Britisli  guverniuent  actually 

*  aidixed  a  body  of  French  troops  dcst.ucd  to  defend  the  country 
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(fgainst  tliemselves ;  and  In  1805  doubled  the  subsidy  during  these 
*  arcumslances.’* 

If  this  statement  be  true,  and  we  have  never  lieard  it  con* 
tfidictcHl,  and  the  British  «jovernment  were  i^'quulnVed  with  it. 
If  they  out'ht  tohavet>een,  we  think  there  was  sulTieieut  ground 
to  pause  before  we  staked  aii)  eoiisiiU'rable  ituantUy  oi  blood 
ifld  ireasurt'  in  the  sujtport  of  such  an  ally.  But,  be  this  as 
it  maV)  cur  geaierous  Wforts,  and  forbearancM^  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  governnuuH  of  the  country,  remaiiiiHl  iiiultered 
tin  the  recall  .of  our  ambassador  who  was  rcjdaced  by  i^rd 
William  Bentinek.  The  people  of  .Sicily  seom  to  have  en- 
ttdained  pretty  views  oft  he  interests  of  their  country.  The 

rhtnge  of  ambassadors,  iiiuler  (he  idcA  that  it  wuiibi  be  fol* 
lawea  by  a  change  of  measures,  proihici^  the  most  lively  joy, 
fallowtvl,  however,  by  corre-spouding  grief  when  it  dis- 
coveml  tliat  the  old  system  was  to  he  persisted  ia  :  *  it  opo- 
nt«r  (says  our  author)  ‘  lilu*  electricity  oiv  thousands ;  ami 
miny  who  had  hitherto  attributed  our  forbearance  to  motives 
of  delicacy,  were  now  the  most  vociferous  iu  upbraitilug  us  witli 
posiliaiiimity  and  we;ikness.'  In  the  mean  time,  the  intrigues 
of  the  Queen  for  bringing  over  the  Neapolitans,  for  which  our 
sibfidies  were  emplo}e<l,  and,  by  the  help  of  her  former  aubj«rts, 
i*iprUing  the  British,  from  the  island,  were  eomplctely  friis- 
intid ;  and  our  aThbissador  nssiimiiig  u  tone  of  vigour  that  had 
too  long  bmt  forhorno,  succeeded  in  ])rocuring  a  change  of 
niiristr)' ;  the  king  htost  nngraeionsly  submitting  to  part  w  ith 
bp  olll  servants,  who  had  been  decidedly  hostile  tdthc  Fingli’sh, 
wbo'on  that  Account,  bn  their  reiiroinciit  fpip  olTice  re- 
public  Icstinftbnials  of  the  approbation  of  tlicir,  so\ereign. 

Before  this  point',  however,  was  accomplislied,  all  that  por- 
^of  the  pguple^  who  had  no  sinister  inU^rcsts  to  gratify,  by 
^  con(inuaU(‘e  of  the  existing  abrnses,  observing  •  tlie  feeble 
tod  paltry  trimming  policy  that  we  pursucnl,  l>ceaine  as  tlioronghly. 
Rusted  with  us  as  with  their  own  ministry,  and  lost  no  op- 
P^unity  of  expressing  their  contempt  of  our  e'ouduct ;  although) 
^  Uie  fettered  state  of  the  press,  tlic  only  evidence  w  e  have 
feelings  is  the  language  current  among  llie  populace^  of 
our  autiiot' gives  UiefoUo wing  account.  ,  .1 

‘During  the  interval*  (he  iayd)  ‘  which  elapsed  betto^eeti  the 
Prince**  apppintment  to  be  vicar-genertl,  •I'd  tliii  chan^ 
•f  WDistr)',  the  court  party  did  not  for  a  monienC  despair  of  ultimate 
one  personage  in  particular,  was  ofleii  heard  to  exciaimy 
^  fono  morta  ancorn^*  and  the  Neapolitans  in  addres»iog  tliei# 
observed  *  Aiett  patienza  altri  due  med*  'llje  Sicilians,  on 

*Utlic*8  Historical  Survey 'of  the  affairs  Great  Britain,  pp^  598, 599;, 
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the  other  hand  did  not  fail  to  circolate  a  variet  j  of  odd  da^io^  rd 
fleeting  upon  our  indecisive  and  unaccountable  tai'dineat}  the  Hiili 
boyt  in  the  streets  used  to  soy,  wait  a  little,  every  tiling  will  bo 


pression  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  •  Isie  benistiy  c  casa 
jlu?  country  people  also,  made  use  of  another  curious  cxpttttkm, 

•  Mature  di  eapello  r  «on/,  ma  la  viHskn  ^  la  sfissa  *  These  thbgt 
•re  important,  os  far  as  they  shi  w  that  the  people,  in  every  cotmtrr, 
have  their  notions  of  political  propriety  :  ana  those  of  such  a  lijtwr, 
in  general,  as  to  accord  with  the  soundest  policy/  Vol.  f.  p  579L 

What  may  be  the  effect  of  this  change,  and  tlic  consequcnci^ 
to  which  it  has  led,  renuiins  to  be  seen,  but  we  cannot  quit  das 
atihjiH;!  withoiit  Uuticing  what  is  said  by  our  author  relative  td 
the  state  of  ouf  ilipiomattc  s^wtem.  After  emmicrating  tli« 
several  ambassadors  that  have  from  time  to*  time  been  seat  to 
Hicily,  hoMlds: 

*  Defbrc  I  leave  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  you  that  it 
has  heen  customary^  for  every  new  anthnsKudor  to  bring  out  a  fredi 
secretary  of  legation,  an  appointment  to  which  there  is  a  very 
handsome  salary  attaohr  d  :  and,  ns  appears  from  what  I  have  rdatec, 
tbe  person  blKng  this  office  has  been  called  upon  to  execute  the 
functions  of  our  ambassadors,  during  the  most  difncult  epochs  of  hii 
Britannic  Majesty's  relation  with  this  Court.  1  wall  put  it  to 
candour  and  good  senae,  whether  this  mode  of  nomiaating  an  cm* 
bassy  almost  every  year  to  such  a  court,  and  selecting  persons  gffw* 
ndly  incxpcriencetl  in  diplomacy,  but  invariably  uniicquainiad  with 
the  court  of  Sicily,  to  compose  it,  was  likely  to  prodjoe  anyMbroue 
able  consequences  ?  Pashing  over  a  number  pf  other  circuiiu4JU)Uli 
wliich  are  omitU'd  from  motives  of  personal  delicacy  to  those  cooeem* 
cd,  I  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opiniooi  tfcst 
the  greatest  part  of  those  indignities  and  annoyances  experiencedby 
•he  British  Government  from  that  of  His  Sicilian  >fajf8tyi  hi^e  6fw* 
naced  in  the  numerous  im|verfi^tkmt  and  defects  of  our  diplotw? 
system.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  tiOO  601%  ‘ 

111  our  ne'!rt  mimher,  we  hope  to*  accompany  our  author 
throdfh  the  remainhlg  portiatn  of  his  Mediterranean  tour. 


Art.  II.  The  Year,  m  Pkx*»_By  lohh  Bidlnkt,  D.I).  of  CW 
Church,  Oxford,  Chiqdaio  to  ^ir  Royal  Highneiaes,  the  iVufrr 
Ragent  and  the  Duke  of  GUfunoc.  bvo.  pp.  Pfke  lOt.  ^ 
ReM,  PaU'MaU,  1813, 

j^ESCRlPnVE  poetry,  iniuutely  descriptive,  is  thcfiwhi** 
of  the  day.  W^e  are  glad  of  it aud  for  one  reason,  he* 
ciutte  it  shews  that  our  poets  have  retirnl  from  the  town  s»f 
the  court,  to  the  life  most  favourable  for  poetry.  It  is  in 
tudi^of  Cowbcrland  or  Ca<5ftiarvon,  among  tufted  woods  iw 
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gietmiiig  lakes,  ainouji;  roi  ks  where  die  o^oat  can  scarcely  lind  a 
JaHjag*,  ami  wiki  Imatlis  nibbie<i  hy  hardy  sheep  \  it  is  'by  the 
IBs  of  the  Low'dore  or  the  Cynfael,  amoiis^  the  echoes  and 
Mbiimities  of  Ullesw'ater,  or  tiie  chisterini^  islands  and  delicate 
Mndes  of  Win<terniere,  thut  the  poet  must  wait  for  inspiration. 
The  muses  hute  the  metropolis. 

If  wc  look  back  to  the  crand  eras  of  our  poetry,  we  shall  find, 
mixed  with  the  passion  of  our  old  drainaUsts,  a  great  deal  of 
Btturaldosc'nption,tUid  u|>erpi'tual  recurrence  to  rural  images  and 
rituttions.  The  ‘  As  you  like  it,’  and  the  ‘  Winter’s  Tale,* 
Iff  jierfect  pastorals ;  and  there  are,  in  odier  plays  of  Shake- 
ipctrr,  of  neaumontand  Fletcher,  and  of  Ford,  sweet  tracts 


ipetrr,  or  neaumont  ana  r  letciier,  ana  ot  r  oru,  sweet  tracts 
of  country  scmmics  and  country  manners,  not  easily  to  be  matched 
lathe  whole  range  of  descriptive  poetry.  In  Milton  tliere  is 
•ot  I  sujMTahundance  of  country,  if  we  except  die  Allegro  and 
Pwseroso,  two  potuus  rich  with  images  die  more  pleasing,  be- 
ctUK  sehvted  with  admirable  judgement,  and  adapted  to  par- 
liculir  frames  of  mind  and  fi^elings.  The  scene  of  his  Coinus 
himlt'cd  laid  in  a  wood,  but  it  is  not  therefore  the  more  sylvan; 
ud  Ills  Paradise  exhibits,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  splendid  asseni- 
Uago  of  images,  among  which  the  mind  wanders  pleaseil  and 
dmied,  hut  itithoiit  any  local  associations,  and  imitHMl  without 
my  very  definite  ptspceptions.  In  attem|iting  to  outdo  nature, 
he  Las,  in  our  mind,  fallen  far  slioi't  of  her.  A  poet  must  in¬ 
deed  ill  one  sense  outdo  nature,  Init  it  is  only  by  olusteriog 
together  her  own  beandes,  not  by  adding  those  of  his  own 
Pagination — roses  ‘  witlioiit  thorns’  and  ‘  Hesperian  fables 
tme.*  He  must  never  appear  unnatural.  From  the  days  of 
Charles  II,  to  those  of  Queen  Anne,  every  body  who  wrote 
jwtry  seemed  to  think  It  riecessarv  to  write  jiastorals — Cou- 
treve  and  Philips,  and  Prior  and  j^ope,  and  Littleton  and  Gay. 
But  alas  I  these  were,  all  *  shejihord-hoys,’  and  they  dressM 
*hfir  (Tpoks  in  ribbons  and  ilowers,  and  they  sang  so  fantasti¬ 
cally,  and  on  sucii  strange  subjects,  that  they  friglitened  away 
honest  ruddy  race  of  English  piougli-h<)ys  and  milk-maids, 
md  had  no  audience  left  hut  such  oiitlandish  beings  as  fawns, 
■ri  dryads,  and  satyrs  with  cloven  f^.  The  marriages  and 
^ths  of  princes  wert‘  celebrated  and  bemoaned  by  ThyriHS 
••d  Amaryllis  in  ainahman  pxstorals  ;  and  the  sliopherds  and 
diniheniesses,  the  only  pc^ople  who  had  never  lieard  of  kings 
•*1  ministers,  gave  tludr  opinionsi  while  their  sheep  were 
^•ding  or  utaving.  of  the  expediency  of  peace  or  war  with 
^  hetiHe  of  llourbon.  » 

‘ - Pour  lea  pciudre,  il  faut  aimer  lea  champs, 

Mala  souvent,  inaenaible  4  leura  charmet  touenana, 

Vou  X.  2  0 
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De«  rimeurs  citadinv  la  niujk*  pcu  cltanin^tre 
1^  peint  f^anf  let  aimer,  leb  {>eint  sans  let  connoitf^.* 

Thomwn,  indiMMt,  veiiturctl  out  as  far  as  Richmond;  and  in 
the  soasont  of  Thomson,  umloubttHily,  arc  to  he  found  some 
Heaiitifiit  d<*srriptions,  and  some  eminent  fclicitii'a  of  diction, 
but  scarcely  sufUcient  to  rinlf'em  the  i^cncral  heaviness  of  hh 
stylo,  and  tl*e  ciimbt'rsome  monotony  of  his  versification.  On 
the  whole,  we  think, 
be  justified  in  cry 
aspiciam  ^ 

At  length  the  honours  of  the  country  were  redeemed  by 
Cow|H'i .  Ami  Cow^)er  ]>ainted  the  country  with  as  true  a 
taste  and  as  w  iirm  u  sensibility  as  ever  poet  |>ossesse<l.  The  ^hoie 
of  Ids  letters  and  his  life  do  indeed  bear  witness  that  his  ‘  raj)- 
tures’  were  not 


I  » vIT^lllCallOn.  IIH 

dnk,  the  lovers  of  rustic  simplicity  wore  still  to 
Tying  out  with  Horace,  ‘  O  rus  quanilo  e«^)te 


conjured  up 


To  serve  occasions  of  jmetic  pomp, 

Bat  genuine/ 

The  fields,  the  woods,  the  garden,  the  cottage  and  its  ioha- 
bitants,  all  ine<*t  with  a  fond  and  faithful  and  adequate  poet  ia 
Co\v|HH*.  Lidbrtunalely,  however,  he  w;cs  confined  all  hisli^ 
to  tlie  tamer  and  more  cultivated  laiuls(‘a]>c,  to  the 

- - — ■  -  ‘  level  plain 

Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o’er  ;* 

>  ■  ■  ■  — - - -  ‘  toe  grace 

Of  hedge-row  beautit  s  numberless,  square  tower. 

Tail  spire,  froui  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bell* 

Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 

Groves,  heaths, and  smoliing  villages/ 

We  said,  unfortunately ;  and  yvt  Cowper’s  ndnd  seems  to 
have  bi'cn  so  exactly  attuned  to  th('«e  scenes,  that  we  doubt 
whether  we  might  not  have  spoiltMl  his  harmony  by  removiaf 
him  to  the  latitude  of  Keswick.  He  this  as  it  mac,  the  wilder 
and  suhlimer  sceues  of  nature,  rocks  aud  clouds  and  caUrtch, 
were  left  to  other  hands.  Beattie  did  soinctliing  tliis  way  ;  but 
the  tnie.  poets  of  mountain -scenery  are  the  lake-pi^eti,  as  they 
have  b^vn  called.  To  say  nothing  of  the  inferior  wri^ 
this  school,  (men  who  have  disgraced,  as  we  think,  their  kifb 
pi'wers  hy  the  moat  puerile  afi'ec^tions,)  Southey  is  as  much 
at  home  by  Snowdon  or  Cador  Idris,  as  Cow  per  on  the  biab 
of  ii4  Ou^.  His  iieseriptions  arc  so  accurate,  so  graphical,  •• 
to  /ease  the  n  ore,  the  Ix  ttiT  one  is  acquaintt^  with  theit<* 
describ'  d  ;  aud  yet  composed  oi  features  so  well  selected  a*  10 
be  imiuterestlog  to  no  om*.  We  w*Il  uot  quote  the  descnptrt 
of  uu  autumnal  evening  in  the  beauiiful  vale  of  Towy*,  " 


•  Madoc  in  Wales,  Book  12. 
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in  lutnmnwl  itioriiii"  at  !w*a  t,  or  of  the  WeUli  seenofy  round 
Ctti'valloirs  lonely  Iiut,*  J  or  of  au  American  day-hreak 
tecaii*ie  they  ouurhl  to  bo  fHiniliar  to  every  lover  of  i>oetry  ;  hut 
wr  cannot  help  recoin meiulin&:  to  tlie  obHorvalioii  of  our  readers 
tke  followin*;  xsseinblasro  of  rural  images. 

*  Silent  and  solitary  is  thy  vale» 

Cacrnmdoc  !  and  how  melanctioly  now 
Tliat  »4)litude  and  silence  ! — broail  noon-day, 

And  not  a  sound  of^  human  life  is  there  1 
The  fisher’s  net,  abandon'd  in  his  haste, 

•  Sways  idly  in  the  waters ;  in  the  tree, 

Which  its  last  stroke  had  pierc'd  the  hatchet  hangs ; 

The  birds,  beside  the  mattock  and  the  spade. 

Hunt  in  the  new-turn’d  mould,  and  fearlessly 
riy  thro*  the  cage  work  of  the  imperfect  wall ; 

Or  thro’  the  vacant  dwelling's  open  door, 

Pass  and  repass  secure.’  Madoc  in  Aztlaw,  Book  16. 

Whnt  a  perfect  pietiire  of  desertion  ! — VVe  may  just  point 
(Sit  too,  liow  sometimes  tlie  most  geueral  deacriptionU  brought 
home  to  the  feelings  by  a  single  stroke. 

’  The  solitary  bard,  beside  his  harp, 

Leaivt  underneatl)  u  tree,  who»e  spreading  boughs. 

With  broken  shade  that  shifled  to  the  breeze, 

Play’d  on  the  waving  waters.  Overhead 
There  m^as  the  leafy  murmur,  at  his  foot 
The  lake’s  perpetual  ripple,  and  from  far, 

Horne  on  the  imnlulating  gale,  was  heard 
The  roaring  of  the  mountain  cataract — 

A  blind  man  voould  have  lov'd  the  lovely  spot.*  Id.  Book,  33* 

*  The  moon  arose ;  site  shone  upon  the  lake. 

That  lay  one  smooth  expanse  of  silver  light ; 

She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  and  cast 
•Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens 

A  blaekrr  depth  of  shade.  Who  then  look’d  round, 
Beholding  all  that  mighty  multitude/ 

Felt  yet  severer  awe;  so  solemnly  still 

The  thronging  thousands  stood.  The  breeze  was  heard. 

That  rustled  in  the  reeds  ;  the  little  wave, 

Which  rippled  to  the  shore,  and  left  no  fiaam, 

Sent  it* s  law  murmurs  far,*  Id.  Book  26. 

T^niinuie  image's,  descrtfHive  poetry  owe*  half  it’«  beauty. 

landscapes  may  no  doubt  be  brought  vlridly  before  the 
•Nation ;  but  it  in  aoine  particular  cimnwrtance  which  tlie 
jj*<|Uys  hold  of  anil  dwelh  upon,  because  it  is  lome  particu- 
^eireum«»tance  which  recalbi  scenes  that  we  are  acqnahited 


t  Madoc  in  Wales,  Book  13.  f  Id.  Book  14. 
§  Modoc  in  Aztlan,  Book  11, 
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^ith,  and  the  feelings  and  pleasures  connected  with  thcne 
scenes.  That  often  quoted  image  of  Thomson’s,  the  coat 
standing  in  tlic  water,  or  that  of  Cowper’s,  of  the  woodman*! 
dog  OB  a  frosty  morning— 


*  Shag^,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,-  with  pointed  ears. 

And  tail  cropp’d  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 

Ilis  dog  attends  him.  Close  hehind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow  ;*  and  now  with  many  a  fri^k 
Wide  scampering,  snatches-up  the  driitedsoow 
W^ith  ivorv  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout; 

Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy: 

or  that  beautiful  description  of  the  village  •India, 

*  How  sweet  the  music  of  those  village  bell^ 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  car 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  a^uy, 

Natv  peaUii^  loud  again^  and  louder  stilly  • 

Clear  and  sonorous^  tu  the  gale  cotnes  on  .** 

—these  pictures,  and  a  thousand  others  that  we  might  quolr, 
how  many  ussoedations  do  they  awake  in  a  poetical  mind  !  How 
sometimes  a  whole  day  of  pleasure,  past  and  almost  forgottn, 
will  spring  up  again  in  the  memory,  on  the  piTusal  of  }>asiiiis 
like  these  !  And,  on  the  other  hand,  \i hen  these  images  resMt 
present  tlienisefves  in  natun^,  the  picture  of  the  iM)et  is  roosiWdf 
anil  every  sentiment  that  he  has  associated  with  it  is  felt  inlk  | 
double  emphasis. 

To  iiiinntmiess  of  description,  however,  timbre  must  be  sour 
limits.  And  the  two  following,  we  think,  are  obviously  psist* 
cd  out  hy  eomnion  sense.  In  the  first  place,  the  ol^i^ 
dcscribi'd,  however  trifling,  must  be  sucli  ns  have  fallen  wij4- 
In  Uie  observation  of  common  readers.  The  |>oot  may  nodcr, 
witli  Cow'per,  tlic  ditVci-ent  appi*arances  of  the  different  spatk* 
of  tm»s  in  a  wood;  but  he  Voiild  not  be  borne  if  beshuM 
set  himself  to  |mint  tlie  different  ]>atfems  after  whkdi  fkA 
Kmve**  are  veined :  he  may  speak  of  the  variety  of  oolotw  ■ 
sprinir  and  autumn,  but  if  ho  should  assign  tiie  particthr 
aliade  of  the  particular  colour  which  eh tmetorized  every  tJ** 
of  tile  forest,  he  might,  peidiaps,  l)e  accept  able  as  a  natttfil 
ist,  hut  he  would  not  be  read  as  a  poet.  Wlicre  wc  csb- 
not  rwogniie  the  tmth  of  the  description,  wc  canno*  b* 
plec^scd.  '  Secondly,  Uic  images  selected  must  be  it  lbs®* 
•elves  pleasing.  Wc  do  not  want  to  ilescemi,  with  Bloo»* 
Held,  into  all  tlic  miuutic  of  the  stable-boy’s  labooi*;^ 
to  enter,  with  Crabbe,  into  the  detail  of  all  that  w  ^ 
disgusting,  and  painful  in  human  fiaturef  whether  in 
or  country.  We  can  have  eaouglrof  this  at  any  tim^  V 
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vihitinsT  the  work -house  and  the  hospital,  by  attendius^  the 
supj^eon  throng  his  operations,  or  the  nurse  throu^i  lier 
round  of  duties.  All  these  may  no  doubt  be  <lescrilH'd  .▼•»ry 
fXictly,  may  even  l>e  ]>ut  into  lines  of  ten  syllables,  .lorurate* 
b  nu'asurwl  by  the  tiii*rers  and  made  to  rliyrac;  but  we  are 
^  opinion  that  tliere  is  no  ^reat  merit  in  this ;  and  at  all 
rTcuts,  yyo  are  sure  that  we  can  have  eiioui|^h  of  crime,  and  mis<Ty, 
and  dirt  in  real  life.  It  is  to  |K)otry  that  we  fly  from  real 
life,  us  to  a  fairy'  land  more  heantiful  and  romantic  than  on  our 
own  norld,  and  )>eople<l  with  bfin<^  IC^ver  and  hap|nrr  and 
iiK)rc  innocent  than  ourselvi^.  If  it  is  an  illusion,  that  there 
is  such  a  tiling  as  happiness  in  the  <t)ttage,  tliat  the  labourer 
sin^s  in  the  eluM'riiilness  of  his  licart,  tliat  kindly  aflections 
ind  cliarities  dwell  beneath  a  (hatcheci  roof, — it  is  at  least  an 
illusion  ill  whieh  we  voluntarily  iiidiilt^,  it  is  a  dream  that 
wo  lireain  with  our  eyes  open,  and  from  whicdi  we  ft^el  no 
more  gratitude  to  him  that  awakens  us,  than  lloraee's  mad* 
mta  to  his  oflkdous  friends.  Hut  wc  arc  runains^  away  from 
rnril  poetry. 

*  We  are  wauderinsTt  however,  into  a  subject  strictly  con- 
■Nitod  with  it.  Desmplive  |)oetry  must  ho  relieved^ — whether 
kf  iinmitive  or  moral  reflection,  or  philosophichl  discussion. 
Thomion  emjdoys '  all, — without  any  s^eat  success  in  any. 
Nothin!^  can  be*  imas^iied  more  dry  or  teilioiis  than  his 
wordy  philosa|)hy,  or  more  common -place  than  his  morality ; 
iDd  Hie  tales  with  whicli  he  has  embellished  his  Seasons, 
Ibou^  iCeuerally  to  be  found  in  books  of  excerpts,  do  uever- 

^tkekss  appear  ^  to  us  very  uiifortunate.  Paleinon  and  the 

*  lovHy  yotini^  Lavinia’  take  scarcely  any  holdujion  tJie  feelinfi^i 
mmI  the  story  of  Musidora  is  as  uiiiiiterestinic  from  its  inanity, 
•a  it  is  dtsf^stins^  from  its  indelicacy.  CowmT’s  Task  is  to 
tile  full  as  much  a  moral  as  a  descriptive  |XK'm.  External  uaturo 
tlways  sufi^^^ts  to  him  a  train  of  reflections,  a  *  douce  ct 
lon^ie  reverie,’  natural  and  unforced,  and  ^nerally  amiable 
nd  poetH*al.  He  never  detains  you  too  loii^  with  mere  descrip* 
tion.  Y'oii  arc  never  tired  in  remlinf^  Cowper ;  and  it  is,  per- 
hijw,  owin^  to  this,  that,  notwithaiidiii^  the  occasional  pro- 
•iictiness  of  the  style,  and  ru^i^edness  of  the  versification,  and 
(what  is  more  displeasinic  to  us,  Uiough  we  do  not  know  tliat  it 
^  been  taken  notice  of,)  the  chUdisliness  and  bad  taste  of  his 
Miphors  running  out  into  lone  ami  forced  alle^ric^ — there 

few  p(M*ni8  more  frequently  t^ea  up,  or  more  ^nerally  ac- 
c«pUMe  than  the  Task.  After  all,  however,  we  think  n.irrative 
most  pleasing  and  the  most  natural  grouudworii  for  de- 
^criptioii,  and  it  is  in  tiie  union  of  an  interesting  fable,  and  of 
^cll-drawQ  and  well  supported  characters^  with  thd  moat 
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quiiiitc  pictures  from  DAturr,  Uiat  tlie  excellency  of  Midoe 

OUflKWtS. 

'I’o  the  illustrious  names  that  we  have  mentioned  we  cannot 
flatter  the  auihor  of  the  Year,  that  his  will  h#'  addinl  Iw  ihjs- 
terity.  The  j>*vein  is  in  truth  insuflerahly  dull, — so  dull  that, 
\fc  think,  criticiHu  is  almost  hnnecessary  here.  L<{9t,  how* 
ever,  our  readers  should  ratiier  stisjiect  our  s^utsibility  thin  the 
atitlior's  lowers,  we  must  mention  one  or  two  otiier  little  faidtt 
that  we  s<vm  to  espy  in  the  pmun.  As  to  dullness,  it  cannot 
be  proved  without  lontc  ipiotatioiis,  which,  in  snelt  a  proof,  we 
have  not  the  coiiscience  to  iin|K>se  upon  our  readers.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  stite  that  the  vonerahlc  render  to  our  Eclectic 
society,  huviiij;  interrupted  the  coui'se.  of  the  first  six  months 
with  hideous  yawns,  finally  p^ave  over  about  the  end  of  Jiine,^ 
not,  however,  as  he  alhrms,  w  ithout  havinsr  been  admonished  to 
that  purpose*  hy  tho  «y»>neral  snore  of  the  company. 

In  the  first  place,  the  division  of  the  pot*m  into  months  is 
bud.  The  pro(;[r<  ss  of  the  year  from  month  to  month  does  not 
furnish  a  new  set  of  descriptions  to  the  pot't. 

Se<  ondly,  Dr.  Bidlake's  way  of  treatiio^;  his  subject  is  the 
most  uniu\i(in£' imaginable.  Every  pac^e;  almost,  presents  in 
with  the^lullest  sermofiiy/mijs  in  the  poort*st  verse. 

The  followiui(  is  tlie  ai  i^ument  of  Fehrimry.  VVe  mark  in 
italics  tiiose  parts  which  have  a  refertmee  to  this  month,  rather 
than  to  anoUier.  I'hey  occupy  nearly  four  pu^es  out  of  twenty^' 
two.  'riie  rest  is  dij^ression. 

•  Dru'ripfion  of  the  month — W’isdom  of  Providence  exemplified— 
Existence  of  a  8unrt*ine  being  proved  from  the  frame  of  nature— 
Coaaolaiions  ot  religion.- Evidence  of  design  in  the  works  of  Hitwi* 
dence —  Production  ot  rivers  -The  sea — Advantages  resulting  from 
the  inequali  y  of  the  earth  ’s  surface — Strata  of  the  earth— The  sun— 
Sublimity  of  nature — Liberality  of  nature — Animals  of  prey  not 
numernius — Fire— Beauty  and  utility  of  the  atmosphere— Streams— 
Occasional  serenity  of  voeather^Ploughing — Lambs — The  Daw — 
Pigeons.* 

The  style  throughout  is  bad— a  mixture  of  the  tawdry  ind 
vulgar.  Forcximplr, 

*  O  !  lei  the  LirgePs  circled  face  improve 

The  fatal  art ;  and  teach  the  Leaden  death  # 

That  is,  teach  you  how  to  shoot.  Again  : 

*  Though  wearied  nature  finds  her  time  of  rest. 

And  vegetation  sleeps,  yet  this  same  sleep 

Kecruiu  exhausted  powers.' 

*  Plethoric  Autumn,  scattering  plenty  round:’ 

‘  Nature,  or  rather  God,  fix’d  laws  observe  :* 
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*  Yety.  yet  liacend,  till  mighty  kingdoius  look 
A  spook  below,  and  oceans  seem  a  drop ; 

There  sits  tlie  majesty  of  outure  thn>ued, 

There  rides  subliinitv  tJie  cliiubiug  cloud ; 

('onvulsivc  fear,  and  terror,  lightning-eyed, 

*  •  And  dumb  ustoiusliineut  arc  there  [  And  hark  ! 

She  thunders  down  dread  Niagara’s  steep. 

An  ocean  cataract  of  >\hitening  foam, 

And  earthquakes  many  a  mile? 

What  does  this  mean  \  Once  inore^ : 

- - ‘  Ah  sec!  !i(’wsoft,  how  meek, 

Young  colour  steals  o’er  all  the  sw'elling  jgrove,* 

-  ■  ■  "*  The  Hue-eyed  moisture  pours  , 

In  pattering  drops  o'er  all  the  smiling  vale;’ 

*  Nor  less  than  heavenly  wisdom  can  inspire 
Instinctive  cares  I'he  rudest  savage  feels 

,  The  tender  passion  tame  his  furious  breast ; 

The  fierce  to  softness  tuned  arc  fierce  no  more. 
jilns  !  such  heavenly  interests  are  unJeH 
By  those  xvho Jar  superior  motives  boast,* 

In  the  following  ]mssage  is  an  optical  allnsioii,  which,  \y% 
tliiuk,  is  fur  from  bsMiig  himinoiisly  clear,’  « 

‘  The  scatter’d  thoughts  thou  to  a  focus  bring’st  / 

Of  mental  radiance,  luminously  clear.’ 

Where,  too,  did  the  author  learn  his  system  of  the  Tfofhl  ? 

. . . *  Or  where  the  Swede,  ‘ 

*  Or*  magic-loving  Fin,  six  months  behold 
The  brilliant  moony  and  six  the  unsetting  suit  ;* 

Enough  of  this.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  to  be  found  in  the 
▼olume  S4mie  pretty  passages.  The  following  snow-scene  is 
Worthy,  we  think,  of  a  more  durable  poeiii. 

‘  I  n  misf  the  morning  rose  t  but  Siion  disclot’d 
O'er  all  the  earth  a  spreading  waste  of  white. 

Whose  purity  no  vagrant  footstep  stain'd, 

Save  of  the  early  hind,  whose  faithful  care 
The  safety  of  the  herd  or  flock  required ; 

Save  of  the  hare,  whom  nightly  hunger  call’d  *’ 

To  try  w'lth  treacherous  fe^t  her  wonted  feed. 

Close  to  the  hedge  the  cattle  crept,  and  mute. 

Expectant  stood ;  while  from  their  nostrila  broad  . 

Steam’d  visible  and  slow,  the  lingering  breath. 

The  moss^clad  cottage,  and  the  leafless  tree^. 

Which  glossy  ivy  clu>p’d,  'were  hung  witli  tufts 
Of  snow  ;  while  in  an  undistinguish’d  glare,  ^  ^ 

The  hollow  dale,  tlie  wide-spread  lawn  were  loirt. 

Lost  too  the  mazy  brook,  and  every  pool, 

The  lately  busy  mill  all  ailent  stood. 
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While  o'er  the  pnlfiled  mheel  the  strernn  encliftin'd/ 
Fantastically  iTost -worked,  lenj;th*ninp  hun^. 

When,  lo !  the  sun  peer’d  forth  with  level  ray» 

'File  clouds  in  summer  bri^htnej»^»  rose,  the  while 
The  freckled  azure  look’d  am^ne  behind. 

Mountains  and  mists  now  stnnigely  mix’d,  appear'd! 

Rude  slK4>en  forms  and  visionary  shades ; 

And  now  ili*  ascending  orb  sparkled  around 
In  radiant  perns,  reflected  from  Slm  face 
Of  every  held,  and  every  crystal  Wade 
Of  nodiUng  grass ;  pole  was  the  silver’d  earth  ; 

But  o’er  the  sea  wnere  mists  opaque  ar4‘  spread. 

The  yellow  beams  hurst  out  in  glorious  strength. 

Faithful  as  friendship,  still  triumphant  preen 
Cheer’d  the  dead  wi\ste.  The  prove  of  solemn  fir, 

The  ivy  wreaths  of  glossy  hue,  the  bush 

W’ith  berries  bluslrd,  while  lingering  on  the  oak 

The  ochre-tinted  foliage  hung,  the  twig  ^ 

Dropp’d  frequent  on  the  leaf-strew’d  gromul  a  show’r 

Of  rattling  ice  :  while,  as  the  labourer  turn’d 

With  shining  spade  the  stift’en’d  soil,  close  by 

Tlie  full-cy'd  red-breast  watch’d  the  writhing  worm, 

Eiigcr  to  seize.* 

There  is  merit  too  in  the  simplicity  and  truth  of ^  the  fol- 
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‘  Yet  now  and  then 

Heato*er  the  noon  prevails  with  grateful  sway, 

On  the  slope  sides  of  hillocks,  softly  fann’d  .. 

By  southern  gales,  before  whose  genial  breath 
The  muriking  whiteness  <d'  fautastic  frue»t 
Fiist  vanishes.  The  cottage  garden  feels 
A  cheering  warmth.  Clad  iu  a  robe  of  light. 

The  furze  with  early  incense  hails  th*  approach 

Of  softer  gales.  And  how  delicious  breathes 

The  violet !  Anticipation  fills 

The  breast  \uil)  summer  promise..  See  bow.  bright 

With  yellow  cups  tlte  daffodillies  crowd 

The  leafless  thicket  or  tlie  orchard  hedge. 


*  W^aked  by  the  early  impulse  of  the  sun, 

A  venturous  butterfly,  hU  mealy  wings  ,  . 

Trusts  to  the  doubtful  air ;  tlie  vagrant  bee  , , 
Auempts  th*  iqvitmg  gale.  From  torpid  steep 
Arous’d,  the  martin  leaves  awhile  his  cave, 

IX’Kcd  in  the  sandy  bank,  that  girds  the  pool, 

And  sweeps  on  frolic  wnng  like  thoughtless  youth,-  - « 

Teo  prone  to  .wanton  in  the  flattering  hour 

Of  brief  prosperity.’  i  ..  i,  i .  •  • 

The  following  is  in  a  very  j>retty  *t\le  of  poetical  rewoowf- 

•  Now  in*thc  foathlpry  people  mFtitct  works’*;  - 
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Mysterious  power  1  that  ne’er  like  reason  errs ; 

By  slow  advances  huuian  wisdom  grows^ 

W  hile  ages  heap  experience  on  the  past. 

Instiuct  iu  utmost  stretch  at  once  acquires. 

The  immediate  gift  of  Heavrn’’s  beui^nint  care. . 

Burst  from  ilie  imprisiining  slielh  why  uistant  else, 

Sliuuld  downy  duckling  seek  the  neighbouring  pond, 

And  venturously  trust  its  untried  wave, 

W’hlle  the  stepmother  hen,  riiffied  witli  fear, 

Clucks  timorous  admonition  on  the  brink  ? 

W  hy  should  the  bird,  who  firs*  a  mother’s  carat  . 

Feels  fondly  fluttering  o*er  her  little  heart ; 

A  pertoer,  yet  a  geif>taught  urchltect, 
lUiiid  her  prime  nest  with  uninstructed  skill, 

.  And  spread  the  dowuy  lining  smooth  and  fair, 

Like  tlie  soft  cradle  which  iu  parent  form’d, 

Cautious  of  future  wants  ?* 

Wc  can  find  notliiug  better  to  add  than  the  description  of 
iIm  venial  colours. 

*  A  thousand  hues  flush  o’er  the  fragrant  earth, 

Or  tinge  the  infant  germs  of  every  tree 
That  hursts  with  teeming  life.  Her  various  vest 
Hie  gentle  Spring  assumes,  refulgent  less 
Than  Autumn’s  robe,  but  O !  how  soft,  how  gay 
Tlie  pleasing  tints  that  steal  upon  the  eye ! 

How  white  the  fields  with  countless  daisies  drest! 

Fair  too  the  leafless  hedge  with  the  prime  sweets 
Of  early  thorn ;  the  while  the  hawtliom  bursts 
With  tender  green.  How  blue  the  devious  dell, 

Hic  rivulet’s  winding  banks,  the  tangled  copse, 

With  harebell  flowers — See  yonder  s^amoreSt 
Some  with  a  sombre  'eaf  expand,  and  some 
Rich  varied  dies  disclose.  There,  trembling  hoar, 

Tlie  groop  of  silvery  poplars  waves  betide 
The  mazy  stream,  that  as  it  feeds  the  vale. 

Reflects  upon  its  breast  in  nppling  lines 
The  gradual  shades  of  ever  spreading  green, 

That  steal  delightful  on  the  ravish’d  sight.** 

Art  111.  A  Popular  Survty  of  thf  Reforjifotion  and  Funiotnenial 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  En^nd^  By  George  Ctsfaiice,  author 
d  h.  Concise  View  of  the  ConatHution  of  Enghmd.’*  8vo. 
PP-571.  Longman  and  Co.  IBIS. 

though  this  work  may  not  be  of  such  obvious  otiUtj  as 
the  **  Concise  Vkvv  of  the  Constitution  of  Em^lasd  vet 
^  by  uo  means  superfluous  or  unseosonsble.  No  period  iu 
^  religious  history  of  ibis.*  cpuiiti^,  (exoept,  perhapfl, 

I  present)  affords  such  a  succession  of  inierestliig  events,  or  is 
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no  ri^h  in  exampK^  of  rirtuou^  exertion,  heroic  piet?  §^1 
inexhaustible  patience,  aa  that  of  the  relorniatioii.  An  icfurtle 
nnpiainUtnct**  uitli  die  talenta,  Tirtitea,  and  Kiifterini^  of  tKe 
fnunderH  of  the  Kn^lish  refornied  chnrrh,  if  it  doea  not  tpntante 
an  attachment  to  her  dodrinca  and  worship,  must  at  k^att  coo. 
firm  it  where  it  previously  exists  :  while  the  revival,  ahnost  iaotir 
own  age,  of  tlie  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  when  tliev  wetr 
fulling  into  oblivion,  and  tiic  controversies  that  have  thereby 
been  excited,  concur  to  throw  an  additional  interest 
upon  that  eventful  period,  and  the  men  by  whom  it  was 
adorned. 

In  the  work  before  trs,  it  is  the  author's  object  to  combine  a  view 
of  the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  with  an  expo¬ 
sition  ofits  doctrines  and  advantages;  and  to  present  the  whole io 
a  form  sulbeiently  concise  and  adaptcHl  for  popular  reading.  Of 
the  merits  of  the  “  Survey,”  a  judgement  may  be  formedfrom  (be 
brief  ac^count  that  .we  shall  give  of  its  contents,  and  the  iew 
words  that  we  shall  have  oi^cusion  to  say  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed. 

It  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  partly  historical  and  partly  lii- 
dactic.  'riie  lustorieal  part,  occupying  neai  ly  half  the  volumet 
presents,  in  the  tirst  chapter,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  introduoikm 
of  ('liristianity  into  Kngland  ami  its  varions  fortunes,  till  the 
apjH'ar.mee  of  therefornred  doctrines  under  Henry  VIII.  The 
four  following  chapters  narrate  the  incidents  which  aerclertted 
or  retarded  the  establishment  of  tlie  Protestant  religion,  or 
were  eonnccled  with  (hat  auspicious  event.  This  part  of  the 
work  ap|H:urs  to  he  on  the  whole  accurate,  neat,  and  interesting ; 
and  it  hIhiuiuIs  w  Itli  reflcetions  that  disc^over  a  iibcr;d  aud  devout 
mind.  Coiu))ared,  howevci',  with  the  importance  of  tin*  subject 
and  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  it  seeiuH  too  concise.  Mioy 
incidents  illustrative  of  the  maniit'rs  of  that  age,  and  of  the 
iiius  of  the  ageou  in  the  ndormation,  are  dispersed  through 
the  pages  of  Fox  and  Bnmet,  that  might  have  been  con¬ 
veniently  and  ailvantageously  intrmhiced.  Mr.  Custancf’i 
laudable  pnjndiccs  in  favfwir  oi*  (he  refbrmwl  religion  have  W 
him  to  4ta«U  an  additional  sliade  over  tlie  evils  connected  with 
the  Catliolk*  su|>ersUtion  in  that  age,  and  the  vices  of  iU  id* 
hereiit^.  To  tlie  same  cause  must  bo  ascribed  the  strange  n- 
sertioiis,  *  that  cruelly  does  not  ap)>ear  to  have  been  the  be* 
84'tting  sin’  of  Henry  VTll  ;  and  that  in  his  prosecutioni 
alfrauM  proceeded  accordiuy  to  law**  To  the  same  ct^ 
we  sLoiiid  likewise  have  ascribed  the  feeble  comnu’ndin^ 
bestowed  on  Sir  Thomas  Btore,  had  not  the  following  temif  ■ 
which  our  author  sjieaks  of  Cranracr,  of  whom  he*  yet  entfr 
tains'ahigh  admiration,  excited  a  suspicion  nf  negligmce  tf® 
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nHeDtioii.  ^iie  y\i»y  savk  ‘Mr.  Custance,  man  ol’cvn-' 
n^Me  learning,  ot*  m  ta^ret  temficry  4ic.* 

Kroni  this  part  of  tlie  work  we  sliaM  extract  account  of 
OitMiier  H  martyrdom,  liecniise  it  will  interest  our  readers,  and 
rtfwpliiy  our  author's  historical  talent. 

•Having  suftered  for  twelve  months  after  hU  condedination  for 
yreffi  A  ^^0'  lit^orous  imprisonment,  which  no  doubt  had  greatly 
f^ee^d  his  body,  and  enervated  a  mind  naturally  tender  and- 
lie  was  the  more  likely  to  be  wrou<^ht  upon  by  kindness  and 
l^^nte,  than  by  continued  cruelty  and  opprovsiou.  Elegnnti 
cQtertainnients  were  therefore  made  for  him  by  the  papists,  wiio 
2or  shewed  liim  every  mark  of  utu  ntion.  aiul  especially  tlie  dean 
i'ChrUi’s  Church,  to  whose  table  he  was  rciH.‘attfdly  invited.  During 
jkffi  seeuungly  friendly  interviews,  the  unsus^iectiug  archbishop  was. 
idbntied  from  authority,  that  if  he  would  subiuit  to  the  present 
dioget  in  religion,  he  mi^ht  eitlier  be  reinstiited  in  his  archepis- 
wpary,  or  retire  on  a  liberal  pension.  A  paper  whs  then  handed 
to  him.  which  he  signed  professedly  to  discharge  his  con<3cicnce 
his  former  errors;  to  acknowledge  hia  belief  in  the  Pope’s 
t^macy ;  tlie  seven  sacraments ;  purgatory  ;  the  cor|ioral  pre- 
leoa',  and  nil  the  rest  of  popish  nonsense :  and  to  exhoi  C  all  who 
itid  been  led  tistruy  by  his  fallacious  doctrines  and  example,  to 
rttura  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  !!  The  love  of  life  increasing  with 
the  prospect  of  its  preservation,  the  lioly  man  in  un  unguarded  hour, 
ird  Who  do(*s  not  weep  over  such  fillcn  greatness  ?  *•  la;t  him  that 
thinkeih  he  staudeth,  t.iKe  heed  lest  he  fall,’’  and  not  be  too  hasty 
a  dtarglng  the  pious  Cruumer  with  hypocrisy!  They  who  are  best 
xquainted  with  tiveir  own  hearts,  will  the  most  easily  account  for 
tke  archbishop’s  fall,  and  be  the  most  reaily  to  deprecate  though  not 
to  jaitifv  his  sin.  Was  the  forward,  courageous  Peter  intimidated 
denial  of  his  Lord,  even  with  bitter  oaths  and  curs>  s,  at  the* 
»3ice  of  a  tvomu/i,  w’hen  no  particular  persottal  danger  immediately 
-kuaetied  him  ?  And  shall  we  wonder  that  a  man  of  Cranmer’a 
*il<land  gentle  disposition  should  yield  in  the  moment  of  teniptationt 
having  been  worn  down  with  long  continement,  deprivations^ 
^auel  mockiugt;  when  life  and  restoration  to  the  primacy  were 
proQiucd  him  on  oouipliauce ;  when  he  knew  that^the  most  hofriblo 
^l^dl  deatlis  would  be  the  certain  consegutmee  of  his  resisting  the 
*^^kttatioh8  of  his  artful  and  malicious  enemies ;  and  when  their  ^ 
’porous  assault  was  made  upon  him  under  tlie  diabolical  mask  of 
"kild^ip  ?  The  papists  were  elated  beyond  measore  at  their  short* 
victory  over  this  great  Heformer,  and  published  without  delay 
^recthtation  to  all  the  world.  Having  caught  the  unsusaecting* 
JJ^hop  in  the  snare  they  had  laid  for  him,  with  a  cruel  baste* 
procured  the  warrant  for  his  execiitiorv,  which  the  ref eagefiil’ 
iud  all  along  determined  should  speedily  take  place .  Ow  the  >  * 
^mg  of  tlie  20th  of  March,  doctor  Cole,  ooe  of  the  heads  of  the 
waited'  upon  Craniner,  aod  by  an  iaskiious  cenrersalioo  > 
^  him  the  lira  indirect  intimatioii  Qt  the  fate  that  awaileik  bim  i 
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uU)«  bowefor,  jUe  was  ignorant  that  his  death  was  certainly 
mined ;  and  liia  enemies  were  eijually  unacquainted  with  the  lecm 
feelings  and  intentions  of  hu  mind.  Na  s<n)ner  had  this  emineat 
roan  signed  his  recantation,  than  hr  was  tilled  with  reca>rtc«d 
horror,  and  fus  I'escued  life  a^rded  him  not  one^  moment  i 
Dut,  hap|>ily  for  the  .cause  of  tlio  llcformatlou  ;  happily  for  the  cm 
of  his  own  conscience ;  happily  for  the  security  of  his  eternal  lah 
vation,  Cranmer  repented.  He  fell  like  Peter but  like  Peter 
wept. 

‘  'Hie  next  morning  the  archbishop  was  conveyed  to  St.  Miry^ 
Church,  where  a  very  nuinerous  audience  waited  his  He 

was  led  to  an  elevated  situation  before  the  pulpit,-  and  made  i 
**  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  nnd  to  men  **  CoW,  who 
was  an  elegant  scholar  and  a  very  eloquent  preacher,  tlicn  delwered 
an  aHiCting  discourse,  in  which  he  pointed  out-  the  necsisily  sT 
Cranmer*!  death,  notwithstanding  his  recantation ;  warning  tha  CDS* 
gregation  from  the  mournful  exiuiij)le  before  them,  to  hold  fast  their 
profession  without  wavering.  “  \  ou  see,**  said  he,  “  that  this  re-  | 
**  nerable  roan,  once  a  peer,  a  ptivy  councillor,  an  archb^op,  | 
and  the  second  person  in  the  realm,  having  renounced  the  faith,  | 
“  is  now  fallen  lower  tlipu  lowest  **  The  preacher  then  ad- 
dressing  himself  to  the  degraded  primate,  exhorted  him  to  sa|]fMrt 
with  ^becoming  fortitude  his  last  bodily  trial ;  and  turning  roniid to 
the  whole  audience  with  a  solenin  and  mniestic  air,  desired  #^ery 
one  to  join  with  him  in  silent  pr.iycr  for  the  imhappy  man  before 
them.  1  he  most  imprcKsivc  stillness  ensued,  and  for  a  few  tiiaiSa 
every  hand  and  eve  wen*  Idled  up  to  heaven.  Cranmer  also  fell  on 
his  knees ;  and.  rising  with  a  iligniBed  sorrow,  tlianked  the  coo* 
gregation  for  their  supplications  on  his  behalf,  to  which  he  bcg|c^ 
ptTiiiiMion  to  add  his  own.  He  Uien  broke  out  into  a  moft  ps* 
thetic  and  |YeniteiUial  prayer,  w  hich  greatly  affected  the  whole  at* 
sembly,  and  rendered  the  scene  sublimely  awful.  ^Having  finWied 
his  devotions,  he  arose  from  his  knees ;  and  doctor  Cole 
cxmgratulated  him  on  his  conversion,  given  him  great  hopes  rf 
heaven,  and  promised  that  there  should  be  direw  and  massei  fwi 
for  his  soul,  in  cverj*  church  in  Oxford,  desired  nim  to  make  #de- 
daration  of  his  faith  before  all  the  people.  He  accordingly  took 
•  paper  from  his  botom,  and  spoke  to  the  following  efl^:  ■ 

••  now,  my  brethren,  no  time  to  dissemble.  1  stand  upon  the  rW 
of  life :  a  vast  eternity  is  before  me.  For  one  action  at 
••  am  accountable  to  the  world,  namely,  my  laU  shamrjfd 
**  $eripti(m  to  ophtions  tchich  are  tthoi/y  oppoiite  to  my  real  iewtimteii- 
Before  this  congregation  1  solemnly  declare  that  the  fear  of  deiw 
**  alone  induced  me  to  commit  this  ignominious  action,  and  ^  * 
roy  heart,  i  toultj  reject  the  Pope,  and  the  doctrines  oitac 
*•  church  of  Rome,  ftc,**  as  he  was  thus  proceeding  the  *** 
dience  was  thrown  into  great  confusion,  and  lord  Williams  cricd^ 
stop  the  audaciouf  heretic.'*  Immediately  the  priest* 
aprang  from  their  seats,  and  pulled  Cranmer  down.  Then 
hun  mto  the  stred,  they  burned  him  with  great  indecexicy  lo  ^ 
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ly^  which  was  alreadi/  prepared  for  him,  aad  with  a  savage  'haste 
up  the  faggots  around  him.  But  the  penitent  bithon  having 
I  diKharged  his  conscience,  ants  no  longer  c  ist  down  %rith  shame ; 

I  Ist  looked  on  all  about  him  with  a  sweet  benignity  of  countenance 
i  indicated  the  serenity  of  his  soul,  and  the  peace  which  he  felt 
'  tifanU  all  tui  ikind.  Tha  fire  being  then  lighted,  he  was  pro* 
involved  in  smoke ;  but  was  distinctly  seen  to  thrust  his  right 
Imdinto  the  ffame,  where  he  held  it  with  astonishing  fimineasv 
gjing  ouU  **  This  hand  hath  offended !  'Phis  hand  hath  offended! 
Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit. •  pp.  240 — 244?. 

With  the  didactic  part  of  this  Tolume,  we  are  not  any 
mesas  so  well  pleased  as  with  the  historical.  The  principles, 
vkich  it  inculcates  are  pure  and  evangelical ;  the  argitmeaU 
pUasible  at  least,  if  not  eoiichisive;  and  the  spirit  whieli 
prrvsdes  the  whole,  is  ])ious  and  catholic.  But  tliere  is  a  want 
of  method  and  uccnracy,  exctHMlingly  detrimental  to  an  ele¬ 
mentary  treatise  ;  and  the  style  is  also  too  diftiise  and  decla¬ 
matory. 

.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  sixteenth  cha|>ters  on  the  lawfulness, 
expediency,  and  utility  of  the  Church  of  England,  ought  to 
have  Wen  thrown  into  one.  As  the  Established  Church  is, 
according  to  our  author,  purely  a  humrin  insfitutiony  like  gll 
other  human  institutions,  its  lawfulness  must  be  derived  from  its 
txpediency,  wliich  again  depends  on  its  utility.  The  utility  of 
the  Kstablisheil  Church  as  an  instrument  of  furthering  |>iety 
ami  viKue,  which  all  Christians  are  hound  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  in<luced  the  legislature  to  enact  the 
wesent  laws  for  it*  support  and  preservation.  It  is  ever  to 
be  considered  as  the  means  of  promoting  true  religion,  and 
therefore  its  lawfulness  can  never  be  Ruceessfulfy  maintained 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  its  utility.  It  was  with  much 
regret  that  we  found  Mr.  Custance  employing  so  weak  an  ar- 

Eiuent  as  the  following,  in  support  of  the  lawfulness  "of  the 
[tablislied  Chiircli. 


'  It  spoken  of  as  a  high  commendation  of  Abraliam  by  God  him* 
self,  that  he  would  command  his  children  and  household  after  him, 
that  ther  should  keep  the  way  of  the  I  .ord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
s^t.  Now  surely  it  cannot  be  less  the  duty  of  civil  rulers  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  tho  religious  instruction  df  their  subjects,  than  it  is  of 
parents  to  do-  the  same  for  their  children  and  servants.  Accord* 
uigly  we  find  that  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  exereised 
their  patriarchal  authority,  as  civil  rulers,  in  maintaining  the  true 
religion  amongst  their  dependants ;  and  from  them  the  same  prio* 
dple  was  adopted  as  the  population  of  their  lamilies  increased  and 
hrsnehed  out  into  difierent  communities.  Thus  wo  find  that  asany 
iges  after,  the  sovereign  authority  amongst  the  Jews,  whether  to 
^  hands  of  kin(^  j^gM«  otr  priests,  was  anilermly  axetdsad  In 
^vgulatiDg  the  pu^c  wonhip  of  iebevalu  It  is  true  mat  tha  Jiiwish 
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■tlmtniFtmtloii  was  a  pure  theocvacy,  aiui  cannot  therefeit  ^  ^  : 
thinpr*  ^  eiLamplc  for  C  hristiun  governn.enu  to  follow,  Bw  ■ 
this  much  is  obvious ;  that  ii  the  establishment  of  reli^cion  h«  U|| 
civil  ruler  were  in  ittell*  vnlajrfut^  it  never  could  have  fom.e4  | 
part  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  ;  since  it  is  impossible  th  >t  JcImwA 
could  have  pruscribed  that  which  is  in  itself  abstractedly  and  moiilK 
Indeed  on  this  very  foundation  rests  one  of  the  strbaM 
arjzunients  for  inb<ni  bcptism.  We  contend  that  the  cMldtm  <4 
Cluistian  parents  are  proper  tubjects  for  baptism,  beranse  Je#iih 
infants  we  re  b)  tht  cjrpres.-  difreiion  o/^* f Ac  admitted  Wtl  ^ 

the  privileges  of  tiic  visible)  ihuicl)  by  the  right  of  dreumeyoa,  i 
Since  then  a  holy  God  couUi  not  pti^sibiy  eigoin  any  thing,  oow  ^ 
trar)'  to  his  own  uj;7,  or  dcrogatoiy  to  his  own  honour,  it  tpilan, 
that  neither  intan  baptism,  nor  an  EstublUhed  Church,  isalMiii4or  \ 
nnlfiwjut^  pp.  275,  ,  ♦<  ] 

A  s'ltuit  ].akt  of  3Ir.  Cusitaiiea's  reaaonin^  in  iheite  chapimt 
tcinlH  not  so  much  to  evince  the  utility  or  ex|redienry  of  the 
present’  reliijio us  t‘staMishnu  nt,  tus  the  bcMuficial  eAecU  of 
Cliristiunit)  in  g:eiierul.  For  example,  to  promote  elvU  liberty, 
t  (raise  the  tout  ot  ptihlic  opinion,  to  enc4Mjrage  clrarhy  aid 
lihernlity,  to  reUnise  Ironi  s))iritual  tyranny,  to  ensure  tk 
obser\«tnce  of  the  Lord's  lUy,  to  contiihute  to  lito  dilfasloa af 
Chrisliun  knunleclut'  uiul  the  education  oi  youth;  these  iff 
biMtefils  hy  uu  ineuus  peculiar  to  the  national  Cliurdi :  Utry 
are  the  common  fruits  of  Ci*risUanity,  wliicti  llourish  tn  every 
cpiuiter  of  tlic  Christian  vvoild,  and  iiudcr  evtn'y  form  of  ec- 
ch'siaslicul  polity.  To  recomnu'nd  a  )>ai'tk*ular  fonn  of  Cbm- 
tianity  as  exclusiveh  allot  dine^  the  beneiits  which  it  |>roducfe 
under  all  forms,  is  bud  reasoning:  and  mistak(*u  policy. 
When  some  of  the  arg;)imeuts  are  found  to  be  irreletaui,  itwifl 
be.  the  uiuie  dihicuiito  work  conviction  by  those  that  are  note 
solid  ami  satisfactory. 

A  c'ontrovcrsml  writer  is  .particularly  unfortunate  when  lie 
employs  an  nri^ument  that  is  equally  conclusive  in  the  mouth  of 
bis  adversujy.  Thus  when  !Vlr.  Custanee  inters  the  lawfulness 
of  the  K.stahlishn'cnt  from  the  frequmt  iutea  positions  of  diviae 
providence  in  its  preservation,  a  LisaenUr,  who  coushUih  Ik 
ennctnient  of  the  tolerating  laws  as  the  inierfereni*e of  pm- 
videucc  in  favour  of  hia  priiieipies,  or  a  Scotch  preshytefi*, 
who  viev\^  iu  the  same  liffht  the  hard-eanwHl  triumidi  of  pffO- 
Lytcry  over  episco|wcy  in  t  list  country,  inijfht  en)plcij’ the  §•* 
argun«ent  vritli  ei^uul  t  fti'irt.  Such  considerations  are  motiff* 
of  |p*atitiMlc  not  f^rounds  ot*  reasoning. 

From  tlm  ei^ith  to  flic  fourteenth  eUaptcr  inclusive,  Mr* 
Cti«tai»rc  ex*.ounds  the  docTrincs  of  the  F<ng;li.sli  Cliurcli,  uwk 
the  beiifb<  of  thcT riiiity,  Original  Sin,  Justiticaiioo  hy  FaitK  i*! 
Sanrtfticatioii.  On  tbt^  points  bis  statements  ai*e  strictly  B 
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iiisoD  decisions^  of  tlic  Church  and  the  declarations  ef 

yiipturr.  Hut  altliou^i  the  subjects  are  confessedly  of  great 
tlie  space  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  tlienif  is 
ig of  all  proportion  ^*or  a  brief  view.  The  reasouiug  by  whicli 
itf  tutlior  atUmipts  to  establish  his  positions  is  not  always  so 
l^bW  and  apposite  as  tre  could  have  wUiied ;  nor  has  he  taken 
laficieut  pains  to  obviate  the  objections  to  thi  eTangeiical 
loctriiies,  which  young  minds  are  liable  to  encounter. 

The  dfteenth  Raptor,  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Church,  (which 
s  rejsresented  ss  Catholic,  charitable,  tolerant,  and  loyal) 
ikoigb  it  has  very  inudi  the  ap|>earancc  of  a  panegyric,  is  not, 
pifhtys,  sul)stantially  untrue.  It  is  ratlier  an  invidious 

liijiw* 

As  to  the  composition  of  this  volume,  it  Is  pisrsplciious  and 
loviu?,  without  being  elegant  or  very  corriM^t.  Oiir  autlior 
wriiM  Pool  for  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal,  on  what 
Mthority  wc  know  not.  The  following  passages,  among  many 
Giken,  iet'in  written  in  very  had  taste. 

*  There  was  the  greatest  reason  to  fear  that  the  enemies  of  the 
ftifttmation**  who  had  been  kept  down  bolow,  would,  by  rising 
opofi  her  friendly  crow,  be  nutnerous  and  strong  enough  to  seize  and 
dry  her  back  again  within  the  reach  of  the  foriuidable  b^Utcries  of 
Rsqie,  from  under  which  she  had  been,  with  so  much  gallantry,  cut 
o(  But  the.  wind  still  blowing  from  the  right  iM>int,  she  continued 
igr  course  under  easy  sail  towards  the  h;irbour  of  safety,  wliere*  shd 
tt  length  arrivecL*  pp.  18  o,  186. 

*  If  io  fact,  this  key'^tone  be  rentioved.  the  whole  Christian  system 
ouiH  inevitably  fall  and  precipitate  us  iutothe  fatal  stream  of  error, 
which  deepening  and  widening  in  ita  courst*,  will  at  length  plunge  \xi 
biaeath  the  fathomless  abyss  of  woe.’  p.  808. 

.’Behold!  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  clcphnntic  Bishop  Fforsley, 
whose  immense  proboscis  having  drunk  up  rivers  of  learning,  spouted' 
then  again,  in  all  directions,  over  an  astonished  and  admiring  mul¬ 
titude,  whilst  many  Bed  at  the  sound  of  his  cerritic  roar,  and  others 
were  enuhed  beneath  the  weight  of  his  mighty  j>owers.’  p.  439. 

Alt  IV.  The  Charmcier  of  the ‘Rev*  ThomtK  Robinson^  Vicar  of  St 
Mary's,  Leicester,  as  exhibited  in  die  ^Weeh  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hall,  M.A.  at  the  Annual  Meetkig  or  the  Leicester  Auxiliarv 
Bible  Society,  April  1818.  8vo.  Frice  la.  6d.  pp.  28.  Ilatcharu, 
Button.  1818. 


|T  is  with  sincere  pleanurc  we  meef  witli  this  e1o(£UCiit  addrcaa 
in  a  shape  whicli  allows  us  to  enrich  our  pages  with  a  l^w 
tprcimeiis  of  its  cxcelbMice.  Our  first  impulse,  iiidee4l,  wae  to 
pWnt  it  to  our  readers  entire  ;  as  it  is  so  Boisbed  and  coin* 
pHCe,  that  nothing  can  be  taken  away,  without  impairlug  its 
Portions,  and  omitiisg  some  essential  beauty.  Butitbifs 
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KoweTer  to  ourselves,  would  be  hardly  tolmtfd  b|  I 

the  equitable  laws  of  copy  even  if  it  were  not  remWi^  ! 

unnecessary  by  the  extensive  circulation  whkh  the  pamolibt  * 
has  already  obtained.  To  enter  into  any  critical  diveuiaioa  I 
would  be  a  waste  of  time.  It  is  sutlicient  to  say  that  it  is  evm  \ 
way  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author ;  displayiiui^  tU  i 
diaracteristie  liberality  of  tempeir,  refined  discrimination,  tender 
fc'elin^,  and  impassioned  eloquence.  For  a  Chtirchroan  to  bs  I 
so  praised  by  a  Dissenter,  may  well  fill  both  imrties  with  honest  I 
exultation. 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  sneech,  lilr.  H.  after  advertinit  to 
the  prominent  part  taken  by  ]\lr., Robinson,  in  the  formation  «f  | 
the  lieicester  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  his  anxious  .vrnhes 
for  its  pros|H*rity,  draws  an  animated  ])icture  of  the  in*eat  and 
various  iK'iieilts  conferred  by  him,  tlurin^  a  long  course  of  yean, 
on  his  fellow  townsmen — his  unwearied  solicitude  in  proinotini^ 
every  institution  dc'signed  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  weUarp, 
and  his  faithful  disc’harge  of  the  clerical  duties.  We  have  n  vrr 
met  with  a  finer  description  of  whatoi/^/it  to  be  the  efiecls  which 
the  Christian  minister  should  aim  to  produce,  than  in  the  loUow- 
iiig  passage. 

‘  It  is  not  necessary  to  recal  to  your  recollection  the  talonti 
of  Mr.  Hohmson  as  a  public  instructor ;  you  have  most,  if  not  all  of 
you,  witnessed  his  pulpit  exertions,  on  that  spot  where  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  retain  a  listening  throng  hanging  upon  his  lips,  awed, 
penetrated,  delighted,  and  instructed  by  his  manly,  unaffected  elo¬ 
quence.  Who  ever  heard  him  without  feeling  a  persuasion  that  it 
was  the  man  of  God  who  addressed  him :  or  without  being  struck 
with  the  perspicuity  of  his  statement,  the  solidity  of  his  thouglas, 
and  the  rich  unction  of  his  spirit  ?  It  was  the  harp  of  David,  which, 
struck  w'itli  his  powerful  hands,  sent  fortli  more  than  mortal  souads; 
and  produced  an  impression  far  more  deep  and  permanent  than  the 
thunder  of  Demosthenes,  or^tlie  splendid  conflagrations  of  Cicero. 

*  The  hearers  of  Mr.  R^iuson  were  too  much  occupied  by  the 
subjects  he  presenled  to  their  attention  to  wa^te  a  thought  on  the 
speaker  ;  this  occupied  a  second  place  in  tlie  order  of  their  reflec¬ 
tions;  but  when  it  did  occur,  it  assumed  the  character,  notoTsu- 
iRTficiul  admiration,  but  of  profound  attachment.  Tlieir  feeliags 

*  ..ft  /ft  .•i«ftft.t 


^  -  _  ,  -  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

they  listened  to  his  instructions,  not  as  a  source  of  amusement,  dw 
as  a  spring  of  living  water.  There  never  was  a  settled  pastor,  pro¬ 
bably,  who  hml  formed  a  juster  conception  of  the  true*  end  of  preach¬ 
ing,  who  pursued  it  more  steadily,  or  attained  it  to  a  greater  ext^ 
He  preached  immortal  truth  with  a  most  extraordinary  simplicity# 
perspicuity,  and  energy,  in  a  style  adapted  to  all  capacities,  equilty 
removed  from  vulgarity  and  affected  rehncinent ;  and  the  tribute  ps» 
to  his  exertions  coiu^isted  not  in  loud  applauses ;  if  was  of  s 
order;  it  consisted  of  penitential  sighs,  noly  retolntions  ofsSrtC 
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of  tlie  wliolc' soul*  fur  God,  and  such  hupresuons  on  the 
of  men  'as  will  form  the  line  of  sepaiatiuu  betwixt  Uic  happy 
iiirtr  miserifible  tA  all  ctcnntj'.*  ’  pp.  7^  ‘8. 

Tof)0<he  inslniuH  ill  of  doins;’ tfood,  so  pure  in  its  uatiiro, 
gid  on  so  extensive  u  scale,  is  a  uistinerion  >vhie!i  few  iiuli\l- 
dWs  an^pVIvihjj^ed  to  eijju  j  •  . 

<  It  was  the  boast  of  Au^ustu)r,,thnt  he  found  the  city  of  Home 
(•nposi  d  of  brick,,  and  left  it  marble.  Mr.  U4»biason  might  say 
fitlioiit  arrogance,  that  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  effecting  a 
more  benefieial  and  mojuentous  change.  He  came  to.tlus  pLice 
while  it  was  sunk  in  vice  and  irreligion ;  he  left  it  eminently  distin« 
jmdied  by  sobriety  of  manners  and  the  practice  of  w';irin,  serious, 
iid  eul lightened  piety.  He  added  nut  acpieducts  and  palaces,  nor 
didkc  iucrease  ti)e  splendour  of  its  public  edifices ;  bat  he  einbi'l- 
liskttl.it  witli  undecaying  ornaments;  he  renovated  the  mind.s  of  thfc 
jwjplo,  and  turned  a  largo  portion  of  them  from-  darkness  to  li^ht, 
UHlfrom  tlic  power  of  Satan-to  God.  He  embellished  k  with  living 
and  rcjdenished  it  with  numerous  teniples'.of  tlic  Holy  Xiliost. 
Heexttnded  its  intercourse  with  ({eaven,  and  prepared  a  numerous 
fbss  of  its  inliabitaiUs  for  the  enjoyment  of  celestial  bliss..  Of  the 
number  of  those  ulio  will  devoutly  acknowledge  him  as  their  spiri¬ 
tual  father  at  the  day  of  final  audit,  that  day  only  can  determiue.* 
pp.9,l(). 

His  personal  Inflilenee  apj'oars  to  liave  been  singularly  great. 

*  It  is  possible  some  men  may  have  extended  their  iivduenee  to  a 
«kk*r  circle,  and  moved  in  a  more  extended  sphere.  Hut  where  in- 
iiiitnee  is  diffused  beyond  a  certain  liiuit,  it  becomes  attenuated 
propDrtion  to  its  difiusion ;  it  operates  w  ith  an  energy  less  intense. 
Mr.  Robinson  completely  filled  as  large  u  sphere  of  personal  agency 
ai&t  perhaps,  possible  to  .an  individual.  He.lefl  no  part  of  it  unoc- 
I'lplcu,  no  interstices  unsupplied,  and  spread  himself  through  it 
»ith  an  energy,  in  which  tliere  was  nothing  irregular,  nothing  de- 
!*<!Ctive,  nothing  redundant. 

‘  Our  deceased  friend  was  eminently  distinguished  by  a  steady 
linifomiity  of  conduct.  While  he  appeared  to  multiply  himself  by 
’ie  extent  and  variety  of  his  exertions,  tlie  priuciples  upon  which 
were  conducted,  the  objects  they  were  destined  to  promotp, 
»erc  iinarlably  the  same.  He  w  as  not  aefive  at  intervuls,  uud  at 
«dicr  times  torpid  and  inert ;  he  did  not  appear  the  public  man  at 
and  at  another  absorbed  in  selfish  pursuits;  his  efforts  to 
^po(l  in  season  and  out  of  season  were  consUmt,  and  his  course 
hww  no  other  variety  than  that  of  the  shining  light,  winch  shinelh 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  His  goodness,  founded  on 
r^dple,  and  corroborated  by  habit,  operated  with  the  steadiness  of 
•  kwof  nature,  the  bcneficuil. results  of  which  can  never  be  sufti- 
^fly  appreciated  till  they  are  suspended.  They  who  contemplated 
Robinson  at  llie  distance  of  forty  years,  viewed  him  whh  the 
J*Pe  emotions  whjch  be  excited  at  a  more. advanced  ajge,  moderated, 
and  chastised,  by  the  *  abnreliensioiJ^i  that  it  w  us  possible 
VoL.  V  l> 
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•omc  unexpected  temptation  might  occur  to  divert  him  frMn  hit 
career:  we  have  seen  it  completed,  we  have  witnessed  his  pent- 
verunce  and  his  conquest,  and  have  seen  his  virtues  and  hit 
placed  under  the  safeguard  and  seal  of  death  and  immortality. 

‘  Though  he  had  reached  that  period  of  life  which  constitutei  old 
age,  it  was  a  cruda  viridisfjne  sctiectus.  His  age  had  impaired  little 
or  nothing  of  his  vigour  :  its  chief  effect  was  that  of  inq)arting  sddi* 
tional  dignity  to  his  countenance,  and  weight  to  his  character.  He 
fell  like  a  noble  tree,  after  two  or  three  strokes,  with  all  his  tap  and 
verdure,  with  extended  boughs  and  rich  foliage,  while  thousandi 
were  reposing  under  his  shadow'  and  partaking  of  his  fruits.  Seldoca 
has  death  gained  a  richer  spoil  than  in  the  extinction  of  tlie  earthU 
existence  of  this  admirable  man.’  pp.  13—15. 

To  this  account  of  his  beneheial  labours,  succeeds  an  ad* 
inirable  portraiture  of  the  leading  features  of  his  character. 

*  'fhe  predominant  property  of  his  mind,  intellectually  considered, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  strong  and  masculine  understanding,  copioui 
in  its  resources,  versatile  in  its  operations,  and  eminently  prompt  m 
its  decisions.  He  saw  with  a  rapid  glance  the  diflerenl  bearingiofi 
subject,  and  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  most  intricate 
concerns.  He  possessed  good,*sense  in  an  exquisite  degree,  rarely, 
if  ever,  misled  oy  the  illusions  of  imagination,  either  in  himielfor 
others.  To  this  was  united  a  warmth  and  vivacity  of  temperament, 
which  made  business  his  delight,  action  his  element,  accompaniid 
with  a  resolution  in  his  pursuits  not  to  he  relaxed  by  fatigue,  nor 
damped  by  discouragements,  nor  retarded  by  difficulties.  To  le- 
•olve  and  to  execute,  or  at  least  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt#  wert 
with  him  the  same  thing.’  pp.  15,  H>. 

‘  The  foundation  of  ail  these  virtues  was  laid  in  Christian  piety.— 
It  was  this  w  hich  formed  the  basis  of  his  character,  and  directed  lad 
regulated  his  pursuits.  His  piety  wius  warm,  manly,  enlightened: 
.at  an  equal  distance  from  the  morosencss  of  bigotry,  the  weaknciiof 
superstition,  and  the  intemperate  sallies  of  enthusiasm.  Hi»  ch*- 
racter  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Hiblc,  ofwhkl! 
he  was  a  humble  and  diligent  student,  whence  he  deduced  his  prin¬ 
ciples  and  formed  his  maxims.  Religion  with  him  was  not  an  ow 
sional  feeling,  but  an  habitual  element ;  not  a  sudden  or  transicr! 
impulse,  but  a  permanent  principle,  a  second  nature,  nroduemf 
purity  of  intention,  elevation  of  mind,  and  an  uninterrupted  icneifl* 
useful  exertions.*  pp.  17,  IS. 

The  following  passage,  which  speaks  of  his  suthlen  death,  ^ 
we  think,  deeply  attectiiig.  'i'lie  fine  thought  which  descrihf' 
the  mind,  on  being  overtaken  by  unexpecUHl  calamity,  as  scaiwh 
believing  to  he  jiossible  what  it  knows  to  be  certain,  is  oaf" 
those  vivid  exhibitions  of  familiar  truths  in  which  our  author •• 
IH'Culiarly  excels. 

‘  We  knew  tlic  precarious  tenure  by  which  we  posacaacd  hha*  • 
common  w'^ih  all  oilier  blessings  ;  we  knew  he  w’as  mortilj  ^*****2] 
withstanding  wre  received  repeated  warnkiga  by  a  sviccesfwo 
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ttckSf  few  had  sufficient  fortitude  steadily  to  realize  the  approaching 
When  the  intelligence  was  circulated  through  the  town, 

^  Mr.  Robinson  is  dead,”  “  Mr.  Robinson  is  dead,”  it  was  a  thun- 
(ier>c<sp;  it  produced  u  sensation  of  dismay  and  astonishment,  aa 
though  we  scarcely  believed  to  be  possible,  what  we  knew  to  be  cer- 
t^;  and  such  an  air  of  desolation  and  sorrow  was  impressed  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  inhabitants,  that  a  stranger  must  have  pe*r- 
ceired  they  had  sustained  no  ordinary  calamity.  It  was  such  ns  no 
ftfnt  could  have  produced,  but  the  removal  of  a  saint  and  a  pro¬ 
phet  Whoever  w'ishes  to  learn  how'  much  piety’  dignifies  a  cha- 
ricter,  how’  much  sainted  worth,  in  its  power  over  the  heart,  pre¬ 
ponderates  over  every  other  species  of  eminence,  let  him  turn  to  this 
icene,  and  compare  the  tears  of  a  populous  neighbourhood  with  the 
unnieiuiing  decorations  of  funereal  grandeur.  None  spoke  of  his 
flrtucs,  none  was  eloquent  in  his  praise ;  every  heart  was  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  its  loss.*  pp.  19,  20. 

The  concluding  reflections  of  the  address  an^  in  the  highest 
detain*  appropriate  and  inqin'ssive.  We  put  a  restraint  on 
4»urs4'lves  in  transcribing  only  the  last. 

*  The  life  and  ministry  of  this  great  man  of  God  affords  a  demon- 
itration  of  the  futility  of  the  clamour  which  is  raised  against  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  through  faith ;  as  though  it  tended 
to  relax  the  obligations  to  virtue,  and  to  annul  the  commands  of 
God.  Who  ever  insisted  on  this  doctrine  more  constantly,  or  urged 
hi  importance  more  earnestly  than  he  ?  and  w  here  amongst  its  oppo¬ 
nents  shall  we  discover  indications  of  similar  usefulness  ?  Through 
t  period  of  more  than  forty  years  he  employed  himself  in  beating 
down  the  arrogance  of  a  self-iustifying  spirit,  in  evincing  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  being  accepted  on  the  footing  of  our  owm  works,  and  in  di¬ 
recting  imm  of  every  description  to  seek  for  pardon  in  the  blood  of 
the  cross.  If  there  w  ere  any  one  topic  on  which  he  delighted  to 
dwell  more  than  others,  this  was  unquestionably  the  topic. 

*  To  his  manly  and  unsophisticated  understanding  it  was  evident 
to  I  demonstration,  that  repentance  must  be  grafted  on  humility, 
snd  that  there  was  no  room  to  apprehend  his  hearers  would  be 
tflnptcd  to  contemn  the  authority,  in  consequence  nf  being  abased 
before  the  majesty  of  God.  He  was  also  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
blood  of  Christ,  sprinkled  by  faith,  was  the  only  effectual  balm  for 
tfHicted  consciences.  On  these  principlcfs  he  conducted  his  ministry 
for  near  half  a  century,  and  we  may  challenge  his  enemies  (if  there 
^sny  remaining)  to  deny  that  its  fruits  were  most  salutary.  If  the 
•postolic  doctrine,  which  affirms  that  we  are  justified  by  laith  with¬ 
out  the  deeds  of  the  law,  possess  the  tendency  to  licentiousness 
*bich  its  opponents  ascribe  to  it,  that  tendency  could  not  have 
^rd  to  operate  under  a  course  of  instruction  so  long  continued, 
*nd  of  which  the  tenet  in  question  formed  so  distinguishing  a  fca- 

pp.  21—23. 

Shall  >vc  be  forgiven  if,  in  closing  this  inn>erfect  notice, 
•c  blend  our  ackiiowledgciueutH  with  regret?  Wc  are  well 
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aware  of  the  sacred  claims  of  the  pastoral  oftiee;  we  know,  i 
loo,  how  much  of  the  fore^oiii^  representation  of  niiirntent} 
and  personal  worth ;  is  a])plicahle  to  the  incomparaMe  indi- 
vidiial  who  delineates  it ;  and  have  not  to  learn  that  /le,  too  i 
as  well  as  his  deceased  friend,  would  willini^ly  sacrifice  the 
honours  of  literary  eminence  to  the  suhlinier  piirpose  of  doinip 
p)od.  Hut  amont;  the  various  instruments  of  accumplisluu«r 
tliis  purpose,  is  not  the  prt'ss  too  little  retjjarded  ?  It  is  im- 
possihlc  not  to  recollect  that,  while  of  all  human  distinciioos, 
that  of  the  orator  is,  |K*rhaps,  the  j^rcatest,  still  it  is  of  i 
nature  |H*culiarly  th'eting  and  evanescent — exhausting  its 
immensity  of  force  in  a  coiiijiaratively  limitiHl  sphere,  and 
trusting  the  record  of  its  greatness  to  tradition.  The  press, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  an  intluence  extensive  as  it  is  per¬ 
manent:  and  it  is  surely  to  he  lamented,  that  it  is  so  sel¬ 
dom  put  in  requisition  hy  a  w  riter  w  ho  unites  all  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  sentiment  with  all  that  is  captivating  in  manner. 

The  reader  will  already  have  anticipated  us  in  remarking 
the  ocrattion  which  has  c*alled  forth  this  Ixmutiful  ctlusion  of 
manly  fixTint^  and  Christian  kindness.  It  is  one  more  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  British  and  Forei^ 
Bible  Society  to  unite  the  hearts  of  good  men  in  tlic  bonih 
of  charity ;  to  give  tlu*m  a  common  feeling  in  their  first 
and  best  interests ;  and  to  place  their  unimportant  diflTcrences 
in  their  true  light  and  just  subordination.  We  do  m)t  inetn 
to  say  that  such  views  and  feelings  are  creatcil  in  iniiuis  \vher« 
they  do  not  previously  exist;  but  it  is  not  the  smalh'st  praise 
of  this  admirable  institution  that  it  serves  to  bring  them  iato 
prompt  and  vigorous  exercise.  We  think  its  friends  must  he 
highly  gratified  to  reflect,  that,  while  malice  and  cunning  are 
endeavouring  to  give  currency  to  the  most  absurd  inisn‘pre* 
sentations  of  its  objects  and  constitution,— they  can  |H>int 
to  such  an  exemplification  of  its  true  spirit  and  tcmjicr  as  thf 
preseut  address. 


Art  IV.  Vic  Modern  Antique,  or  the  Muse  in  the  costume  ofQuecii 
Anno,  8vo.  |)p.  316.  Price  128.  Pople,  1813. 

OYlhis  time,  have  no  doubt,  the  author  is  heartily  ashainetl 
^  uf  his  ‘  Modern  Anticpie’  and  has  not  seldom  exclaimed 
*  oon  nit  emisso  reditus  tibi.’  ^iicli  an  insult,  yet  in  perlW't 
moilistty,  has  Inm  seldom  ottered  to  the  public  us  in  this  tliinsy 
uJumc.  At  p.  !  13,  we  meet  with  the  lollouins^  lines  ; 

'  What  if  in  youthful  hour,  ambitious,  led 
(1'he  paths  of  Genius  imordain’d  to  tread) 

I  iiullscretely  sought  Apollo’s  Fane  ! — 

Must  I  then  publish  each  dull  puerile  strain  ^ 

1  ake  from  the  mould’ring  shelf  an  useless  load, 

A  half  form’d  poem,  or  flimsy  ode  ? 

Ahrin>t  translations  from  some  tragic  Play, 

W  hich  long  confused  and  in  wild  order  lay  ? 

Sketches,  designs,  which  are  so  rudely  ponn’d. 

The  Author's  self  can  scarcely  compreheinl ; 

Or  Lines  to  friends  on  fam’ly  subjects  w'rit? 

They’re  not  for  an  impartial  stranger  fit — 

We  can  now  oidy  wish  that  the  remonstrance  had  proved 
mcfossful. 

I  The  hook  begins  with  four  grand  dithyrambie  odes  ‘  for  music.* 
lie  suppose  that  they  were  written  at  sch(H)l,  at  that  time 
a  hoy’s  head  is  fdled  with  all  the  phantasmagoria  of 
Oijmpus  and  I itunpricre’s  Dictionary.  The  first  ode  is  a  (piar- 
fdbetwc'on  Minerva  and — llaydiui  :  and  in  that  for  St.  CiH^ilia’s 
Ihy,  the  Fttriea  arc  introduced  into  the  tent  of  the  king  of 
l-Tlfl. 

‘  Mark  the  contracted  brow  of  Saul, 

Hark  !  hark,  the  murmur  in  the  hall ! 

Michul  first  perceiv’d  his  sadness. 

Michal  81W  the  growing  madness.* 

‘  Sudden  the  sky  w’as  darken’d  o’er. 

The  furies  danc’d  around  the  floor; 

Lach  with  a  fatal  fiery  brand. 

Each  w  ith  a  flambeau  in  her  hand  ; 

Malignant  to  the  monarch  turning. 

They  shook  the  livid  sulphur  burning  ; 

And  toss'd  and  wav’d  about  Uie  torcri, 

And  sallied  in  and  out  the  porch.’ 

Ibrnius  is  thus  defined  in  an  ode  with  that  name  : 

— - It’s  chiefest  mark 

‘  Is  xersatUiiy ; — a  spark, 

Kobb’d  from  tbe  prism,  the  which  by  turns 
In  every  lucid  colour  burns; 
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The  Muilern  Antique, 

Which  warms,  as  ’iwcre  sublimes  the  soul, 

Spreads  it  diiTusive  o’er  the  whole, 

\nd  still  permits  it  to  condense, 

Kv’n  to  a  point  which  gather’d  sense 

Are  our  readers  much  illiiniiiiated  on  the  subject  ? 

After  the  odes  conu*s  ^  the  port-folio,’  containing  such  de¬ 
lectable  morsels  as  the  following. 

The  Floxvret  in  June. 

As  the  flow’ret  in  June, 

So  is  man  in  his  prime ; 

Ah,  that  perishes  soon  ! 

EVn  so  short  is  his  time. 

See  his  blossom  of  youth 
Fall  away  in  the  Sun  ; 

Kipe  to  reason  and  truth, 

See,  he  drops,  and  life’s  done  !* 

Saturc. 

‘  Nature  assumes  a  thousand  different  forms. 

And  to  a  true  admirer  diarms  in  all : 

In  calms  she  is  serene,  sublime  in  storms, 

And  still  herself  a  fair  original  V 

j4  Duett  between  Swaiu  and  Nature. 

Swain,  *  Hark  !  the  lambs,  how  they  bleat; 

Mark  the  stag,  oh  how  fleet ; 

Warbling  bird,  siren  sweet ; 

Rural  scene,  bliss  complete.* 

Stature,  Tyrant  man,  wherefore  mock  f 
’Tis  distress  in  the  flock  ; 

You  disturb  Nature’s  peace. 

They  bewail  their  shorn  fleece ; 

Hous’d,  the  sUig  wings  its  speed. 

In  the  chase  not  to  bleed ; 

While  the  bird  perch’d  on  higli, 

You  distinguish  to  die. 

Swain  Nature,  thus  you  have  taught. 

Thus  instill’d  in  our  thought ; 

You  our  wants  thus  inspire. 

You  thus  edge  our  desire  ; 

From  the  fierce  savage  brood. 

To  the  fry  in  the  flood. 

All  to  rage  you  excite. 

And  at  once  arm  their  spite. 
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Nature,  Urge  not  mine  and  their  fault ; 
Reason  thee  should  exalt ; 

Hut  retire  from  this  haunt, 

Nor  thy  vain  virtue  vaunt ; 

Ne’er  the  world  more  embroil. 

In  the  guilt  of  thy  spoil.' 

.\nd  this,  we  think,  is  about  enough. 


Art.  V.  An  Inquiri!  into  the  Changes  indiu'ed  on  Atmospheric  Air^  by 
the  (Jermiimiion  of  Seeds,  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  and  the 
Respiration  of  .Animals.  Hv  Daniel  Ellis.  8vo.  no.  ‘24rG.  price 
J*5.  Murray. 


.Art.  VI.  Farther  Inquiries  into  the  induced  on  Atmospheru 

Airf  by  the  Germination  of  Seeds,  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  and 
the  Respiration  of  Animals.  By  Daniel  Ellis.  8vo.  pp.  375. 
price  9s.  Murray. 


JIIIS  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  ami  complete  treatises 
which  we  liave  ever  simmi  on  any  individual  branch  ot  phy¬ 
siological  science.  'Plie  relations  of  tlie  various  orders  of  ani¬ 
mated  nature,  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  curious  and 
important  as  the  subjec  t  c  onfess(‘dly  is,  have  not  perhaps  been 
made  a  leading  ohjcH't  of  research,  until  it  Imgan  to  he  piTceived 
that  the  science  of  cdiemistry  miglit  he  made  to  contribute  ma- 
lorially  to  their  elucidation.  Acconlingly,  nearly  all  our  infor¬ 
mation  u|)on  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  labours  ot  the  eminent 
individuals  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  ot  this 
dclighttul  science.  The  facts  which  have  been  thus  accuinu- 
hti*(l,  now  form  a  considerable  mass  of  knowledge  *.  and  had 
Mr.  Ellis  merely  arrangcMl  and  methodised  these  tacts,  he 
'*ould  have  perfornusl  an  acceptable  service,  lie  has  however 
done  much  more  than  this.  He  has  cjuestioned  nature*  her¬ 
d’ll;  and  hasclearcal  up  several  dubious  points,  and  confirm¬ 
ed  others  (not  perhaps  strictly  uncertain,  though  not  bedoreas- 
^•rtainetl  with  all  the  jirecdsion  of  which  the*)  were  capable), 
ingenious  and  curcdiil  <*xperiments. 

In  experiments,  however,  conductcsl  on  a  machine  so  com¬ 
plicated  ami  delicate  as  that  of  man  and  the  inh‘rior  animals, 
from  whicli  sources  of  error  might  arise*  |>erlW'tly  unforeseen, 
*nd  cpiite  beyond  the  immediate  control  of  the  operator,  anci 
*i;ainst  which  the  slow  instruction  of  ex|H‘riencc  alone,  could 
enable  him  to  guard  ;  it  might  In*  expected  that  apjH'arances  and 
^nomalic's  would  occur,  of  which  the  prc'cise  nature  and  ht»aring 
eould  only  be  determitu'd  by  repc'atcsl  observation  and  more  en- 
frrg»*d  c\pcriciu*e.  Unfortunately  for  the  progrc'ss  of  physi- 
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oloi^v,  from  olisiTvations  in  (hoinsrlvi's  (*nuU*  and  iuipcifect,  (I', 
diirlions  have  l»t*(‘n  inado,  and  h\ pollu'sos  formed,  the  onh  ten- 
deiK'V  and  elleet  of  uhieli  has  het*n  to  <*oi\ln^e  and  ohsemv a  Mib- 
ji'el  lu'eessarily  perplexeil  and  inti ieuli*,  and  ivuniriiii;  the  ihom 
rii^iil  aiul  c*  m*it>u,^  proivvlnre,  toitssneeessliil  developeineiit.  Tlie 
theories  ilms  hastily  r''vnied  at  the  very  c‘Oinmeneeineiii  of  tlu'M* 
iiupiiries,  ami  h(‘fore  an\  nninher  of  facts  had  lK‘en  aeianuuiuteil 
Millieient  to  form  the  basis  of  let;itiniate  indnetiuii.  liaveeonti- 
niieil  to  emharrass  them  to  the  present  tinu‘ ;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  \uhiahle  servie<*  nhieh  Mr.  KHis  Iras  eoiderrod  on  this 
hraiK'h  of  physiology,  that  he  has  examined  these  parts  of  his 
snhjert  with  a  propri(*ty  and  correetm'ss  of  reasoniny;,  sup¬ 
ported  uhen  n('eessar>  hy  an  appeal  to  experiment  and  uiialu"y, 
uhieii  has  simplilieil  it  eon.sid(‘rahly,  and  Ireed  it  Irom  uiiinerous 
dilVieiilties,  orii^lnaimu:  in  careless  ohsev\ation,  or  ineonehishe 
reasoninu^,  aiul  not  nnfre(piently-in  that  proneness  to 
without  sidlieient  data,  which  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  sinu^le  4‘ans(*  to  the  retaialalion  of  human  knowledi^e 
ln4  arryini;*on  this  very  extensive  and intmestini;  investigation, 
iMr.  Kliis  has  adopted  that  arranix<*ment  most  naturally  su‘^i»(*sUhI 
by  the  subject,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  la'st  ealeulatod  to  ih'- 
velopi*  t’.ie  important  changes  which  are  constantly  pi*odneedby 
the  various  tribe's  of  aniniateel  nature',  on  the  atmosphe're  hy 
which  they  are'  surrouiide'el  ;  for  to  this  single'  objc'Ct  his  inejui- 
rie's  are  chie'tly  limited  in  the  volume's  now  under  our  eonsieler- 
atiem.  lie  first  notices  the  chamjc's  indiice'd  on  the  air  by  the 
^erininatiem  of  seeels,  and  afterwards  dire'cts  his  uttc'iitionto  thewr 
ellecteel  hy  the  pe'rtect  mts.  He'  next  examine'S  the  phe'nomc’na 
of  re's[)iratiein  in  the  more  simple  orders  of  animals,  such  as  in- 
si'Cts,  worms,  fishe's,  and  the  amphihia  ;  anel,  aftc'r  revievvin;; 
in  successieui  tlie'  ivspiration  of  hirels  and  cpiadriipe'ds,  he  pro- 
ce'c'ds  to  that  ed’  man.  lit'  aftc'rwards  c'uters  into  the  remsi- 
ch'ration  of  the'  source' r»f  tiie  e‘arbe>n,  whic'h  is  c'onstantly  exlialeel 
luith  by  animals  ami  veL:;e‘tabh's,  as  loni^  as  the  functions  eif  lift' 
ceintinue  te»  be  |U'rformeel  :  and,  finally,  take's  a  rt'vievv  of  tlie 
phe'neime'ua  which  arise  from  theM  liAni^es  thus  induceel  on  the 
air  by  tlie  i::rauel  funetion  of  vei^e'table  and  animal  life.  Tins 
inepiiry  re'late's  therefore  so  far,  io  thv  chan(/os  induced  on  the 
(tir  ;  but  at  tin*  cleise'  eif  tlie  se'conel  volume,  ^!r.  K.  aiiiiounccjt 
his  intentiem  eif  preise'eutin^  the  subjc'ct  at  a  future  o|)j)ortunity, 
anel  of  incpiirim^  into  the  rvvif}n)nti  effeeftt  which  are proelured 
on  the'  livin’^  system  of  vei^e'tabh's  and  animals;  or,  as  he  ex- 
]>re'sse*s  himself,  ‘  e>f  atte'mptiu!^  to  trace  all  the  observc'd  e*ffe*ctS 
which  sue  e  e'i'd  te)  the  exe'reise  of  the  re'spiratdry  fuiu'tion  in  plant* 
anel  aniuL«ls,  to  the  ay^’enev  of  that  subtile  eir  calorific  nintter, 
which  is  universallv  libe*rate'el  bv  the  chany^e's  induced  on  the  Iff 
during  the  continuance  of  this  living;  process. 
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Of  fti*  inquiry  so  lar^o  uinl  extoiisivo,  we  can  only  attempt  to 
iitrwluee  u  very  i^eneral  view  to  tlie  notice  of  our  readers  :  and  if 
h*»liould  induce  siu  li  of  them  as  take  an  interest  in  thes«*  pur- 
to  study  the  work  for  themselves,  we.  can  veiitun*  to  as- 
Min*  them  they  will  derive  from  the  perusal  no  small  dei^reo 
iM>lid  instruction  and  rational  pleasure. 

lu  tiie  j^ermination  of  seeds,  there  are  three  airents,  the  pre- 
Nfna*  of  which  is  indis}HMisahly  lus^essary.  Tln‘se  are  water, 
hett,  and  air.  The  ahsence  of  any  of  these  is  alike  fatal 
lotlie  comimmceiiient  or  continuance  of  the  process.  When  a 
Mini  is  iirst  hrou5;ht  into  contact  with  water,  it  swells,  and  its 
riiliele  soon  ht'^ins  to  he  unfolded.  This  eidar<remeiit  of  hulk  is 
lailojHMident  of  the  presence  of  air,  taking;  place*  eepially  well 
in  water  that  has  hreiuleprived  of  its  air,  us  completely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  hy  boilins',  as  in  that  which  has  not.  It  is  die  etiWt, 
tWelore,  of  the  mere  imhihition  of  moisture,  and  the  apparent 
doieloneinent  id’  tin*  s«*ed  is  simply  a  consequence  of  its  in- 
rri*as4*d  nniii^nitude  which  skives  greater  ilistinctru'ss  to  afl  its 
parts.  While  seeds  are  uuderfi^oiiu**  this  chancre  of  volume, 
they  exert  a  force  which  Boyle  found  hy  experiment  to  he  ca¬ 
pable  of  counlei-actiii!'  a  considerahle  dei^ree  of  pr(‘ssure,  and  a 
very  athnirahle  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  commenc<*ment  of 
vecfilation  in  the  siront^i'st  ami  least  favoundde  soils.  The  mois¬ 
ture  which  is  thus  ahsorhed  appears  to  ^:ain  admission  in  the  first 
insUnce  throut^li  the  pores  of  (he  external  coat,  and  afmrwards 
to  bo  taken  up  hy  the  proper  vessels  of  the  cotyledons,  which, 
by  the  use  of  any  coloured  fupiid,  may  he  remiered  distinetly 
'sible.  >Vith  respect  to  the  temperature  nooessary  to  tjenni- 
lution,  it  varies  eonsiderahly  ;  since  most  seeds  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  !s*uson  most  favourahU;  to  their  i»Towih,  and  this  de{H*nds  of 
I  iours(*on  tin*  temperature  of  each  .No  sei'd  however  will  j^ow  at 
urlwluw  the  frecziie^  temperature  of  water,  althouu^h  a  very  low 
U‘m}s*rature  elm's  not  nect‘ssarily  de'stniy  the  vitality  of  the  se<»d, 
Dor  injure  its  future  germination  ;  and  Imiice  seeels  remain  ex- 
[•wed  to  the  severe  uoUls  of  winter,  and  yet  ij^row  freely  in  (he 
''KXvvdiiia^  sprini;.  When  hovve\or  the  sc<‘d  has  been  hrout'ht 
•ulo  a  favonrahle  state  hy  tlie  ai^eiicy  of  these  means,  the  im- 
nirtliate  prese'iice  of  air  hee'omes  neres^ary  ;  for  Boyle  found 
ihit  sec(U  tio  not  pTininate  in  the  exhaustetl  reeeiver  of  an  air- 
puinp,  thonti^h  they  may  In*  duly  siipplieel  with  moisture  and  at  a 
‘♦‘ailsTHturo  sutlicicntly  favonrahle.  It  was  rem'rvml  for  Sehoele 
boHcvcr  to  determine  hy  actual  experiment  the  chanq(*s  which 
^eair  sulfercd  hy  the  proeess. 

It  is  almost  supertliioiis  to  observe,  that  the  atmosphere  which 
Vbr<‘atlu'  is  a  mixture,  or,  as  some  sup|K)se,  a  eoni)>otind  of  two 
'luMTrnt  kinds  of  air,  remarkuhly  dissimilar  in  their  pro|nTtie«, 
in  their  iiuiuediati*  u^icy  on  livinyheingpi,  producing  efll^ta 
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the  most  perfectly  opposite.  Now  Scheele  detennined  tint  onU  1 
one  of  these  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  oxy^ene  uhi»  i 
called,  undergoes  any  chani^e,  and  that  it  is  convorUMl  intoi  ^ 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exactly  equal  in  volume,  suthattlio  whole 
hulk  of  the  air  employed  in  the  experiment  remains  unalterfd. 
By  the  discovery  of  this  imjwrtant  fact,  this  unrivalltHl  chomm 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledfi^e  of  vegetation  ;  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  experimentalists  have  done  little  more  than  confirm  tnii 
extend  this  j^reat  discovery.  Intj^enhou/.,  for  example,  prow^l^ 
by  experiment,  that  every  kind  of  air  which  was  fatal  to  animal 
life,  was  incapable  of  siqiportins^  vec;ctable  life  either  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  or  in  the  shade,  and  that  carbonic  acid  was  produced 
whether  the.  seeds  i^rew  in  atmospheric  air,  or  in  pure  oxy^cne 
"as.  Ami  the  successive  experiments  of  Saussure,  rmick- 
shank,  (h)up^h,  and  others,  have  all  led  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions,  nnd  con  tinned  the  disc'overv  of  Scheele. 

In  experiments,  how(‘\er,  of  such  threat  delicacy,  and  in 
which  the  results  are  liable  to  he  derantjetl  or  intlueneed  bycir 
cumstances  too  minute  mit  to  be  easily  overlooked,  a  want  of 
uniformity  mii^ht  be  expected  on  some  points  ;  and  this  hasWn  I 
more  especially  the  cast*,  in  estimating  the  relative  volumes  of  ^ 
the  air  before  and  after  tin*  experiment.  In  the  first  part  of  his  ; 
in(|uiry,  Mr.  Ellis  concluded  from  a  careful  induction  that,  in  the  ; 
ex|H'riments  in  which  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  oxy- 
gene  had  been  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  a  diminution  of 
volume  took  place,  which  he  estimated  at  alnmt  1 -10th  the  hulk  i 
of  tin*  oxy"(‘iic.  Siucc  that  periotl,  however,  the  very  accurate 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Alb’ii  and  Pejiys,  on  the  conversion  of 
oxygene  "as  into  carbonic  acid,  have  been  made  known  to  the  \ 
public,  and  on  recurring  to  this  ipiestion  in  his  si^eond  volume,  3 
Mr.  Ellis  expresses  his  divided  conviction  that  the  oxy  scene  un¬ 
dergoes  no  change  of  volume  in  its  eonversion  into  earhonu' 
neifi,  and  that  the  whole  hulk  of  the  air  employed  in  tlie  expe¬ 
riments  remains  precisely  the  same  after  the  experiment,  as  it 
was  originally.  One  (‘inannstanee  which  has  had  atendencyti 
fliseredit  this  eonehision,  is  the  spontaneous  production  of  atr 
from  seerls,  which  (from  eonfinement  in  an  impure  atinosphcrr, 
or  one  which,  from  the  partial  or  total  consumption  of  its  oxytcev 
has  be<*ome  inr  apahle  of  supporting  their  growth,)  have  passed 
into  a  state  of  spontaneous  decomposition  and  decay.  In  tbs 
case,  the  seeds  give  out  earhonie  acid,  and  carhuretteel  hydrogew^ 
hotli  of  whieli  are  supplied  by  the  sivd  itself,  and  eonseipicnll) 
the  total  volume  of  air  is  inen*ase<l.  An  increase  of  voluiw*) 
however,  does  not  take  place  under  any  other  circumstances; 
and  during  germination  the  seed  supplu's  carbon  only,  while  tbr 
oxygeneis  supplied  from  without, — and  the  combination 
bodies,  it  is  now  known,  is  not  attended  with  any  diminution  « 
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bulk.  It  remarkahle  that,  though  oxygoiic  is  the  only  part  of 
llie  atmosphere  whit  h  appears  to  Ik^  luvessary  to  the  growth  of 
jiYils,  vet  pure  oxygeue  apjmars  to  he  less  1‘avourahle  to  their 
j^ath,  than  when  it  is  mixed  or  diluted  hy  some  other  kind  of 
air,  and  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  found  in  eommoii 
ilniosplierie  air  ;  for  any  material  deviation  from  that  precise 
|K)iiit,  either  of  excess  or  deficiency,  is  injurious  to  germination 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  though  a  small  tleviation  does  not 
proiliiee  any  perceptible  etfect.  As  for  the  azote  which  constituti*s 
uearly  4-oths  of  the  volume  of  the  atmospheric  air,  it  is  not  at 
tllmHessary  to  the  germination  of  the  seeil ;  and  it  appears  to  ho 
jHtwed  hy  the  experiments  of  llul)er,that  liydrogene  may  lie  suh- 
Mlituted  for  the  nitrogene  without  varying  the  result.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  only  reipiisite  condition  may  he,  that  the  two 
should  not  act  hemic:dly  on  each  other,  at  any  atmnsplieric 
t«inp<Tature.  It  has  Imvii  found,  too,  that  some  setsls  would 
i^rminate  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a  much  smaller  pro|>or- 
tiuii  ofoxygenethan  others.  Thus  radi'^h  simhIs  began  to  germi¬ 
nate  with  only  l-3*2d  jiart  of  oxygeiie,  while  lettuce  seeds  re¬ 
quired  l-(ith  before  their  evolution  commenctHl. 

As  tin*  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  hy  the  union  of  the  oxy- 
prne  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  carbon  of  the  seed,  is  one  of 
the  most  constant  and  important  of  the  phenomena  of  germina¬ 
tion,  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  it.  A  diversity 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  probable  mode  hy  which  tlieir 
union  is  etlected.  The  common  notion  has  been  that  the  oxy- 
^(*ne  is  absorbed  hy,  and  enters  into,  the  substance  of  the  si*ed, 
and  that  part  of  it  is  n^tained,  and  the  rest  given  out  again  in 
tlie  form  of  carbonic  acid.  Mr.  Ellis,  however  considers  this 
opinion  as  entirely  gratuitous,  unsu))ported  hy  any  species  of 
^atisfactory  evidence.  He  observes,  that  the  structure  of  tlie 
»wd,  does  not  fit  it  in  any  degree  for  such  a  ]»rocess  ;  and  the 
exact  correspondence  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed,  with  tho 
quantity  of  oxygen  originally  present,  renders  it  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  any  portion  of  the  oxygen  can  have  been  a)).sorl>cd 
wid  (s'rinanentiy  retained  hy  the  seed.  It  appears  besides,  troiu 
tbe  experiments  of  Air.  Clough,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Ellis  himself, 
that  seeds  do  not  acquire  any  increase  of  weight  during  germi¬ 
nation,  which  of  course  they  must  do,  if  oxygene  was  absorbed 
nod  retaineil  during  the  process.  IndecHl  as  there  is  pretty 
vtrong  evidence  that  carbon  is  given  out  hy  theseiHl  during  its 
^eniiiiiation,  it  must  lose  weight,  and  it  ap|>eara  in  fact  from 
>n  estimate  made  by  Dr.  Thomson,  on  a  comparison  of  a  con- 
dderable  number  oi  expi^riments,  tliat  in  the  process  of  malting, 
ibout  2  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  actually  given  off.  M  lieu  these 
Itcts  are  connected  with  the  actual  increase*  of  weight  gained  by 
Ike  oxygene  from  its  couversiou  into  carbonic  acid,  there  remains 
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no  (loiil)t  cither  as  to  the  source  of  the  carhonic  acid,  or  tbit 
thec'onihiuation  imist  take  place  exterior  to  the  seed. 

'I'he  tacts  which  have  Ixvn  already  stated  relative  to  th# 
{germination  of  seeds,  apply  >vith  little  variation  to  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  jdants.  'I'hcy  equally  require  the  presence  of  moisture 
heat  or  atmospheric  air,  or  more  strictly  speakini;  of  oxv^ene 
tfas.  The  necessity  of  m(»isture  to  vej^etation  is  a  fact,  obvi¬ 
ous  even  to  the  most  careless  ohserver ;  hut  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  ipianlity  of  water  transpin  d  hy  plants,  we  are  indebted 
to  our  countrymun  Dr.  Hales,  lie  found  hy  experiment  that  a 
common  suntlower  about  three  feet  hitrh,  transpired  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  about  two  pounds  of  water  per  day,  in  a  tavourahio  state 
of  tin*  weatluT.  During  rain,  or  a  very  humid  state  of  the  at- 
mosjdierc,  thetranspiratiou  is  either  diminished  gn*atly,  or  reuses 
altogether  ;  it  is  h‘ss  too  as  might  he  expected  during  the  night 
and  evergret'iis  transpire  much  less,  than  plants  which  shed 
their  h‘avt‘s  at  the  approach  of  w  inter.  The  supply  of  the  large 
<piantity  of  moisture  which  is  thus  given  depends  on  the  ab- 
'  sorbent  functions  of  the  roots,  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
leavt's,  which  are  furnished  w  ith  small  points,  or  apertures  tith'd 
for  tilt'  ]mr]>ose  of  absorption.  Still,  however,  a  certain  degree 
of  tf'inperatun'  is  nect'ssary  to  the  tine  jierformance  of  this 
function  ;  for  it  is  found  to  vary  with  every  variation  of  tenijie- 
ratun*,  and  when  it  ccasi's  finally  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it 
is  less  from  a  decay  in  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  than  from 
the  gradual  diminution  of  that  warmth,  which  during  the  sinn- 
mer  clotlu's  the  earth  with  venlure,  and  dittuses  deliglit  and 
gladness  through  the  animal  creation. 

The  nec*<*ssity  of  air  to  vegetation  has  been  proved  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  hy  confining  plants  in  the  exhausted  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air  pumj),  and  hy  the  entire  removal  of  their  leaves. 
In  the  former  case  the  plant  dies  speeilily,  and  in  the  latter,  if 
not  destroyeil,  its  ve  getation  is  suspemled  for  the  season,  and 
its  fruit  decays  ;  a  similar  ett’ect  too  is  produced  hy  coating  the 
leaves  with  varnish  or  oil,  and  hence  there  is  siitticient  proof 
that  the  plant  acts  upon  the  air  through  the  medium  of  its  leaves. 
>\'hen  however  a  plant  is  confined  in  a  vessel  filh'd  with  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  it  is  the  oxygenous  portion  only  which  at  tla^ 
cud  of  the  experiment  is  foiiml  to  have  experienced  any  change, 
and  this  is  fouinl  as  in  germination  to  have  been  converted  into 
c’arhonic  acid.  'I'lie  a/ote  remains  precisely  the  same  in  quan¬ 
tity,  "ell  as  quality  iH'ter  the  ex]K'riment,  as  it  was  iH'fore; 
nor  dot's  this  portion  of  the  atmosphere  a]qH'ar  from  cx|)t'rimeiits 
made  with  that  particular  object,  to  exert  any  dirt'ct  agency, 
whatcver,eilhernoxiousorsaluturyuj)on  the  plant.  ith  respect 
to  the  pn'cise  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  produced  by  the 
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fe^etation  of  plants  upon  the  o\yc;enuus  part  of  the  atmosph«‘re, 
lliee\|H‘riinents  ^vhieh  have  Ikmmi  made,  have  Iummi  too  numerous, 
iDiltluir  results  too  uniform  to  leave  us  under  any  unciTtainty  on 
ihe  subjec  t.  I'he  oxytj^eiie  is  invariahly  eonverte<l  into  carbonic 
irid,  the  \6lume  of  whieli  is  so  nearly  if  not  exac  tly  e<pial  to 
that  of  the  c)X>xenc»,  as  to  h‘ave  no  doubt,  that  the  whole  of  the 
oxyi^'iie  is  cMuployed  t‘xc  hisivcdy  in  this  way  ;  and  when  thi?* 
fhanije  is  eompic'te,  and  no  oxyujcme  rcMuains,  the  plant  t^radu* 
allv  cltH‘lines  and  dies. 

These  facts  |M  ove  that  the  ])resenee  of  oxysi^ene  is  essential  to 
u»Ui*lalion,  hut  tliey  do  not  c'arry  us  further,  and  explain  in 
what  luamier  the  ehaiii^e  etlec‘ted  upon  tlie  oxyt^ene  is  brouu;ht 
ihuut.  The  opinions  pMUTally  entertaiiu»d  on  the*  subjf^ot  have 
mied  hut  little  from  those  already  mentioned  relative  to  i^enni- 
nation ;  and  the  oxvi^ene  has  hc»en  supposed,  therefore,  to  Ixi 
fiM  al)sorbcHi  by  the  plant,  and  afterwards  exhalcMl  in  the  form 
of  carhoiiie  aeid.  This  view  of  the  subjenH,  however,  Mr. 
Ellis  deci<h*clly  rc'jc‘cts,  as  totally  inconsistent  with  the  striwture 
of  the  )dant,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  and  unsupported  by  any 
direct  evidence,  or  any  satisfactory  analoi^y.  If  tlic'refore  the 
ovyi^eae  does  not  t^aiii  admission  into  the  ccdlular  structure  of 
the  plant,  and  is  at  the  same  time  gradually  c‘onverli‘d  into  car¬ 
bonic  aeid,  without  any  increase*  of  vidume,  wlu'ii  every  other 
wur»e  from  which  it  miu^ht  be  derived  is  strictly  excluded, 
iiul  iiothint^  but  the  plant  and  the  air  are  pivsent,  it  follows 
im'sistihly,  that  the  carbon  must  he  supplied  by  the  livin£^ 
jdaiit,  and  that  its  combination  with  the  oxyi^eii,  must  take 
|)liee  ext<*rior  to  it.  'The  convc*rsloii  of  oxyijen  into  carbo- 
luc  acid  is  tlieivfore  the  constant  rc*sult  of  the  ves^^etation  pro- 
frss-  Ihit  Dr.  Priestly  having;  observed  in  some  of  his  tvarly 
pxperimeiits,  that  impure  air  was  amelioratcHl  by  the  veq^etation 
of  plants  confined  in  it,  an  opinion  has  been  loiii^*  prevalent,  that 
fvbonic  acid  was  actiialiy  absorhc*d  and  decomposed  by  plants, 
tbe  carlM>n  bc*iu"  rc*tuiiied,  and  oxyu^en  i;iven  out.  Notwith- 
*^dini^  the*  obvious  iiiconsisteiic.*y  of  consiileriui!^  this  a  constant 
wd  itec<*ssary  function  of  plants,  with  the  known  lact,  that 
during  vej^et  at  ion  they  constantly  convc»rt  oxyi'ene  into  c*arl)onic; 

yet  the  lieaiity  of  the  final  cause  which  was  thus  supposed 
to  be  established  has  attacluHl  an  iin|)ortauce  to  it,  to  which  cm 
c*xamiiiation  it  is  found  not  to  In*  cmtithsl.  Tdie  difliculty 
of  recoiiciliii{r  the  views  which  have  hitherto  prevuilcMl  on  this 
wl>j«‘ct,  witli  the  i'eiu'ral  iinifoniiity  of  the?  o|M*rations  ot  nature, 
xnd  tbe  waul  of  c*orrc*spondence  in  the  results  obtained  by  dif- 
ftt“(*nt  e\|M*ritiu*fitalists,  and  even  by  Dr.  Priestly  himself,  with 
^li^  tile  notion  oria;iiiuted,  at  ditt’erent  |)eriods,  have  led  Mr 
‘His  to  l)estow'  considerable  attention  on  this  subject,  and  to 
»Uempt  iu  complete  iuvestigatiou.  lie  has  detenuiued  that 
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the  formation  of  carbonic  achl  during  vcc^etation  is  ronstiot 
and  takes  place  as  well  durinsj  tlie  day  as  the  ni*;Ut,  anil  that 
this  function  is  not  coniined  to  any  particular  part  of  tlte  pUnt, 
but  is  jM'rformed  not  only  by  the  leaves  and  stem,  but  also  l>y 
the  roots,  the  flowers,  and  even  by  the  fruit,  wlietlier  rijn*  or 
unripe,  in  the  sunsiiine  as  well  as  in  the  shade,  and  even  in 
total  darkness.  Hut  although  the  evidence  upon  whieli  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  natural  ami  constant  effect  of 
vegetation  is  j>erfeeily  i*onchisive,  yet  it  is  eipially  certain  that, 
under  some  particular  circumstances,  plants  do  supply  oxyi^eue, 
by  the  de(‘om{>osltion  of  carbonic  acid.  This  however  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  natural  function  of  plants,  since  its  occur¬ 
rence  is  oi'casional  and  takes  place  only  under  the  direct  iiiAu- 
ence  of  the  sim\s  rays. 

The  mass  of  facts  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  collected  together  on 
the  agency  ot  lii^lit  on  vetjctahles  is  extremely  curious  ami  in¬ 
teresting,  and  they  plact'  the  suhjoct  in  a  very  satisfactory  |>oint 
of  view.  I'liey  i^o  to  prove  that  the  evolution  of  o\yt!;ene  jpis  k 
carried  oiionly  hy  tlieu^rinm  parts  of  plants,  and  only  during  their 
exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun’s  rays ;  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  plant  decomposes  (‘arbonic  acid,  wIicUkt 
in  the  state  of  i;as,  or  combined  with  water  ;  and  that  the  de- 
comj>osition  is  rapid,  and  ])ro|»ortioned  to  the  clearness  of  the 
day,  and  the  favourable  situation  of  the  plant  in  relation  to  the 
sun.  I'liis  decom)H)sition,  is  not  eftectod,  however,  either  by 
the  power  of  tlie  plant  alone,  or  by  that  of  the  lit^ht,  but  the 
concurrence  of  both  is  reipiisite,  tbou^b  it  is  prodiieed  as  well 
by  leavts  separated  from  the  plant,  as  by  the  liviiifif  pUni 
daily.  In  the  mean  time  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  by  plant* 
j^rowinq;  in  the  sun  snll'ers  no  interruption,  but  i^oes  on 
at  least  as  vigorously  durin«^  such  cxi>osure  as  unikr 
any  other  circumstance.  'riiat  the  decomposition  of  tlu* 
carbonic  acid  is  only  an  accidental  function  of  the  plant, 
has  been  proved  hy  Snussure,  who  found  that  lime  intr^uf^ 
into  the  vessel  with  the  plant,  would  absorb  the  carbonic  acid 
as  it  was  formed,  and  thus  eomj>letely  prevent  its  decomposition 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  plant  and  the  lii^lit ;  which  ab 
ways  takes  place  when  the  earlmnie  acid  remains  in  a  free  stale 
Whether  plants  have  the  power  of  decomposing  carlwnic  acw 
ill  a  small  ilci^ree  in  the  shade  is  not  very  susceptible  of  pjool,  | 
but  Saussiin'  '.hinks  it  probable,  and  there  are  several  I 

which  hardly  admit  a  satisfactory  explanation,  on  any  j 

hypt^hesis.  ,  ^  (he  \ 

With  respect  to  the  precise  moile  in  which  the.  afi^eiicy  ol  » 
plant  is  rendered  etti'clive  in  this  decomposition  Mr.  Elliaiwn 
aiders  it  most  probable  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  previoudy 
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cHTed  into  the  vessels  of  the  plant  either  in  a  state  of  coiuhina- 
(ion  with  water,  or  some  other  substance,  or  even  by  its  en- 
teriniC  (iiroctly  into  its  s^aseous  form.  That  it  may  obtain  aiU 
nisftion  into  the  plant  in  some  or  all  of  these  motles  is  proveci  by 
I  reference  to  facts  which  are  quite  conclusive,  ami  it  seems 
diificult  to  conceive  by  what  means  its  ilecom|M)sitioii  should  be 
rlTected  by  the  joint  ai^ency  of  the  plant  and  lifi^ht  except  it  was 
actually  contained  in  the  cellular  structure  of  the  plant. 
And  indeed  the  nuinlnT  of  facts  which  Mr.  Kllis  has  brout^ht 
forward  to  prove  that  fi^as(H)us  fluids  obtain  admission  into  plants, 
both  in  a  state  of  combination  with  water  and  in  an  elastic  form, 
(Stahlisli  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  We  have,  in 
fwl  all  the  evidence  which  the  subject  admits,  to  prove  that 
the  decomj)osition  is  etlected  by  the  solar  rays  |>enetratiii^  tlie 
ptrencliyinatous  substance  of  the  leaves,  and  settinu^  the  oxy^ene 
free,  while  the  carbon  is  retained  in  the  cellular  structure  of 
the  leaf.  The  <le|H'ndence  of  this  etll'ct  upon  the  cellular  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  h‘af  is  farther  |>roved  from  hence, — that  so  lonij^  as 
thh  structure  remains  entire,  althouti^h  the  leaves  are  not  only 
(leta<  hed  from  the  plant,  but  even  cut  into  shreds,  the  j)rocess 
still  ^oes  on  ;  but  when  the  structure  of  the  leaf  is  broken  down 
by  bein*^  beaten  into  a  pulp  it  ceases  altoti^cther.  These  facts 
also  tend  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  this  fl(H*oinposition  of 
carbonic  acid  is  indc)>cndent  of  vei^etation,  and  it  may  bi*  ob- 
aervwl  also  that  Lenebier  found  that  the  presence  of  heat  was 
not  necessary  to  it,  and  that  oxyejene  was  supplied  even  when 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  many  <lei;rtH‘s  below  zero. 
IVe  have  alrea<ly  observed  that  this  siiii^ular  otlice  is  conlined  to 
the  ^riHMi  portion  of  plants  alone:  forsllthe  other  parts  including; 
even  the  flow’ers  form  carbonic  acid  under  all  circumstances, 
yieldin*^  no  oxyj^ene  under  the  direct  iidlueiict^  of  the  solar 
rtys;  and  if  even  the  screen  parts  are  tlejuived  of  their  colour  by 
violation,  an  effect  which  is  always  produced  by  the  exclusion 
oflijCht,  they  also  cease  to  afford  oxyji^ene  when  exposed  to  the 
•olar  rays,  or  yield  it  very  impure.  There  is,  therefore,  an 
evident  connection  betw(*en  the  colour  of  the  plant,  and  its 
power  of  decom|>osin*;  carbonic  aciil. 

The  ))ros(H‘ution  of  this  subjtH’t  has  hsl  Mr.  Ellis  to  inquire 
Into  cause  of  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  in  plants,  and  it  is 
justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  has  conducted  tlic  inquiry  with 
•nipilar  ingenuity  and  success,  and  proposed  a  theory  of  their 
formation  remarkahly  simple  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  far  more 
inbstactory  than  any  which  has  yet  been  s’ii^:^«*sted. 

The  plienoincna  which  attend  the  etiolation  of  a  plant,  as 
as  tU<*  subsequeiit  restoration  of  iU  colour  by  exposure  to 
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prove  that  the  cause  of  this  chans^e  is  jK‘rfec‘tlv  local  in 
its  action,  since  the  interposition  of  any  opaque  sulWanec 
piece  of  tin  foil,  on  any  part  of  the  leaf  will  prevent  its  icHoti 
on  that  part,  while  the  reinaininij  |>ortion  of  the  leaf,  will 
tlirouijh  the  rei^ilar  chans^es  of  colour,  or  etiolation  without  ai^ 
interruption.  The  change  of  colour  cannot,  therefore,  depcnil 
on  any  livin;:^  function  of  the  plant,  but  must  depeiul  on  some 
other  cause,  and  most  ])rohahly  of  a  clunuical  nature ;  and  thii 
opinion  is  still  further  confiriued  from  the  fact  that  etiolatfil 
leaves  will  regain  their  colour  w  hen  separated  from  the  plant  itid 
imnuTsetl  in  w  ater,  provided  th(*y  are  fully  exposini  to  the  solar 
rays.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  conversant  with  the 
most  ordinary  operations  of  eheniistry,  that  the  colonred  infu¬ 
sions  of  veiretahh^s  may  have  their  colour  chanc^eri  at  pleasuw 
almost  to  any  shades  of  "reen  or  red,  by  the  addition  of  wid 
or  alkaline  matter,  or  that  it  may  Ik*  dis<*hars(ed  aliocft^ior,  or 
nearly  so,  hy  these  uii;ents  Insn^  made  to  neutrali'/.e  each  other. 
Precisely  the  same  thinu^  Mr.  KHis  conceives  take's  plae'e  in  the 
livin"  plant,  ami  is  procluctive  of  corresponding  (dfeets.  If  the 
aleali  predominates  the  colour  will  be  tjreen  or  some  of  iw 
sbaeles,  if  the  acid  is  in  excess,  it  will  In*  red  or  some  of  its 
varietu‘s  ;  but  if  the  acid  and  aleali  mutually  saturate  eadi  other, 
then  the  plant  will  be  white, — or  colourless.  This  is  exactly 
what  is  found  to  occur  dnrins^  etiolation,  the  carlmnic  arid  W 
the  plant  beini^  no  lousier  dt'coinposed  by  the  solar  I'ays,  its  al¬ 
eali  is  completely  saturated  by  the  achl,  and  it  eoiTHe<|Uenth’ 
hjses  its  "n'en  colour  and  beconu*s  white  ;  but  when  the  lliflit 
is  readinitteil,  tiu'  (‘arbonic  acid  is  ac;ain  deconi|>osed  as  us»«l, 
and  the  careen  colour  is  rCstonsI,  as  the  alceli  iM'Coint's  unconf- 
bined,  and  free  to  exi'rt  its  spiM’irte  action.  ’ 

I'liis  is  a  very  brief  stat^micnt  of  Mr.  Kllis’s  theory’,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  w  bich  be  has  tractsi  with  a  ininntcm*ss  of  detail,  and 
confirmed  by  a  variety  of  illustration,  and  a  eoinhinawa 
of  facts,  which  nuike  this  one  of  the  most  pleasiiu^  jiorticuis 
of  bis  work,  to  c^eneral  readei’S.  The  admirable  simplicity  af 
this  tln*ory  stroni^ly  recoinmeiHU  its  tuloption,  Irom  its  acfcf- 
ilance  v>itli  oiir  knowledi^e  of  many  of  the  o}X'ralion8  ot  natwe, 
in  which  the  most  extraordinary  cHects,  are  ofU'U  broui^ht  about 
by  the  most  natural  and  inartifu’ial  means.  Hut  it  is  moreofUr 
in  |H*rft'ct  harmony  with  all  the  facts  hitherto  observed  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  snhji*et,  though  the  true  explanation  of  ibettt 
|H»ars  fiiNt  to  have  oi'cnrred  to  Mr.  Ellis.  It  would  Ur 
our  limits  to  abstract  the  facts  and  analo^it'S  which  Mr* 
has  adduced  in  support  of  his  theory.  We  may  just 
that  the  i^n*en  part,  or  the  leaves  of  plants  are  tound  ^ 
tain  a  much  larg«*r  proportion  of  alealine  inatU*r,  than  tnyoton 
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poition  of  their  structure^  and  in  a  more  free  state;  that  aqide 
ltd  ilcalls  arc  found  to  act  not  ouly  upon  the  colourable 
jiHoea  of  the  leaves^  but  also  upon  the  >viiole  of  their  substance  ; 
tkit  an  eUoint<Kl  leaf  contains  much  less  aleali  than  a  ^rcen  one 
of  the  sam^'  plants  and  in  a  state  of  more  complete  saturatiooi 
or  even  supersaturatioii  in  the  carboitic  acid ;  Hi\d  that  its  aU 
dh  a^alii  predominates  as  Uie  gre^n  colour  is  restored.  It  U 
therefore  to  the  agency  of  the  solar  rays  in  decomposing  l!ie  juices 
of  pltuis,  that  the  inhinte  variety  of  colours  witli  which  tlio 
Tegkable  world  is  adorned  is  priumrily  to  be  attributed,  Ky 
thor  agency,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
leiTes  is  decomposed,  and  the  alcaline  matter  which  appears  to 
bt  tbuutlanily  supplied  to  every  vegetable  is  enabled  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  proper  enoct  on  the  colourable  juices  of  the  plaidi 
But  when  this  acid  prcdoiniiiatcs,  either  naturally,  or  from  the 
dacliniug  state  of  vegetation  supplying  alcaline  matter  less 
abttodantly  (as  hamicns  on  the  approach  of  whiter,)  tlien  tlio 
Tirious  tints  of  yellow  and  red  come  to  prevail ;  so  that  to  the 
operttion  of  tliese  very  limited  uieaiis,  modified  and  adjusted  by 
the  most  delicate  opeivitions  of  natural  chemistry,  all  the  rich 
verdure  of  summer  and  the  mellow  tints  pf  autumn  arc  cxclu- 
•ivfly  owing. 

After  having  thus  traceil  the  various  colours  oxhibiteil  by 

fits  to  the  variations  in  tlieir  chemical  constitution  ^iroduced 
the  solar  rays,  Mr,  Ellis  has  introduced  a  dis(piisitioii  of 
considerable  extent  on  the  physical  and  chemical  agency  of  light 
i|  promoting  tlie  coloration  of  plants,  or  iu  other  words  on  the 
node  by  which  these  effects  of  li^it  arejiroduml,  The  object  of 
this  essay  is  to  point  out  the  iiisuthcieiicy  of  t|ie  theories  of 
oolorification  hitherto  proposed ;  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  ; 
^  tQ  gi\e  more  complete  develo|>emeiit  to  a  view  of  the  sub- 
JKt  proposed  hy  Dr.  Bancroft,  which  attributes  tlie  porinancnt 
colours  of  bodies  to  a  degree  of  affinity,  or  elective  attraction, 
^een  the  particles  of  the  colouretl  l>ody,  and  the  rays  oi 
lifht  which  are  absorbed  and  made  to  disappear,  while  tiic  re- 
•puiaiog  rays  are  reflected  or  transimitteil.  Ami,  further,  as  ex- 
penments  have  proved  that  in  the  solar  spectrum  tlierc  arc  not 
®®ly  coloured  or  luminous  rays,  but  also  two  species  of  invisible 
differing  in  their  properties,  and  exhibiting  tl^e  maxiimitn 
^  their  respective  powers  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the 
jjptniin,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  huniiious  ray's,  Mr,, 
tta  has  attempted  to  trace  an  analogy  between  these*  idlbcu^ 
**d  the  agency  of  galvanic  electricity  as  it  is  exhibited  at  tho 
*•0  opposite  poles.  As  the  jiositive  wire  ot  the  galvanic  battery 
*^f*^cting  oxygene,  and  occasioning  its  C4imbiiiai.uii  with  ihe 
repels  the  hydrogene,  disengageti  in  the  de  'oiupusitkiii 
while  the  negative  f  ire  atiracu  hydrogen,  and  repeb 
vuL.  X.  $  g 
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oxyi^onc  wilhout  cTcrtinc:  any  new  combination  ;  so  in  the  soUr 
Opectruin  llie  maxitnum  ot  ^)owcr  in  prodiuint^  ilieinieal  combi¬ 
nation  aiut  S4‘nsiblc  beat  exists  beyonil  the  extremity  of  the  red 
or  least  refrantjfible  rays,  \^hib‘  the  nmximniu  of  ]>ower  in  ef- 
foctiiii^  eheinieal  ilwoinjKisition,  existij  at  the  op|K)sitc  extn^ 
inity  beyoiul  the  limits  of  tin'  \iolet  rays,  anti  >vitl\(>ut  the  ! 
power  of  alterinc^  the  thermometer  in  any  sensible  det^ree.  'Fhe 
rcsemblanct'  between  the  extn*mitii^s  of  the  s|>eetrnm,  and  the 
])OHitivc  ami  nei^ative  poles  of  the  battery  in  their  chenwal 
powers,  is  sufficiently  strikini^,  and  Mr.  Ellis  has  traretl  it  to  i 
considerable  extent ;  hut  in  a  subject  so  replete  with  difficulty 
from  the  very  subtile  nature  of  the  aj^ents,  and  of  which  our 
kiioi^ ledge  is  prohahlv  extremely  imperfect,  he  has  cautiously 
forborne  to  infer  an  iilentity  of  nature,  where  the  facts  go  only 
to  establish  a  rrs4*mblancc  of  etti'cts.  Since  however  it  apjtean 
to  he  clearly  proved,  that  plants  sul)j4*ct4‘d  to  the  action  of 
galvanic  electricity  have  the  same  changes  pHnlnced  in  the  chc- 
ihii  al  eomj)osition  of  their  juiees,  us  is  efleoted  by  the  agency  of 
light,  and  with  similar  phenomena,  he  has  very  fairly  inferred, 
that  from  the  similarity  of  their  eft'ects,  liglit  and  ch'ctridty 
must  ex<*rf  a  common  operation,  on  the  saline  compounds  con¬ 
tained  in  the  juices  of  plants. 

Having  thus  by  series  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  conclu¬ 
sive  e\id<‘nee  demonstrated,  that  plants  and  seeds,  in  every  ' 
period  of  tlu  ir  growth  and  during  nil  seasons,  and  as  well 
during  the  flay  as  the  night,  in  sunshine  as  well  as  in  tlieshtile, 
deteriorate  the  atmosphere  by  converting  its  oxygen  into  car- 
tonic  acid,  !ilr.  Ellis,  before  finally  quitting  this  part  of  his  i»-  | 
quiry,  stops  to  consider  the  commonly  received  o])ink)ns  ndt- 
tivc  to  the  puriUcation  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  functions  of 
V('getahle  growth,  hut  4»f  which  his  own  admirable  researches 
have  pointed  out  .the  insntViciency,  by  proving  the  evolution  of 
oxygene  tt)  he  only  a  subordinate  and  occasional  function  of  ^ 
vegetable  structure.  His  ohs<*rvations  on  this  interesting  sub-  j 
jec  t  are  so  excellent  ami  judicious,  and  luauifest  so  much  of  | 
that  sobriety  and  seriousness  of  reflection,  which  impiiry  uito 
Uie  hiihhm,  and  to  us  inscrutable  ojurations  of  nature  are  ctl- 
culated  to  inspiix;,  when  projH?rly  inirsncd,  that  we  caiuiot  tet- 
U'l*  conclude  this  first  portion  ol  oiir  analy^isi  than  by  piv- 
senting  our  rt'aders  with  Uie  following  extract. 

*  But  if  the  operation  of  vegetables  In  purifying  our  atrooipl^ 
be,  even  under  the  most  favcurable  circumstances,  merely  negaii^i 
and  if,  upon  the  whole,  they  must  like  animals  be  considered 
to  deprave  it,  where,  it  may  be  askeil,  arc  we  to  look  for  those 
of  purification,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  uniformity  of  cottij^ 
•ilion  in  the  atmosphere  is,  at  all  tiroes,  and  in  all  situation*®^' 
lained  ?  To  tliis  most  intea*sting  but  difficult  question,  no 
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jofT  answer  can  we  tliiiik,  be  returnlnl,  in  the  present  state  of  cho^ 
know)L'dg:e.  'The  modes  in  whicli  the  atmosphere  m  depraved 
bv  the  living  ium  tions  of  animals  and  vepetahles,  by  combustion, 
iod  by  various  other  processes,  in  which  its  oxyji^en  is  withdrawn, 
ind  mailc  to  enter  into  new  combinations,  arc  pretty  well  known,  un4 
to  1  certain  extent  may  l>e  appreciated  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but 
the  various  measures  hy  which  this  oxygen  is  releiujcd  from  its  com¬ 
binations,  in  the  diversitied  mode  of  decomposition  which  are  per¬ 
petually  taking  place,  have  heen  much  less  regarded,  and  caunol 
therefore,  with  equal  accuracy  he  traced  ;  until  this  de}>artment  of 
chemistry  attain  to  greater  perfection,  it  is  therefore,  impossihle  to 
presi'nt  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  this  subject.  Wc  may  however^ 
De  certain  of  tlic  general  fact,  tliat,  ns  oxygen  is  withdrawn  fi’ora 
pur  atuiosphere,  in  order  to  enter  iT\to  new  conil)inations,  so  it  can 
be  again  restored  to  it  only  hy  dccom])osi lions  which  shall  set  it  fi-ee  ; 
and  these  decompositions  must  hi*  as  numerous,  and  to  an  extent  as 
^rcat, as  the  coinbinationsto  which  they  succeed.  To  follow  howi*ver, 
tlun  circle  of  actions  tlirough  all  its  round,  may  demand  the  |>er!ie- 
verlng  industry  of  ages  ;  and  it  is  only  whtm  this  shall  be  accomplish- 
oi,  llwit  chemistry  will  have  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  indivi- 
ilujil  relations  of  our  globe,  in  a  degree  corresponding  with  that  to 
•bich  pliysleal  astronomy  has  carried  its  gencralc  onncction  with  the 
universe. 

“  But  there  liave  been  writers,  who  rested  their  view’s  of  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  atmosphere  hy  vegi*tation,  not  so  nuich  On  observa¬ 
tion  und  experience,  us  on  what  they  conceived  to  l>e  its  necessity  in 
the  general  economy  of  nature ;  and  with  more  perhnpi  of  piety  than 
pnidence,  and  certainly  witli  a  *  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge,*  tJiey 
HSre  re|)resentetl  the  contrary  doctrine,  as  derogatory  to  the  wisdom 
•f  Providence,  and  a  culunmy  against  nature  herself.  It  is  indeed 
trw,  and  it  is  among  the  most  gratifying  trutiis  in  tJie  pursuit  of 
^^cc,  that  every  real  step  which  wc  make  in  tlie  knowdedge  of 
Mture,  serves  to  illustrate  tlie  wisdom  and  skill  with  wdtich  all  iU 
are  contrived,  to  advaiu  c  the  geuerul  purposes  of  the  whole, 
oat  of  this  whole,  it  should  also  he  recollec  ted,  that  we,  “  ns  yet, 
*>atscc  in  part,  and,  us  through  a  glass,  darkly.**  Hence  imperfect 
erroneous  views  of  the  oixler  Of  tiaturC  may  be  of\en  taken  ;  and 
^  ctmt  lusions  may  be  ground«’d  on  tlnm;  and  if  those  conclu- 
he  afterwards  announced  ns  examples  of  divine  wisdom,  and  be 
to  borrow  the  authority  oi'  fmal  canitrx  for  tlieir  support,  the 
of  scienc'e  abundantly  testifies,  that  the  vainest  conceits 
jfWlibl  0  man  may,  in  time,  come  to  be  worsJiipped  as  tlie  wiscct 
^Itutions  of  unerring  nature.  It  belioves  us  therefore,  to  employ 
Ordinary  portion  of  dcdicacy  and  caution  in  pronouncing  on  the 
^’‘tl  plans  and  purposeoi  of  Providence,  from  the  little  and  partial 
of  nature,  which  at  present  wcare  permitted  to  take,  lest  in 
^  effervescence  of  our  zeal,  we  degrade  the  wisdom  w  e  pretend  to 
and  prevent  Uie  designs  of  the  goodness  we  profess  to  revere.* 
P  2t7. 
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PJAVING  (K'inision,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  give  our  tlioaghtb  j 
.  u|>oii  translations  in  general,  we  spoke  thus :  *  A  i*ooil  ! 
ImnHlatioii,  according  to  our  notion  of  the  matter,  compriies  I 
Uiree  things ; — the  precise'  sc'nse  of  the  author,  without  addi-  I 
tion,  abridgement,  or  aUeration, — given  in  his  owti  rntnnrr,  | 
— yet  w  ith  tlie  air  of  an  original.’  We  had  then  never  seen  the  | 
work  before  ns  ;  yet,  assuredly,  any  one  of  our  readers  who  | 
had,  would  think  us  guilty  of  gross  plagiarism.  I 

*  1  would,*  say's  the  author,  '  describe  a  good  translation  to  be,  I 
that,  in  which  the  merit  of  the  original  work  is  so  completely  trans*  1 
fused  into  another  hmguage,  as  to  be  as  distinctly  apprenendfd,  ]| 
and  as  strongly  felt,  by  a  native  of  the  country  to  which  that  Ian-  || 
guage  belongs,  os  it  is  liy  those  who  speak  the  language  of  tlic  ori-  If 

ftnail  work.  Now,  supposing  this  dcscrintion  to  be  a  just  one*  which  2 
think  it  is,  let  us  examine  wbat  are  tlie  laws  of  translation  which  I 
may  be  deduced  from  it.  U  will  follow’,  *  I 

*  1.  That  the  translation  should  give  a  complete  transcript  of  the  1 
ideas  of  the  original  work.  I 

*  2.  That  the  style  and  manner  of  w  riting  should  be  of  the  MDI  X 
character  witli  that  of  the  original.  ^  4 

*  3.  lliat  the  translation  snould  have  all  Uie  case  of  original  J 
position.*  pp.  15,  16.  1 

Of  rour§e  the  present  work  is  in  a  great  measure  made  up  of  I 
cpiotations, -^instances  of  good  translation,  and  instances  of  W  d 
We  sliall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  autlior  through  all  his  criti-  ■ 
citfins  and  ‘  aucupia  verhoruxn,’  but  shall  make  a  few  uaooa-  I 
nected  observations  on  divers  opinions  delivered  in  the  course  of  I 
tlie  work.  ^  I 

The  auUior  seems  to  think  (p.  4,)  that  the  paucity  of  good  I 
translations,  (which  hy-the-bye  we  do  not  think  is  so  greti,  | 
arises  from  there  having  *  been  so  little  done  towards  the  im*  | 
provement  of  the  art  itself,  by  investigating  its  laws,  or  unfold*  ij 
mg  its  princiulea.’  We  cannot  agree  with  him; 
that,  in  translation,  as  in  all  other  literary  compositions,  tkffl 
critic  does  not  give  law's  to  tlie  poet,  the  |)oet  points  them  ■ 
to  the  critic.  As  nature  acts  by  general  laws,  which  it  il  ■ 
business  of  the  philosopher  to  investigate,  so,  in  all  I 

poet  has  wrriitcn  and  pleased,  and  the  critic  has  searckw  » ■ 
writings  to  find  out  why  he  has  pleased.  What  was  H  wt  ■ 
practice  of  Euripides  and  Sopliocles  that  pointed  out  to  ■ 
Ills  unities  ?  and  what  is  it  but  the  practice  of  ourdrajw^i 
that  teaches  us  to  impugn  the  authority  of  Arlst(^?  • 
beauty  is  presented  to  us  we  may  feel  it,  but  it  ■ 

powers  of  the  poet  to  create  it.  We  are  huinblj  of 
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(bat  we  sliall  not  liave  one  ijooil  traiiMlation  the  more,  for  this 

*  fssiy  on  the  principles  of  translation.* 

What  llien  is  the  use  of  eriticism  ?  Not  to  instruct  tho 
writer  but  the  reader  ;  to  point  out  to  him  beauties  which  his 
iMtUiJtion  luiijht  pass  over,  to  ^uurd  him  a&'uinst  the  ‘  ihd- 
ru  vida,*  the  splendid  faults,  which  he  might  incautiously  ap¬ 
prove  ;  and  thus,  by  improving  his  taste,  to  increase  his  pleasures. 

Thret‘  chapters  are  employed  on  the  first  general  rule.  In 
the  translation  of  scientific  and  historical  works,  tlic  original 
.HUM  be  strictly  abided  by,  or  truth'  may  be  violated  :  in  poetry 
a  greater  latitmie  must  be  allownl.  ‘  1  conceive  it,’  says  Sir 
Joim  Denham,  as  quotiHi  by  the  author,  ‘  a  vulgar  error  in 
‘  translating  poets,  to  affect  being  fidnn  inferpren,  I^et  that 
‘  care  be  with  tliein  who  deal  in  matters  of  fact  or  matters  of 

*  faith ;  but  whosoever  aims  at  it  in  poetry,  os  he  attempts  at 
‘  what  is  not  required,  so  shall  be  never  |>erfonn  what  he  at- 

*  tempts  ;  for  it  is  not  bis  business  alone  to  traiislaU*  language 
^  into  language,  but  ^>oe8ie  into  poesie ;  and  poesic  is  of  so 
^  subtle  a  spirit,  tiiat  in  |>oiiring  out  of  one  language  into  ano- 
^  ther,  it  will  all  evaporate ;  and  if  a  new  spirit  is  not  added  in 

*  the  transfusion,'  there  will  remain  nothing  hut  a  caj)ut  uwr^ 

*  tuum.'  (pp.  63,  64.)  VVe  think,  however,  that  the  essayist  al¬ 
lows  the  jioetical  translator  too  gr<*at  a  liberty  of  adding  to,  or 
taking  trom,  the  ideas  of  the  original.  For  instance, 

*  We  find  frequently  in  Homer,  amidst  the  moit  striking  beauties, 
lome  circumstances  introduced  which  diminish  the  merit  of  the 
(bought  or  of  the  description.  In  such  instances,  the  good  taste  of 
the  tranblator  invariably  covers  the  defect  of  the  origiDsJ,  aod  ofiea 
converts  it  into  an  additional  beauty.  Thus,  in  the  simile  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Sd  book,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  offendi 
Against  good  taste.* 

‘  Et7*.o^r4  Nrrt;  narixivifii 

riM'ifAiViV  Strl  ftX«rv,  nkiurn  l<  rt  nmrtf  mfxtUw, 

T#V»w  Tu  t’  IwiXrvvff^Uf  t*  iiti  %aaf 
'SI;  4^  Tu/f  vwo  *•79’!  imvi/t'  AiXkiif 

£r^e|uif>wv*  fxa>ai'Jw  ithr^r^tf 

*  As  when  the  south  wind  pours  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  lops  of  the 

*  moumains,  whose  shade  is  unpleasant  to  the  shepherds,  but  more 

*  commodious  to  the  thief  than  the  night  itself,  and  when  the  gloom 
^  is  ss  intense^  that  one  cannot  see  £arther  than  he  can  throw  a 

*  stone:  So  rose  the  dust  under  the  feet  of  the  Greeks  ^marching 

*  silently  to  battle.* 

*  With  what  superior  taste  has  the  translator  heightened  this  sU 
isHe,  and  exchanged  the  ofiending  circumstance  for  a  beauty.  'Hie 
ftolt  is  in  the  third  line ;  rif  r*  iniXt^avut  Ac.  which  is  a  mean 

pp.  88,  89i 

Now  we  think  this  a  very  prettily  selected  circumstan^  and 
characteristic  of  the* simplicity -and  rusticity  of  Homcc*f 
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There  U  a  image  luucU  ul'  the  same  kiud  U 

Maiioc.  , 

«  — .  .  ».■—  ...  A  rocky  S'tream 

*  Which  from  tlie  came  down  tUcrciipread  iUclf* 

*  Into  a  quiet  lake,  to  coiiqKUki  wJiich 

*  Had  been  a  two  hour^i  idea^ureahle  toil ;  ^ 

*  And  he  wlm  from  a  well  strung  bow  cotild  send 

*  His  shaft  across,  had  needs  a  sinewy  arm.* 

Agaiii  : 

*  An  improvement  is  sometimes  very  hapjdly  made,  by  tulistitiitiii^ 
figure  and  metaphor  for  simple  saniitaetit ;  as  in  the  h)lii»ving  exan. 
pie,  frooi  Mr.  Mason’s  excellent  tronahuion  of  Du  FrocMioy’i  Art  of 
rainting.  Ju  the  original,  the  poet,  treating  of  the  merits  ot'  the 
antique  statues,  says : 

‘ - queis  posterior  nil  protulit  ictus 

Condignuni,  ct  non  inferms  loagc,  arte  inodoque.* 

*  This  is  a  simple  fact,  in  the  perusal  of  wliich  the  reader  isitruck 
with  noticing  else  but  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Mark  how  in  the 
translation  the  same  truth  is  conveyed  in  one  of  Uie  ilnebt  figvirtaof 
poetry: 

*  ■■  ■■  I. .  ■  i.i  ■  ■  .1.  with  reluctant  gaze  *  ‘ 

To  these  the  genius  of.  siicci  e  ang  d;i^s  •  r 

L<K>ks  dazzled  up,  aird,  as  their  glories  spread. 

Hides  in  his  luaiule  his  diuduishM  heaiL’  pp.  Ak 

Tide  is  enikedy  giving  up  the  oscMiKin  of  tka- of iginal ;  for 
^vliut  can  bo  iHoretddtiM'oui  thau  the  didacUc  dryisese  of  Uulm* 
m>y,  wtd  Uit'  buldiuiiage  of  bib  tiiuHlalxN:  ?  Towartbi  tiie  end  af 
tifia  |Mu:S  of*  llie«  work  W4^  ineei  with.  Ibe^  most  inqiudenc  .spcoiiMU 
o^ti'Hiislaliou  ibut  w^  over  saw  ;  k  is  of  iliu^  begimuagof 
ftiHe  Loot'.  •  •  *  *  »  '• 

*  J  • 

‘  Primapvi  cano  furta  [ininSt  fort umque  ^ecii!®  ° 

Tristta  fatn'i^rdSi  lahis  ubi  prima  notavit 
Quotquot  Adumro  geiiitos  da  siingnine  vidit 
Phorbiis  (td  He$perias  ab  Koc  cardinr  met  as  ; 

Qiios  proQul  OkriiiomU  Paradlsi  depulit  hortiu 

Dira  cupido  uttavuoi,  rapUque  utjuria  pomi^*  4rc.  4rc.  p.  106. 

-  'This  in,  tmWwdi,  an  Ihe^critic  ohnertea,  *  an  exauipfe  el  •very 
thing  that  k  eiqioim  aud  oftrmdvo  in  poetical 
oannot  p««iw  from  thw  paPt  witltdnt  fifst  ohfwviug  ifreaullwr® 
•urjtc  in  harmohiee.  *  Atlrr  qifottiig  ihe  lines,  ’  , 

*  A  fitlfe  gliding  slreiini,  which  Xanth'us  was,  '  ^  * 

UnkaoM  a  ^  |)4st— io  tiie  lolh. grabs’  ^  ,  . 

Secuicl^  arude-i-a  Phrygian  htraioit  forbid  j  .  [  *  ,  . 

’ '^HiiD  triad  on  Hector’s  dust — with,  ruins  hid,  .  ^ 

llic  stone  retain’d  no  sacred  ineftiory.’  p»  71*  ,  ‘ 

ba  '  Sc  mubjL  be  ib^cieuf  in  a.  luu^jci^  fV»/  ^ 

iloi's  Dot  prefer  Taricd  lutuwpU),^  die  at^yCj.Jincfi^  to  w 
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uf^onn  return  of  amt  chirftin^  meaHuri^^  &(*.  Wo 

mn^  be  oxciistHl  here,  if  we  ventui'e  to  doubt  whether  iIk*  * 
kioncy  in  a  musical  ear*  does  not  in  this  instanoe  roat  with  the 
•iiilior.  More  inhariuouiouH  rhyme  than  the  above  stiA'  and 
itvnted  liiu^  we  not  a(s|uaiute4l  with. 

TUe  four  next  chapters  explain  and  enforce  tiie  second  general 
rule. 

*  Next  in  importance  to  a  faithful  transfusion  of  the  sense  and 
oeaning  of  lui  author,  is  un  assiinihition  of  the  style  and  manner  ot' 
writing  in  the  translation  to  Uiat  ol'  the  orii^noi.  This  requisite  of  a 
food  translation,  though  but  secondary  iu  iuiportance«  U  mnrodif» 
Bcult  to  he  attained  than  the  former ;  for  the  qualities  requisite  for 
jwtly  discerning  and  happily  imitating  the  various  charnrtors  of  style 
md  manner,  are  much  more  rare  than  the  ability  of  simply  under- 
standing  :m  author’s  sense.  A  good  translator  must  be  to  dU« 
cover  at  once  the  true  character  of  his  autlior's  style.  He  must  as¬ 
certain  with  precision  to  what  class  it  belong ;  whether  to  that  of  the 
pave,  the  elevated,  the  easy,  the  lively,  tne  florid  and  ornamented, 
or  the  simple  and  unattbeted ;  and  these  characteristic  qualities  he 
must  have  the  capacity  of  rendering  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
translation  as  in  the  original.  If  a  translator  fail  in  this  discernment,* 
ind‘\itant  this  capacity,  let  him  be  ever  so  thoroughly  in*.istcr  of  the 
leuscof  his  author,  lie  will  present  him  through  a  uistorting  medium, 
or  exhibit  him  otten  in  o  garb  that  is  unsuitable  to  his  cliaractcr.* 
pp.  109,  iia 


In  chaptor  the  seventh  ere  given  the  ‘  Ihuitationn  of  the  rule 
regarding  (he  imitation  of  style.’ 

•  •  I.  This  imitation  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 

of  the  languages  of  the  original  and  of  rhe  translation.  The 
Greek  language,  from  the  frequency  and  finniliarity  of  ellipsis,  al- 
lowi  a  conciseness  of  expression  which  is  scarcely  attaimibte  in  any 
other  tongue,  and  perhaps  least  of  all  in  the  English.'  pp.  177, 178. 

‘  2.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  admit  of  inversions  which* are 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  Engilsh.'  p,  196. 

*  8.  The  English  language  is  not  incapable  of  an  elliptical  mode 
of  expression  ;  but  it  does  not  lidinit  of  it  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
Ulin.’  p.  198, 

TluHig  distiuctloiis  si'ein  not  very  acleiitihc.illy  made,  nor  will 
tka  reader  very  easily  discover,  from  the  term?*  used  by  tlie 
vtthur,  the  diflenuicc  between  (he  first  and  third  iimitatlous. 
Pwticular  ellipses  and  inversion!*  are  appropriate  to  particular 
bngiiages  :  and*  the  man  w  oe  shotdd  usie  them  iu  another, — 
^0  should  transhate  ‘  Trepida  civitas  inciisare  Tilierium,’  into 
‘  the  terrified  city  to*  blame  'Fiberius,*  (p.  198,)  or  f^ve  us  in  a 
^ion  of  Homer  jmeh  sentences  as  these,  ‘  ITic  heroes  the 

*  daughter  beg^n.— Alexander  first  a  warrior  sle>w-^Thraugli 
‘  the  neck,  by  the  helm  passed  the  steel  — 1  pin  nous,  tiie  t»oa  of 
‘  Dexius,^  through  the  shoulder  he  pierced — to  the  earth  fell  the 
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*  chit'f  in  hU  blooci,’  (p.  liW) — wouUi  not  ho  pro|>erW  stS^  H 
translate  ill,  as  to  write  his  own  motlier-tongue  ill.  There  is  i 
brevity,  however,  ]>roeee< liner-  from  the  autiior,  not  from  tiie  hui- 
firnt‘i/0;  is  th:it  of  Taeitus  and  Sallust, — tfboilier  lawliUs 
or  iiol  is  not  hill  to  the  ])res«'nt  purjiose  ;  if  it  Ik^  "iven  up,  the 
inaniif^r  of  Uie  author  is  not  |>reserveil.  Tat'itus  writes  thuM ; 

‘  Milii  quanto  plura  recentiuni,  sou  vcteruni  revolve,  tanto  magii 
ludlliria  reruni  mortaliuin  ennetis  in  negotiis  obverbuntur;  quippe 
tknia,  fpe,  vencrati'^nc  polios  omnes  dt'stiiiabantiir  imperio,  quaa 
<]uem  tuluruai  principem  fortuna  in  occulto  tenebat.*  p.  IbS. 

And  tl'iu  following  translation  is  praised  by  tlie  essajist. 

*  Upou  uii  oci^ioa  like  this,  ll  is  impossible  not  to  pause  Jotm  «o» 
tntnt^  to  maJ:c  a  reflect Ln  ihat  naiurrjlif  rises  out  ^  the  fsuI^ecU 
W’licn  wo  review  what  has  bceu  doing  lu  the  world,  is  it  not  eri* 
dent,  dial  in  all  transactions,  whether  of  aneieut  or  of  modern  dale, 
M)me  btrange  cjpriee  of  fortune  turns  all  human  wisdom  to  a  jest? 
lu  the  juncture  heibre  us,  Claudius  tigured  so  little  on  tlie  staee  of 
.public  business,  that  tliere  was  scarce  a  man  in  Kome,  who  did  not 
fieeio,  by  tlie  voice  of  fame  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  desired 
for  the  sovereign  power,  rutlicr  than  the  very  person,  w’hom  iaie, 
in  that  instunt,  ciierished  in  obscurity,  to  make  him,  at  a  futurt 
period,  master  of  the  Uoman  w'orld.*  p.  l8Gv 

But  how  unlike  is  this  to  Tacitus  1  Indeed  a  little  farther  oa 
the  author  sconis  intirrly  to  give  up  the  imitation  of  theinaniwr 
of  the  oTiginul.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Stew  ait,  the  translator  of 
Sallust,  In*  says, 

*  Observing  in  general  a  very  strict  fulelity  to  the  sense  of  hUori- 
gmr.l,  he  saw'  at  once  the  fruitlessness  of  any  attempt  to  imitate  the 
abrufH  and  sententious  manner^  together  with  those  other  prmuni^ 
charactnisiics  of  the  style  ol  Sallust,  which,  although  the  aaturll 
partiality' to  his  author  has  led  him  to  vindicate  and  even  to  pine* 
gyrisc,  lie  well  knew  the  utter  impossibility  of  transferring  to  a  Isn- 

.gunge  wid^' dilferent  in  its  structure  and  idioms  from  that  of  the 
original.  This  utteuq  t,  iherctore,  he  has  w  ith  great  judgment  alto¬ 
gether  abandoned;  iimiiiug  himself  to  the  correct  expression  ofthf 
sense  of  his  author  in  pure  and  eloquent  language,  possessing  all  the 
ease  of  original  composition.*  pp.  198, 199. 

But  where,  it  will  be  asktHl,  is  tlie  necessity  of  thus  abridging 
by  tlie  manner  of  the  original?  lu  the  first  place,  a  modait 
jW5dn  will  not  always  think  it  very  easy  to  substitute  a  betur. 
The  conci.^eness  of  Tacitus  has  a  force,  which  a  translate 
will  iuTain  think  of  giving  by  an  accumulation  of  the  most  (brcJ- 
ble  exprcssioiis.  In  the  next  place,  tlie  peculiariiics  of  an  ^ 
fhor’s  manner  are  so  nearly  allied  to  those  of  Ids  mattCT,"^®*^ 
of  thinking  and  niotlcs  of  expression  are  so  much  akin, — tkit  t 
is  hai'illy  passible  to  give  the  sense  of  an  author  fairly  in  any  ^ 
.but  his  own.  The  siiuplicity  of  Homer’s  heroes  someu®* 
look  H  rioiculous  in  the  s^iteoaour  of  Pope’s  ’translstioD.  Ad® 
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liese  b<>AUtK«  Mid  faults  \\re  frequently  ao  allied  in  cOtnpoAitiony 
iiat  you  caunot  take  one  and  Itnive  die  other.  If  conoiseneail 
fifM  frequently  ^cat  force,  it  must  oci*asiouaily  briiii^  a  little 
obscurity :  if  ainplificatiou  produces  richness,  it  must  Hometiiuev 
ibo  produce  weakness. 

ninth  chapUT  briiu^s  as  to  the  third  ^leral  rule. 

« If  the  order  in  which  1  have  classed  the  three  general  laws  of 
truulation  be  their  just  and  natural  arrangcraent,  which  1  think  will 
birdly  be  denied,  it  will  follow,  tliat  in  all  cases  where  a  sacrifice  is 
secessary  to  be  made  of  one  of  those  laws  to  aiK)ther»  a  due  re« 
ought  to  be  paid  to  their  rank  and  comparative  importance, 
ibc  different  genius  of  the  languages  of  the  original  and  translation, 
will  sometimes  make  it  nccessanr  to  depart  from  the  manner  of  the 
original,  in  order  to  convey  a  faithful  picture  of  the  sense ;  but  it 
would  be  highly  preposterous  to  depart,  in  any  case,  from  the  sense, 
for  the  sake  of  imitating  the  nuinner.  Equally  improper  would  it  be, 
to  sacrifice  either  the  sense  or  manner  of  the  original,  (if  these  caa 
be  preserved  consistently  with  purity  of  expression),  to  a  fancied 
ease  or  superior  gracefulness  of  composition.’  pp.  221-,  225. 

Here  again  we  cannot  agree  with  the  critic.  An  air  sof  ori¬ 
ginality  and  ease  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  first  requisite  of  a 
translation.  If  a  translator  cannot  unit4>  this  wth  the  other  two 
qoaiifications,  he  is  undoubtedly  unskilful,  but  he  may  yet  ho 
read, —a  privilege  which  will  not  long  be  granted  to  him,  who 
may  give  the  sense  of  his  author  faithfully  and  in  his  pro|)cr 
manner,  and  yet  with  the  stiff  and  ungraceful  air  of  a  trans¬ 
lator. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  essayist.  After  this 
there  is  nothing  but  minute  criticisms,  backed  with  numberless 
quotations,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  abstract.  The 
Tolume,  on  the  whole,  it  is  needless  .to  say  Is  tlic  production  of 
in  elegant  and  cultivatiHl  mind  \  but  it  is  certainly  drawn  oul 
to  a  very  unnecessary  length. 

Alt.  VIII.  Memoirs  of  the  Private  and  Public  Life  of  William  PeniK 
By  Thomas  Clarkson,  A.M.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  l020.  Longman 
*nd  Co.  1813. 

^UE  object  of  biography  is  to  improve  the  mind  by  an  ao 
count  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  individuals,  t  The  ma- 
l^riala  of  which  it  should  be  composed,  must  be  derived  from 
^  sbgular  and  extraordinary  parts  of  the  species ;  since  it  cao 
he  of  no  utility  to  put  it  upon  record  that  a  man  was  bom,  ea^ 
<)nQk,  slept,  and  med.  Proximity  of  time  and  plaoc^  as  it 
often  magnifies  what  is  little,  and  gives  a  kind  of  rarity  to  what 
^  very  common,  may  indeed  create,  on  the  death  of  ordinary 
P^i^vons,  an  interest  in  the  detail  of  thrir  lives :  bat  as  the  only 
interest,  that  can  be  felt  iatboee  who  have  long  beem 
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fpiiioved  from  tho  of  ac-tion,  mu«t  »rwe  from 

in  their  tioos  or  Tirtm^s,  their  exploits  or  miHerin^H,  the  !(oo4 

(H*  evil  thcj  ha%e  clone  to  tlieir  fellow  iivmi — if  their  oflti J[ 

notliini^  pcH'iiliar  in  tliose  respec'ts,  it  if^  Itihoiir  iii  rain  to  attempt 
to  draw'  them  from  ohlivion. 

William  Penn  was  evicUmtly  nn  oxtraoniinary  man.  Hiata- 
leiiU  were  i^rt^ai  ;  his  sutferings  and  his  rlrUies  mcarkabla;  his 
aetiviiy  rarely  eipialled.  Vi  not  tiie  author  of.  the  rc'liffiouaiect 
of  the  Quakers,  it  is  uid«4te4l  to  him  for  die  ««reaCer  portioaaf 
its  exe<>lk*ac‘e  ;  wtiile  an  a  lei;islHtor,  he  ranks  w  ith  the  most  re- 
nownerl  sages  of  antHpiit*y  and  the  greatc'st  henefaetors  of  maa- 
kind.  The  first  geniuses  of  the  last  century  wrote  his  panegyric. 
But  the  piirticuiars  of  his  life  <u*e  little  known  to  the  pui4i^ 
^fr.  Criarksoifs  partialitu^  to  the  Quakers,  his  mxleat  love  sf 
iibtuiy,  hU  active  and  energetic  philauthropy  w'iU' easily  makait 
believed  tlut  he  is  a  fond  'adiuiier  of  Penn,  and  limt  he  could  not 
have  fallen  on  a  suhjec't  .more  agrcsnihle  to  his  uate  tlun  the 
nieiiioirs  of  that  eminent  |>erson.  i le  seeius  to  have  sparedii 
pains  or  labour  in  informing  himself  cd*  every  eireumstance  rrk- 
five  to  liiiii,  wiietiier  contaiiuul  in  well-known  or  obscure  worka. 
But  nutwitiistaiuling  the.  interest  of  the  subject,  the  extealaad 
accuracy  of  his  iulbrmation,  the  pious,  benevolent  and  tokraitt 
spirit  .wliich  he  dlscuvers  in  every  page,  and  tlieai'tless  simplk 
city  of  the  composition,  Mr.  Clarkson  is  so  tedious  aiui  iMuna- 
timcH  so  dull,  that  we  have  conskierabh'  (louht  whether  maay 
persons  will  have  the  patien(‘<'  to  f4>llow  him  to  the  eoncltuuim. 
lie  appt^ars,  indeed,  hiiusidf  to  have  take  suuii  delight  iu  the 
work,! os  to  have  neglecteal  the  means  of  making  it  agreeable  te 
oUiers. 

WiiUuin  PenD»  the  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Peno, 
of  tlie  audent  fmuily  of  Uie  Penns  of  Buckingliamshire  tfii 
(■loucestei  si lire,  and  of  ^Fargaret  .laspcr,  daughter  of  a  Dutch 
merchant,  was  born  in  Liondon,  October  I  Uh,  1044.  While  it 
Cbigvvell  School,  being  about  (‘leven  years  of  age.,  U  ucsaiu, 
*hc  frit  religiofus  emotions  of  an  unusual  Jiature,  having. 
strongest  Convictions  of  the  Divine  existence,  and  oftheca^^ty 
of  man  to  hold  intercourse  witli  him.  As  he  made  great  pro- 
fideiu  y  iu  Ilia  studios,  he  was  entered  at  the  age  cii' difrttu,  a 
gcnticmaii .  cximmouur  of  Climi's  Cliuix*li>  Uxfonl.  lie  at- 
tiuuitfd  as  w  all  to  the  oxifirdaeH' of  the  college  t  as  to  rBcrmB>t 
isbich  canslfled  in  manly  sjiertsi  and  the  society  oii  ynungoMw 
^viiius,  among  whom  wese*l4obevt  S [Mincer,  ^terwasdsT^^ 
Suudevhmd,  nnd  John  Leekew  Meanwhile. Uie  reliipeM 
mans  width  he  bad  nawived  at  adiool  were  greatly  oan&imeAnf 
the  pmakiiig  of. 'rboiuaa  Lee,  a*  Quaker.  .  Lneapabia 
guising  bis  prirndples,’ he  began  with  wMue  others  to 
from  the  estaUiahed  worship,  w  hich,  the  heads  of  the  toUtp 
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fit  to  piUHsh  by  flue.  Upoa  an  order  frcxti  ChivrK'S  tlui 
that  the  students  should  wear  the  suqdice,  the  zeal  of 
{%ui  broke  all  bounds  of  decorum.  With  some  uUier  youni^ 
^Ueineiit  he  fell  upon  the  students  who  appearc<l  in  surjtlices, 
^  lore  tliem  over  thtnr  heails.  For  this  outratii^*  he  was  cx- 
|dkd  the  colleffe  ;  after  which,  returning  home,  he  was  received 
irtt  coldly  by  nis  iatlier,  who  was  mortified  b<ilh  on  account  of 
kb'imrs  disgrace,  and  of  ttie  dUap^iointnieut  of  tliose  prospects 
d greatness  that  lie  had  formed  for  him:  and,  findin;^  ar*;^- 
nieuu  aud  blows  unaTailin^,  hu  at  last  luriicd  him  out  of 
dflors. 

The  Admiral,  however,  recovering  Iris  usual  afTcH^tiun,  and 
ourcooic  hy  Uie.  iiuportiuuty  of  liU  wii'o,  forgave  lus  S4m  ;  but 
k>  preveut  future  evil,  ho  sent  him  to  iV.uice,  uxpectini^  that 
ata  scenes  would  luakr  him  forgot  Ills  old  couiioctious,  and  the 
of  F rencli  maniiors  correct,  his  i^ravity.  Dein^  aUacked 
wJuila  at  Paris,  by  a  pHrsoii  who  thou lit  liimself  af« 
bnUtl,  Perm,  discovered  his  coui'age  iu  dUariuiurf,  aud  his  for* 
Hwauce  in  sparini^,  the  assailant.  Sonic  months  of  his  absence 
ttlVdiico  lie  spent  at  Saumur,  avdiliiif;  biiaself  of  the  instme* 
\M  uf  famotts  Amyrault.  VV'hile  uii  liis  way  to  Italy,  lie 
VIS  ritralled  by  bis  fatlier,  who,  appointcil  to  coiiimaud  the 

intaitaiiist  tiio  DtiUdi,  wished  hiiu  to  take  care  of  hia  family  in 
Ikh  aiukMice..  'Fho  luliniral  seems  to  have  liecn  sati.sfied  with  tlie 
iispro%u ‘incut  of  his  son  duruu;  his  travels  ;  for  ho  had  aetpiired 
I  lively  aud  polislied  air  in  his  mauuors,  which  ho  considered  as 
inikatia^  a  diaii^o  m  lu»  niiiui.  liul  he  no  sooner  returnee^ 
irm  sea  than  he  discovered  Ids  mistake.  Tlio  ilaiue  wassnio* 
tiireil,  not  oHtin^uislicd.  More  attached  than  ev^ir  to  tlio  (^iu* 
lijkv  aiuli  lialuls  of  tlie  Quakers,  he  Uinwv  his  father  into  fresh 
psrpirxixk's,  wlio  now  rtsoivetl  to  send  him  into  Irelajid,  tliat  iu 
tW  society  of  his  friends  at  the  i>uke  of  Onuonii's  eouri,  his 
^  nit^lii,  if  possible,  acqitiru  anew  idas.^  This  scheme  being 
uaifiiciiial,  he  detrnuiiwd^aV  lH>it  to  intrust  bim  with  Uie  ii\auagc- 
aant of  kirtre estates  lylug  in  the  comity  of  Cork,  that  he  might  Im 
Uadhaanee  iVoin  his  ihu^li^h  connexions^  amt  find  fallmniploy- 
Qttai  for  liis  tilde.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  tlm  mlaiurarHprtijects 
ivthr  recoveryiof  Ids  sou  to  lie  always  frusUmted.  Bering  aq- 
riihntally  atC'oiJs,,  Peuu  heard  from  hoey  tboiierson 

preaching  h^, made  such  aD’iuiproHsioneii  his  minn  whUe 
a  discoynvse  wUich»  completud  bis  conversion  to  the 
<iir%uies.  aud  praotico  of  the  OMakers*  Those,  liowH^ver,  were 
times. in  whiuh  it  was  safe  to  profcNs  Ui^ogicfd  novelties, 
at  n  roU|pous  martiug  ho  was  seised,  ipdllt  rrigbtneo  oUumh, 
^*1  reusing  to  give  a  bond  for  his  good  li^iavlour,  he  was  heaX 
^*^l^^n,  *  Ag  it  wasnot  tlioiuduQSof.PafHi^io^siiflfer  ^wpUiDut 
Ids  grievaucea^  he  addnMu^  hknself  in^s  ^Hrited 
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titylc  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  iramwliately  ordered  his  re* 
lease. 

Soon  after  this  event  an  interview  took  plaee  between  the  id- 
miral  and  his  son.  Despairni^  of  alterihg  his  general  view? 
Sir  William  only  proposed  that  he  should  sit  without  his  hit  in 
his  own  preJieiiee,  that  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
Finding  him  deterniineil  not  to  conijdy  even  In  this  trifle,  he 
again  turned  him  out  of  di>ors.  Apologetieal  explanations  of 
tlie  op)s)siuon  of  Penn  and  his  friends  to  the  apparently  innoeent 
fashions  of  the  world,  introduced  in  this  and  another  plice, 
(pp.  ‘27,  92,)  by  31r.  Clarkson,  deserve  a  little  considentioo. 
I'liey  imaginetl  themselves,  he  says,  chosen  from  the  world  to 
bear  a  testimony  against  its  corrupt  and  comii)ting  customs : 
the  appointed  instruments  of  purifjnng  the  world,  they  thou^t 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  abandon  all  its  ceremonies  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious.  This  persuasion,  that  they  had  a  supernatural  commis¬ 
sion  to  reform  mankind,  may  be  sunicient  to  explain  the  puerifi- 
ties  and  extravagance  of  the  early  Quakers  ;  but  it  is  hjr  no 
means  sutVieieiit  to  justify  them.  Had  it  been  well  foumlrd, 
instf'ttd  of  being  enthusi«\8tic,  it  would  not  have  excused  thit 
want  of  res|>ect,  that  arrogance,  that  they  discovered  toward'^ 
persons  in  stations  of  honour  and  authority.  For  tlieydidnot 
pretend  to  have  a  particular  revelation  as  to  tiie  dereliction  of 
those  customs  which  involved  not  any  moral  tuqntude.  In 
trampling  on  the  decent  forms  of  civilized  life,  they  seem  tohite 
been  actuated  by  a  blind  opposition  to  whatever  was  established, 
rather  than  a  nice  sense  of  the  shades  of  good  and  evil,  virtuf 
and  vice.  They  aciopted  in  moral  matters  the  principles  of  fte 
ancient  Crermans  in  regard  to  war,  and  deeraed  themsclves'ie- 
rtirc  in  pro|)ortion  to  the  interval  between  them  and  their  fnc* 
mies.  The  founders  of  Christianity  had  evidently  a  supemitwfii 
commission  to- reform  their  fellows;  but  while  they  abimdowd 
all  tliose  customs  and  ceremonies  that  were  morally  evil,  fltey 
never  dreamt  of  foiwaking  those  that  were  innocent,  for  thr 
purpose  of  raising  a  barrier  against  the  contagion.  They  hr* 
came  all  things  to  all  men,  paying  honojiir  where  it  wm  dw*, 
and  complying  with  custom  where  it  was  harmless.  '1^ 
suasion  of  Uie  Quakers  that  they  were  peculiarly  appointed  to 
purify  the  world  was,  after  all,  a  groundless  imagination ; 

90  far  from  jastifying  a  deviation  from  harmless  customi,  w* 
Served  itself  to  be  censured.  It  was  an  unwarrantiM^J^ 
sumption  on  which  any  •  absurdity  or  extravagance  I* 
graiied.  He,  who  under  the  influence  of  such  a  notion,  WWT 
inoonveutences  upon  himself,  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  ctm- 
mended.  . 

Penn,  thus  cast  out  by  his  father,  supported  his  mind^f^jj 
ftdfloce  in  Ibe  care  of  Pfov idence.  His  wants  were  suppW  n 
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^  mother  and  otlicr  friends.  In  1068,  beinsc  in  tlie  twenty- 
jjujth  year  of  his  age,  he  coiniiienced  preaehor  and  autlior  ; 

in  which  of  these  ca])acItieH  he  was  the  most  diligent  it  is 
JificuUto  say.  lie  seems  to  have  preached  e non gli  to  employ 
whole  of  his  time,  and  to  have  b«?n  so  cngagtsl  in  writing 
uto  have  no  time  to  preach.  In  the  course  of  fift<*en  years  lie 
published  about  hfty  works,  some  of  them  ratlier  bulky,  and 
j^vering  various  and  extensive  reading.  It  will  be  suiiieieiit 
tu  notice  tlie  more  remarkable  of  them  as  wc  proi‘ml  with  his 
bfe.  As  he  was  uow  engaged  with  tlie  Quakers,  he  soi/ed  «wery 
opportunity  of  |)ropagating  and  vindicating  their  doctrines,  by 
preadiing,  writing,  and  disputation.  A  book  called  A  (luiiW 
to  true  Religion”  appearing,  with  severe  animadversions  upon 
tlie  Quakers,  he  replied  in  ‘‘  The  (xuide  l^listaken.”  lie  eli¬ 
ded  in  a  public  disputation  with  Viiieeiit,  a  Pr<*Mbvterian,  in 
which  not  meeting  with  good  treatment,  he  appealed  to  the 
worhl  in  The  Sandy  Foundation  shaken.”  In  consequence  of 
some  notions  diiTereut  from  the  doctrines  at  that  time  prevalent 
relative  to  tlie  Trinity,  contained  in  this  work,  oftensive  to  |HHr- 
ions  ill  authority,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  he  imprisoned  in  4hw 
Tower.  It  being  told  liiin  *  that  the  Bisliop  of  London  had  re- 
‘  8olve<l  that  he  should  eitlier  publicly  recant,  or  die  in  prison,* 
he  rej>lied  with  great  firmness,  ‘  that  the  man  who  would  reap 

*  anu  not  labour,  must  faint  with  tlic  wind  and  perish  in  disa}>- 
^  puintuients ;  and  that  his  prison  should  lie'his  ^rave  liefore  he 

*  would  renounce  Ids  just  opinions.*  During  his  confinement, 
•a  ho  tliought  it  criminal  to  be  idle,  he  composted  his  “  No  Cross, 
No  Crown  a  work  which  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
edificatiou.  After  seven  months  severe  confinement,  ho  was  re- 
letsed  by  an  order  from  the  King,  obtained  at  theinteit'csaion 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  admiral  now  began  to  relent.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  his  integrity  he  allowed  him  to  return  hmne,  though 
I*  did  not  admit  him  to  his  presence.  He  signifieil  to  him  by 
liis  raollier,  that  he  might  proceed  to  Irelaml  to  exeoutt*  a  com- 
inissiuu  for  him.  In  the  intervals  of  Imsiness  he  pre«che<), 
Wrote  tracts  to  confirm  those  wlio  had  h<‘eii  lately  eonverteit  to 
hk  principles,  and  visited  those  who  vvere  in  prison  on  acoount 
of  their  religion.  On  his  return  to  England  a  reconoiliation  took 
plnce  between  his  father  and  him. 

la  consequence  of  the  Conventicle  Act  passeil  1670,  ho  was 
•^i*e<l  in  the  act  of  jireaching,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  On 
hU  trial,  which  came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey,  He^itemher  S,  we  have 
a  remarkable  example  of  his  self  possession  and  magiisnimiiy, 
op  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  oilier,  of  the  injustice,  btaptry,aiid 
Violence  of  Uie  magistraU^s.  The  circumstances  oi  the  trial 
•^tully  recorded  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  while  they  illustrate  the 
uuLappmeas  of  that  age,  form  a  strikiog  coatraat  to  tha 
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fleroruin,  aiul  moderation  of  our  tribunals.  ShorOf 
aft*‘rH  arils,  IVun  |mblish(Hl  an  account  of  tliis  mnuor^ 
trial. 

Admiral  Penn  now  drew  near  his  end.  The  prospert  of  ha 
own  dissol  (ion,  (he  character  and  sntterinjp^  of  his  son,  exettH 
a  most  aflei'tionati'  concern  for  his  welfare.  He  desireil  the  Ihihe 
of  York,  by  one  of  his  friends,  io  proteil  him  as  far  as  intuit 
be  consistent,  and  use  his  iiiAuence  to  procure  the  Kioto's  pro. 
tection  in  case  of  persecution.  Rinieivinj^  a  satisfactory  answer 
not  loiifi^  before  his  death,  he  thus  delivered  himself: 

Son  William,  1  am  weary  of  the  world  !  I  would  not  live  over 
ray  days  again,  if  1  could  conmiond  them  with  a  wish ;  for  the  snares 
ot  life  are  greater  than  tho  fears  of  death.  This  troubles  me,  that  I 
have  offeiuled  a  gracious  God.  The  thouglit  of  this  has  followed  me 
to  this  day.  Oh,  have  a  care  of  sm!  It  is  that  which  is  ihe  stin|; 
both  of  life  and  death.  Tliree  things  I  commend  to  you.  First, 
let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt  you  to  wrong  your  conscience.  I 
charge  you,  do  nothing  against  your  conscience :  so  will  you  keep 
peace  at  home,  which  w  ill  be*  a  feast  to  you  in  a  day  of  trouble.  8e* 
condiv,  whatever  you  design  to  do,  lay  it  justly,  and  time  it  lea- 
tonahly;  for  that  gives  security  and  dispatch.  Thirdly,  be  not 
trmilded  at  disiippomtmonts ;  for  if  they  may  be  recovered,  do  it ; 
if  they  cannot,  trouble  is  then  vain.  If  you  could  not  have  helped 
it,  t>e  content ;  there  is  oflen  peace  and  profit  in  submitting  to  Pro* 
vidcnce;  for  atHictions  make  wise.  If  you  could  have  helped  it,  let 
not  your  trouble  exceed  instruction  for  another  time.  These  rules 
will  carry  you  witli  firmness  and  comfort  through  this  inconstant 
world.'*  pp.  83,  81. 

Though  left  by  tho  death  of  his  father  in  the  possession  of  an 
CHlAie  to  ilie  amount  of  fiftiH?n  hundred  pounds  ]>or  annum,  he 
jHMvevercd  in  his  foriuer  course,  travelling  as  an  itioerant 
priuuher,  huldiug  a  piihlie  disputation  with  a  Baptist,  composing 
au  objurgatory  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  on  af- 
count  of  Ids  cxiielty  to  mmuc  of  the  students  hi'cause  of  tlteir  re¬ 
ligion,  and  writing  agahist  the  Papists,  till  lie  was  seized  agaitt 
by  Uie  arm  of  bigotry,  and  refusing  to  take  tho  oath  of  allegi- 
aiK'e,  Uirown  into  Newgate  for  six  months.  It  deserves  to  he 
ineiitioiMul,  that  during  his  e.\aiuiiiution,  reHiH'tions  having  been 
made  ou  his  morals,  he  broke  out  in  the  following  animated  ** 

I  II  ■  ^ 

cludlenge: 

«  I  make  this  bold  oliallenge  to  all  nu.’n,  women,  and  children 
upon  earth,  justly  to  accuse  me  with  having  seen  me  drunk,  hcarn 
nie  swear,  utter  a  curse,  or  speak  one  obscene  word,  much  lew 
i  ever  made  it  my  practice.  I  speak  this  to  God’s  glor}',  who  hii 
ever  preserved  me  from  the  power  of  these  pollutions,  and  wlio  nj® 
a  child  begot  an  hatred  in  me  towards  them.  But  there  is 
nmre  common,  than  when  men  arc  of  a  more  severe  lift  tha® 

®ary,  far  loose  persons  to  comfort  themsclved  with  the  conceit, 
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lifte  were  once  ap  they  themselves  are ;  and  as  if  there  wore  no  ooW; 
gtertl  or  oblique  line  of  the  <^p«s5  or  globe,  from  which  men 
jZht  be  said  to  .come  to  the  arctic  fmie,but  directly  and  immediately 
the  antartic.  Thy  words  sIkUI  he  thy  burtlien,  end  I  trample 
tkj  dander  as  dirt  under  niy  feet.’  pp.  99—100. 

While  IB  ptisou  at  this  time,  he’ad«lreMeti  liiiuaclf  io  ParKa* 
Beutuij^UHt  enforcing  the  Conveiitkle  Act ;  to  the  Sberit^  of 
hoiidau  oti  the  ahiisiveiiess  ol’  the  keeper  of  Newi^te,  a  Catho* 
lie,  ill  <Wt'em‘e  of  his  “  Caveat  at^ainst  Popor\  ;”*aiKt  publishcHl 
fear  other  books,  aiuoni!^  which  was  a  coiisithTahle  work  on 
tfkrttioii.  Alter  his  ndease  from  prismi  afhl  a  siKWSsfnl  tour, 
■adf  in  Cerniaiiy  tiud  lloliaiHl  for  tl»e  purpose  frf*  diflhsinfi^  liU 
feli|poiis  iloctriiies,  he  married  the  dau;^iter  of  Sir  William 
8l»nngett,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  sweet  dispositiou,  and 
letlled  at  Ricknvansworth. 

It  was  now  in  (he  power  of  Penn  to  enjoy  tlie  swetdj  of  opu* 
Imceaud  leisure.  Rut  a  st'iise  of  his  duty  as  a  luiuister  of  tbe 
Gosfad,  the  (lis^>utatious  tem{>er  of  the  tiling,  and  tbe  activity  uC 
lug  own  nature  kept  him  iu  ooustaiit  employment.  Ry  the  ro* 
cal  (1674)  of  the  indulgeuee  granted  by  i'haHea  11.  to.trfider 
eooscitmees,  tbe  fury  of  bigotry  and  iiersecution  again  Inwka 
looa*,  whieh  he  endeavoured  to  check  by  letters  to  Juntieea 
ukI  to  the  king,  and  publisliiiig  several  treatises,  partly  ex- 
pbiniag  and  vindicating  the  {mncdples  of  tlie  Quakers,  and 
pirdy  rrcotnnitMiding  toh‘ration.  By  his  jiroadiing.  he  liroui^lit 
orer  luaiiy  to  the  Quakers,  and  held  a  mihlie  disputation  with 
Ap  fiinous  Baxter,  iu  whieli  he  came  off  victorious.  In  1077, 
iocoaipauY  with  Fox  and  Barc  lay,  he  travelled  through  several 
parts  of  llolbuid  and  Germtiiiy*  propagating  lux  n^bgkMM  doc^ 
uiik'8,  bcMiig  ill-treaU'd  in  some  places,  Imt  in  others  oonverting 
pspions  of  all  ranks,  sexes,  and  persuatNons.  ^ 

The  severe  laws,  to  wbkfi  tlie  fears  of  Uie  nation  (167^)  gave 
^  igaiust  the'  Papists,  prewied  with  equal  vtolewee  n|>on  all 
iw-coiiformists.  Tlie  clause  tor*  discriminating  Protest. iiit 
frw  Catholic  dissenters  not  affording  relief  to  the  Quakers,  as 
ccnild  not  take  the  oath  and  make*  the  declaration  that  were 
^tjnirc^d,  Pc'iin  presented  on  their  beliaff,  a  petition  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  cousc*quenoe  of  wiiieh  lie  obtained  a 
^iug  before  tbe  Committee  of  the  House  cjf  Couiiuoas.  Tbo 
*pecch  tliat  he  delivered  on  this  occasion,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
a  very  favourable  impression  on  the  conii&ittee,  *  we  shall 
before  our  readers. 

*  If  we  ought  to  believe  that  it  is  our  duty,  according  to  tbe  doc- 


ich  more  wc  ought  to  holcl  ourselves  obliged  to  cieclarc  with 
when  called  to  h  by  to  great  an  authority,  what  is  not  our 
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hope ;  especially-  when  our  very  safety  is  eminently  concerned  ia  it 
doing,  and  when  we  cannot  decline  this  discrimination  of  (mnelrci 
fVom  Pimists  without  being  conscious  to  ourselves  of  the  guilt  of  oar 
own  suftcrings,  for  so  must  every  man  needs  be,  who  suffers  mutel? 
under  another  character  than  that  which  truly  belongs  t  )  him  and  h« 
belief,  lliot  which  eiveth  me  a  more  than  ordinary  right  to  spai^ 
at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  is  the  great  abuse  which  I  hare  re* 
ceived  above  any  other  or  my  profession  ;  for,  of  a  long  time  1  hare 
not  only  been  supposed  a  Palmist,  but  a  Seminary,  a  Jesuit,  an  einis* 
sary  of  Rome,  and  in  pay  from  the  Pope ;  a  man  dedicating  my  en. 
deavours  to  the  interest  and  advancements  of  that  party.  Nor  hath 
tills  bc^en  the  report  of  the  rabble,  hut  the  jealousy  and  insinuation 
of  persons  otherwise  soiier  and  discreet.  Nay,  some  zealots  for  the 
Protestant  religion  have  been  so  far  gone  ia  this  mistake,  as  not  only 
to  think  ill  of  us,  and  decline  our  conversation,  but  to  take  coarage 
to  themselves  to  prosecute  us  for  a  sort  of  concealed  Papists ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that,  w  hat  with  one  thing  and  what  w  ith  another,  we  hare 
been  as  the  woobsacks  and  common  w'hipping  stock  of  the  kingdom: 
all  laws  have  been  let  loose  upon  us,  as  it  the  design  xvere  not  to 
fnJ'THf  but  to  destroy  tis  ;  and  this  fwt  for  what  rve  are^  but  for  idUt 
toe  are  not.  It  is  hard  that  w'e  must  thus  bear  the  stripes  oj  another 
interest^  and  be  their  proxy  in  rmnishment ;  but  it  is  voorstf  that  tom 
men  can  please  themselves  in  such  a  sort  qf  admiration.  But  mark  :  I 
would  not  be  mistaken.  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  JU^  became  1 
exclaim  against  tlic  injustice  of  whipping  Quakers  for  Papists,  ihit 
Papists  should  be  whipped  for  their  consciences.  No :  for  tnough  tbs 
band,  pretended  to  be  lifted  up  against  them  liath,  I  know  not  by 
what  discretion,  lighted  heavily  upon  us,  and  wc  complain,  yet  we 
do  not  mean  that  any  should  take  a  fresh  aim  at  them^  or  that  theji 
should  come  in  our  room,  for  we  must  give  the  liberty  we  ask,  and  canmt 
be  false  to  our  principles,  though  it  were  to  relieve  oursehei  /  for  we 
have  good  will  to  all  men,  and  would  hax^  none  suffer  for  a  truly  sekr 
and  conscientious  dissent  on  any  hand.  And  I  humbly  take  leave  to 
add,  that  those  methods  against  persons  so  qualified,  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  convincing,  or  indeed  adequate  to  the  reason  of  man* 
kind ;  but  tois  I  submit  to  your  consideration.  To  conclude :  I  hope 
we  shall  be  held  excused  of  the  men  of  that  (the  Roman  Catholic) 
profession  in  giving  this  distinguishin  declarationg,  since  it  is  not  with 
design  to  expose  them,  but,  nrst,  to  pay  that  regard  we  owe  to  tbt 
inqmry  of  tliis  committee,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  relieve  our¬ 
selves  from  the  daily  spoil  and  ruin  which  now  attend  and  thr«tt« 
many  hundreds  of  families,  by  the  execution  of  laws  which,  we  hisn- 
bly  conceive,  were  never  made  against  us.’  pp.  214—217. 

As  apprehensions  for  tlie  safety  of  the  Protestant  relifwe 
still  ag^tateil  the  nation,  Pena  who  was  ever  ready  to 
advice  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals,  published  “  A® 
A<ldress  to  Protestants  of  nil  persuasions  upon  Uic  presept  coo- 
juncture,”  containing  an  account  of  what  he  thought 
valent  vices  and  errors  of  the  age,  which  however  did  li^  JJ 
allay  the  ferment  Ua  was  neoki  engaged  in  endeavouiii| « 
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tfociih?  tht*  election  of  Al»;ernon  8i<lney  to  represent  (iiiildfoni 
wlhccnsinuu:  Parliament,  which  bein^  soon  clissolveft,  he  mack* 
iBOther  attempt  for  him  at  PrambtT,  but  faileti.  i4ls  deviatioti 
ofi  llitfi  occasion  from  flie  usiml  practice  of  the  Qtiakrrs  in  re- 
^  to  the  elective  fruneliists  was  owin*(  to  a  hi^h  estet'm  of  the 
Jfstintftii'^h^'d  person  for  whom  he  exerted  himself. 

So»*«rly  as  Iti75,  INmiu  had  lavMi  chosen  to  arSitnite  between 
John  Fenwick  and  Fdwnnl  Uyllimce,  who  had  purchased  of 
Lord  Berkeley  half  of  his  share  of  New  Jt'rsey.  IJyllinst^e  fall- 
into  ditHculties,  indueetl  IVnn,  with  two  otiicm,  to  lH*coine 
lnisUN‘s  for  his  creditors.  Tlie  principal  rnanut^ernent  of  this  con*- 
«fii  devolvin«r  on  Penn,  his  attention  was  tlrawii  to  the  new 
•grid.  Disgusted  with  the  vices  of  Knrope,  lainentini^  over 
tlip  siilVtTiiKjs  to  whicli  eonscientions  persons,  particularly  (hose 
of  his  own  sect,  were  coutiuually  exposed  In  Ihi^dand,  lie  formed 
tif  idea  of  fonndiny^  a  eoloiiy  in  that  re'4:ion,  with  the  view  of 
iffordins;  to  those  w  ho  were  |H*rsecuted,  an  as)liiin  where  tliey 
'  BiUfiit  profi'ss  their  reliscuni  with  the  ^reati^sL  si'Ciirity — of  rui.sin^ 
ifirtaous  empire  which  mi8;‘ht  prove  a  model  to  distant  atces  and 
fittions— and  of  diHiisinsf  hy  t^xample  and  instruction  the  lii^fiil 
of  riiristiiinitv  anionc^  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  new  conti¬ 
nent.  Pidl  of  this  maijnifitvnt  jwoject,  he  applied  to  Charles  II. 
for  a  (rad  of  land  in  America,  in  payment  of  sums  which  the 
profuse  and  needy  j^oviTument  of  (hut  prince  owed  his  father. 
Ills  [h'tit ion,  after  .'several  ohjeetioiis,  particularly  on  theirroiind 
of  IiIh  beiuij^  a  Quaker,  having  Ihhmi  granted,  he  immediately 
to  curry  his  dt^it^iis  intoefTeet.  He  published  an  account 
of  iho  province,  which  the  Kinij^  had  styled  Pennsylvania,  in 
boicmrof  his  father,  with  a  copy  of  the  Royal  Cliarter,  and  the 
t^ns  on  which  hc^  de..sii;ned  to  part  with  the  land.  The  advice 
totkosei\ho  were  inclinerl  to  lawnie  adveiiturc'rs,  ^subjoined 
to  this  account  of  Pennsylvania,  deserves  to  be  extracte<l,  aa 
characteristic  of  the  honf'sty  and  ]>iety  ot  Feiiii. 

“  I  doiire  all  my  dear  country  folks,  who  may  be  inclined  to 
'oio  tijo^e  parts,  to  consider  seriously  tlie  premises,  as  well  the  in- 
^OBfeniency  as  future  ease  and  plenty ;  that  so  none  may  move 
OT  from  a  fickle,  but  from  a  solid  mind,  having  above  all 
^gl  an  eye  to  the  providence  of  God  in  the  disposing  of  thcin- 
and  1  w'ould  further  advise  all  such  at  least  to  have  the  per- 
if  not  the  good  liking  of  their  near  relations,  for  that  is  both 
^rsl  and  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all.  And  by  this,  iioth  natural 
and  a  friendly  and  profitable  correspondence  will  be  pre- 
between  them,  m  ail  which  1  beseech  Almighty  Gud  to  direct 
*♦  that  his  blessing  may  attend  our  honest  endeavours,  and  then  th« 
’^‘J^uence  of  all  our  unclertakings  will  turn  to  the  glory  of  his 
aaoie,  and  ail  true  happiness  to  us  and  our  poslerity.*  pp.  2^? 

'  n.  X.  Rr 
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He  piihlisluHl  likewise  flie  tVuine  ol*  ^overunieiit  of  ibo  new  i 
eoKmy,  ai»<l  tiie  laws  iiittler  whie.li  lie  (iesii’iieil  liis  hubjeclH  lo 
live.  Ileiore  liis  departure  lor  his  siaileinenJ,  after  he  lud  d^,,^ 
whatever  lie  siipposiHl  conducive  to  its  welfare,  he  advlrr^^j 
lontf  letter  to  his  wife  ami  (  hiidien,  friMU  which,  hecaiis«*  of 
heuuty*  siin|dicily,  and  sound  wisdv)!ii,  we.  shall  insert  consi- 
ilerahle  <‘\tracts. 

‘  My  dear  Wife  and  Children — My  love,  which  neither  sea,  nor 
land,  nor  death  itself  can  extinguihli  or  lessen  toward  you,  mobt  en- 
dearedly  visits  you  w’ith  eternal  embraces,  and  will  abide  with  you  fur  ^ 
ever  :  and  may  the  (lod  of  my  life  watch  over  you  and  bless  you,  aaJ 
do  you  good,  in  this  w  orld  and  for  ever  ! — Some  things  are  upon  my 
spirit  to  leave  with  you  in  your  respective  capacities,  as  I  am  to  one 
a  husband,  and  to  the  rest,  a  father,  if  I  should  never  see  you  more  i 
in  this  world. 

*  My  dear  wife  !  remernber  thou  wast  tlie  love  of  iny  youth,  ami 

much  the  joy  of  my  life  ;  the  most  beloved,  as  well  as  most  wortliv 
of  all  my  earthly  comforts  ;  and  the  reason  of  that  love  wiis  niorethir  ' 
inward  than  thy  outward  excellencies,  which  yet  were  iiumy.  (rod 
knows  and  thou  know  est  it,  1  can  say  it  was  a  inatcli  of  Providencc’i 
making;  and  God’s  image  in  us  botli  was  the  first  thing,  andtheoiou 
amiable  and  engaging  ornament  in  our  eyes.  Now  I  am  to  leavt  ' 
thee,  and  that  w  ithout  knowing  w  hetlier  I  shad  ever  sec  thee  more 
in  this  world,  take  my  counsel  into  thy  bosom,  and  let  it  dwell  with 
thee  in  my  stead  while  thou  livest.  j 

*  First :  Let  tlie  fear  of  tfie  Lord  and  a  zeal  and  love  to  hisgloiy 
dwell  richly  in  thy  heart,  and  thou  w  ilt  watch  for  good  over  thyaM 
and  thy  dear  children  and  family,  that  no  rude,  li^it,  or  b«d  ubg 
be  committed  ;  also  God  will  he  olfended,  and  he  will  re|)cnt  hiinieif 
of  the  good  he  intends  thee  and  thine. 

‘  Secondly  :  lie  diligent  in  meetings  for  worship  and  husiaess;  slit 
up  thyself  and  others  ihnreio ;  it  is  thy  duty  and  place:  uod let 
meetings  be  kept  once  a  day  in  the  family  to  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
who  has  given  us  much  time  for  ourselves  :  and,  my  dearest,  U 
make  thy  family  matters  easy  to  thee,  divide  thy  time  and  be  regalir ; 
it  is  easy  and  sweet ;  thy  retirement  will  allord  thee  to  do  it;  asm 
the  morning  to  view  the  business  of  the  house,  and  fix  it  as  thou  | 

desirest,  seeing  all  be  in  order ;  that  by  thy  coun.scl  all  may  tDOft,  ^ 

and  render  to  thee  an  account  every  evening.  The  time  for  work,  , 

for  walking,  for  meals,  may  be  certain,  at  least  as  near  as*  msj be:  , 

and  grieve  not  tliyself  with  careless  servants  ;  they  w'ill  disorder  ibce:  , 

rather  pay  them  and  let  them  go,  if  they  wdll  not  be  better  by  adixiO'  \ 

nitions  :  tliis  is  best  to  avoid  many  words,  wliich  I  know  wound  tbc  j 

ioul  and  offend  the  Lord.  f 

*  Thirdly:  Cast  up  tin*  income,  and  see  what  it  daily  amounts  to;  ( 

by  which  thou  mayest  be  sure  to  have  it  in  thy  sight  and  power  to  ^ 

keep  within  compass :  I  beseech  thee  to  live  low*  and  sparingly, 

iny  debts  are  paid  ;  and  tlien  enlarge  as  thou  seest  it  convenKit.  j 
Remember  thy  motlier’s  example,  when  thy  father’s  public  spirited  ^ 
nest  had  worsted  his  estate  (wmich  is  niy  case).  I  kuow  thou krrttf  , 
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|)iiin  things,  and  art  averse  to  the  pomns  of  the  world ;  d  nobility 
natural  to  thcc.  I  write  not  aft  doubtful  but  to  quicken  thee,  for  my 
ttkv.  to  be  more  vigilant  herein  ;  knowing  that  (lod  u  ill  blew  thy 
and  thy  poor  children  and  thee  tbr  It.  My  mind  is  wrapt  up  in 
I  laving  ot  my  fathew’s,  ‘  I  desire  not  riches,  but  to  owe  nothing;* 
ind  triiiy  that  is  wealth;  and  more  than  enough  to  live  in  a  snare  al- 
lendcd  with  many  sorrows. 

*  fourthly  :  And  now,  my  dearcbt,  let  me  recommend  to  thy  care, 
my  dearest  children;  abundantly  beloved  of  me,  as  the  Lord's  bles- 
•ings,  and  the  sweet  pledges  of  our  inutUal  and  endeared  aO'ectioii. 
Above  all  things  endeavour  to  breed  thein.iip  in  the  love  of  virtue, 
and  that  holy  plain  way^  of  it  which  we  have  lived  in,  that  the  world 
in  no  part  of  it,  get  into  my  family.  I  bad  rather  they  were  homely 
than  finely  bred  as  to  outward  !)ehaviour ;  yet  1  love  sweetness  mixed 
rith  gravity,  aixl  cheerfulness  tempered  with  sobriety.  Religion  in 
the  heart  leads  into  this  true  civility,  teaching  men  and  women  to  be 
mild  and  courteous  in  their  behaviour,  an  accomplishment  worthy  in¬ 
deed  of  praise. 

‘Fitlhiy  :  Next  breed  them  up  in  a  love  one  of  another  :  tell  them 
hit  is  the  cliarge  I  left  behind  me  ;  and  that  it  is  the  way  to  have  the 
blessing  of  (iod  upon  them  :  also  what  his  portion  is,  who  hates,  or 
calls  his  brother  a  fool.  Sometimes  separate  them,  but  not  long ; 
4ud  allow  them  to  send  and  give  each  other  smiUl  things,  to  i  ndear 
one  another  with.  Once  morel  say,  tell  them  it  was  my  counsel 
they  should  be  tender  and  atfectionatc  one  to  another.  For  their 
leimingb*  liberal.  Sparc  no  cost;  for  by  such  parsimony  ;ill  is  lost 
that  is  saved:  hut  let  it  he  useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  consistent 
»klj  truth  and'godliness,  not  cherishing  a  vain  conversation  or  idle 
mind,  but  ingenuity  mixed  with  industry  is  good  for  the  body  and 
mind  too. 

‘And  now’,  my  dear  children,  that  are  the  gifts  and  mercies  of  the 
God  of  your  tender  father,  hear  my  counsel  and  lay  it  up  in  your 
bearts  ;  love  it  more  than  treasure,  and  follow  ii,  and  you  shall  bo 
Mwseil  here,  and  liappy  hereafter. 

‘  In  the  first  idace,  remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your 
Jouth.  It  was  the  glory  of  Israel  iir  the  second  of  Jcrcmiali:  and 
bow  did  (tod  bless  Josiah  because  he  feared  him  in  his  youth  !  and  so 
bedid  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses.  O  my  dear  children,  remember, 
•*'d  fear  and  serve  Him  who  made  you,  and  gave  you  to  me  and  your 
mother ;  that  von  may  live  to  him  and  ^orify  him  in  your  gene-i 
!  To  do  tins,  in  your  youthful  days  seek  after  the  Lord,  that 
may  find  him ;  remembering  his  great  love  in  creating  you ;  that 
are  not  beasts,  plants,  or  stones,  but  that  he  has  kept  you,  and » 
you  his  grace  w  ithin,  and  substance  without,  and  providl^  |denti* 
for  you.  This  remember  in  your  youtli,  thatyoumay  be  kept 
^  the  evil  of  tile  world ;  for  in  age  it  will  be  harder  to  overcome 
temptations  of  U. 

*  Wherefore,  my  dear  children,  eschew  the  appearance  of  evil, 
lore  and  cleave  to  that  in  your  hearts  which  shows  you  evil  from 

and  tells  you  when  you  do  amiss,  andrcprovei  you  for  it.  It 
•the  fight  of  Christ,  that  he  has  given  you  for  youir  salvation.  If 
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you  do  this,  and  follow  niy  counsel,  (iod  will  bless  you  in  this  irorU  ^ 
and  give  you  an  inlieritaiuv  in  that  which  sliall  never  have  an  end 
Tor  the  light  of  Jesus  is  of  a  purifying  nature ;  it  seasons  those  who 
love  it,  and  take  l»ee<l  to  it ;  and  never  leaves  siidi,  till  it  lias  brought  " 
them  to  the  city  of  (i<Kl,  that  has  foundations.  O  that  ya  may  be  J 
reasoned  w  ith  the  gracious  nature  of  it !  hide  it  in  your  hearts,  and 
flee,  niy  dear  children,  from  all  youthful  lusts :  the  vain  sporta,  pt»*  i 
and  nleasureti  of  tlic  world;  redeeming  the  time,  because  the 
days  are  evil ! 

Next :  be  obedient  to  your  dear  mother^  a  woman,  whose  virtue  i 
and  good  name  is  an  honour  to  you ;  for  she  hath  been  exceeded  bf 
none  in  her  time  for  her  plaini^ess,  integrity,  industry,  humanitf, 
virtue,  and  good  understanding ;  qualities  not  usual  among  women  in 
her  w'orldlv  condition  and  quality.  Therefore,  Imnotir  and  obey  her, 
my  dear  children,  as  your  mother,  and  your  father’s  love  ami  deHcht; 
nay;  love  her  too.  for  she  loved  your  father  with  a  deep  and  upnidit 
love,  choosing  him  before  ail  her  many  suitors  :  and  tlmugh  she  he  : 
of  a  delicate  constitution  and  noble  spirit,  yet  she  descended  to  thf  ^ 
utmost  temWmess  and  care  for  you,  |)crfoniiing  the  painfullcst  act*  h 
of  service  to  you  in  your  infamy,  »s  a  mother  and  a  nurse  Um.  I  i 
charge  you,  before  the  Lord,  honour  and  obey,  love  and  cberkh  f 
your  dear  mother.  p 

‘  Next :  betake  yourw^lves  to  some  lioncst,  indusUious  course  of  IHe*  i 
and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousness,  hut  for  example,  and  to  avoid 
idleness.  And  if  you  change  your  condition  and  marry,  choois, 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neither  > 
l>cauty,  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  ' 
niniahle  di.'qV^ition,  such  as  you  cun  love  above  all  this  world,  and  ( 
that  may  make  your  habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

*  Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  them:  itmJy 
be  v<>ttr  case ;  and  its  you  mete  to  others,  God  will  mete  to  yo«  ! 
again. 

*  Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation ;  of  few  words,  I  I 
charge  you  ;  but  alw  ays  pertinent  when  you  speak,  hearing  out  be- 

t  ore  you  attempt  to  answer,  and  then  spciiking  as  if  you  would  per¬ 
suade,  not  impose.  ‘  ' 

‘  VValch  itgainst  anger,  neither  speak,  nor  act  in  it ;  for  lib 
drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and  tlirows  people  into  despe¬ 
rate  inconveniences.  I 

*  Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ;  their  praiie  il 
costly,  designing  to  get  by  ^osc  tliey  bespeak ;  they  are  tne  word 
of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  flatter,  and  "flatter  to  cheat ;  and  which  il 
worse,  if  you  believe  them  you  cheat  yourselves  most  dtngrfWlly** 
pp.  311,  315,  317»  323. 

Soon  after  Ida  arrival  in  his  new  jKissessions,  IVnn  bold  • 
l^eiuTal  assembly  in  which  the  frame  of  government  and  tbi 
laws  agreed  \ipOn  th  England  were  witli  some  alterations  aurf 
Additions  approved  and  sanctioned.  As  one  of  the  roost  iato-  | 
'Mttiiug  parts  of  tltcsc  vulumea  ia  Uic  account  ol*  the  trtaty  ial* 
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tihWi  Penn  entered  witli  the  >Ye  shall  lay  it  hefere  our 

retdt'fs ;  it  is  an  exuniph',  ol’  Mr.  ('’larksou's  Li's!  mode  of 
imtiiig- 

*  Tl»t*  time  now  arrived  when  he  was  to  contiriii  his  great  treaty 
fitb  tile  Indians,  Mis  religious  principles,  which  led  him  to  the 
pcactiie  of  the  most  scrupulous  morality,  did  not  permit  liiui  to  look 
the  king's  {mteut,  or  legal  possession  according  to  tlie  laws  of 
Eoglaud,  as  suflicient  to  cstahlish  his  right  to  the  country  without 
puraui>iug  it  by  fair  and  open  bargain  of  the  natives  to  whom  only  it 
properly  belonged.  He  bad  ibcrefore  instructed  coinuiissioners,  who 
hid  arrived  in  America  before  iiiin,  to  buy  it  of  the  latter,  and  to 
Buke  with  thetn  at  the  same  time  a'  treaty  of  oternaJ  friendship. 
This  the  commissioners  had  done  ;  and  this  was  the  time  when,  by 
Mtual  agrc'eitient  between  him  and  the  Indian  Chieih,  it  was  to  be 
publicly  rutilied.  fie  proceeded  thereibre,  nccompmiied  by  hU 
triends  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  young  i)er!<ons  of  l)oth  sexes 
to  Coarpiaiinoe,  the  lndi:ui  place  for  tiie  name  where  rhiiiidelphia 
•ow  stands.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  the  Sacheiivs  and  tUeir 
tribes  assembling.  I'hey  were  seen  in  the  w'oods  as  fur  ns  the  eye 
could  carry,  and*  iookud  frightful  boUi  ot\  iw'count  of  their  lumd^r 
nd  their  arms.  The  Quakers  arc  re{)orted  %o  have  betm  but  a  huikiU 
fill  in  comparison,  and  these  w'ithout  any  weapon,— so  that  dismay 
od  terror  hud  come  upon  them,  had  they  ik)I  contklod  in  the  righte- 
oumess  of  their  cause.’  pp.  337,  339. 

It  ajipears  that,  though  the  partit**^  ^verc  to  assemble  at 
Cow^uaiiuoc,  the  treaty  was  made  a  little  higher  up,  at  ^lag- 
kiroaxoii.  Upon  this  nuw  aiands,  the  houses  of 

whid)  may  be  considered  as  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  'rUerc 
VK)  at  Sliackamaxpn,  an  elm  tree  qf  a  prodigious  si44*.  'I'o 
this,  the  leaders  on  both  sldi.*s  repaired,  appruac  hiag  each  otbiu* 
soder  its  widely-spreading  branches.  Wiiiiam  iVnii  ap)>caivd 
«  his  usual  efoUies.  He  ha<l  no  crown,  seeptre,  inact',  swowl, 
halhenl,  or  any  insignia  of  eminence.  He  was  distingyished 
wly  by  wearing  a  sky-bhie  sash  *  round  his  waist,  whieli  was 
made  of  silk  net-work,  and  which  was  of  no  largt'r  apparent 
dimensions  than  an  officer’s  military  sash,  and  much  Hke  it 
in  colour.  On  hjs  right  luind  was  Colonel  Markhauv,  his 
»«lation,  and  .secretary,  and  on  his  left  his  friend  I’earsoii ;  after 
vhoui  followed  a  train  of  Quakers.  Before  him  were  (^arritHl 
'nioua  articles  of  mcrchandl4e,  whiph  wlieu  they  came  neiu’ 
^  ^aelmnis,  were  spread  ul|)ou  tlie  ground.  He  held  a  roil  of 
pviimicnt,  containing  the  cuafinuation  of  the/lVeaty  of  Pur- 
and  Amity,  in  tiis  hand.  One  of  the  Sacbetun,  who  was 

•^is  gash  is  now  in  th  e  possession  of  Thom ae  Kett.  Esq.ofSeeth* 
•I  Hall,  near  Norwich. 
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thr  cliit  f  of  thrift,  thiMi  ;>tit  upon  hisotvn  lirud,  a  kinH  of  dian. 
lot  ill  \vhi<li  upjH'artMl  u  small  lion*.  'I'ltis  was  an  t‘inUpni  of 
kinu;ly  pi»wt*r  ;  ami  wIumiov^t  tho  ciiiot’,  who  had  a  ri^lit  to  wear 
it,  put  it  on,  it  was  nndrrstood  ihat  tho  phicr  was  niadt*  saiTfSl 
aiul  tho  ptTsons  of  all  pivsont  iiiviolahh'.  I  'lnm  puttinij  on  tliiJ 
horn,  tlio  Indians  throw  xlown  tlioir  I'ows  cml  hitows,  and 
s*':itod  thoinsolvos  round  thoir  chiofs  in  the  form  of  a  htif-inoott 
upon  lh»‘  s^ronnd.  ’IMn'  rhirf  Sachnn  thru  unnouiirrd  to  Wi|. 
liam  hy  moans  of  an  intorproter,  that  t!ie  nations  wore 

really  to  hoar  him. 

*  1  laving  been  thus  called  upon,  he  began.  The  (ireat  Spirit,  he 
said,  who  made  him  and  them,  w!u»  ruled  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth, 
nnd  V.  iio  knew  the  innerntofl  thoughts  of  man,  knew  that  he  and  hii 
friiods  had  u  heaity  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friemUhip  with  tiieni, 
and  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  ^Muver.  It  wuii  not  their  cu»< 
tom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  their  fellow -creatures  for  wlticli 
reason  they  had  come  unanm  d.  I  heir  obieet  was  not  to  do  injury, 
and  thus  provoke  the  (ireat  Spirit,  hut  to  do  good.  They  were  then 
met  oil  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so  tliat  do 
oilvant.'ige  whs  to  be  taken  on  eillier  dide,  but  all  was  to  be(>pennesi, 
brotherhood  and  love.  After  these  and  other  words,  he  unrolled 
the  |>archtucnt,  and  by  means  of  the  same  iiitequeter  conveyed  to 
them,  article  by  article  the  conditions  of  the  purchase  and  the  wordi 
of  the  compact  then  made  for  their  eternal  union.  Among  other 
tilings,  they  were  not  to  be  molested  in  their  lawful  pursuits,  even  in 
the  territory  they  had  alienated,  for  it  was  to  be  common  to  them, 
and  the  English.  They  were  to  have  the  same  liberty  to  do  til 
things  therein  relating  to  the  improvements  of  their  grounds,  and  pro* 
vi  ling  susti*nancc  for  their  ihiuilies  w  hich  the  English  had.  If  «ny 
disputes  should  arise  betw  een  the  two,  they  should  be  settled  by  | 
twelve  pLM  tons,  half  of  whom  should  be  English  and  iiali  Indiioi. 
He  then  paid  them  for  the  land  and  made  them  many  presents  bukj^ 
from  the  Merchandize  which  had  been  spread  before  them,  fiauDK 
done  this,  he  laid  the  roll  of  parclmieiit  on  the  ground,  oh  erving, 
again,  that  the  ground  should  be  common  to  beth  people.  He  then 
added,  that  he  w  ould  not  do  as  the  Mary  landers  did,  that  is,  call  , 
them  children  or  brothers  only  ;  for  often  parents  were  apt  to  ^ip 
their  chi’dren  too  severely,  and  brothers  sometimes  would  iliftf» 
ijciflier  would  he  compare  the  friendship  iK'twccn  him  and  them  to  a  . 
chain,  for  the  rain  might  •ometimes  rust  it,  or  a  tree  might  tall  iwl  , 
break  it ;  but  he  would  consider  them  as  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
with  the  Christians,  and  the  same  as  if  one  man’s  body  were  to  be 
■divided  into  two  jKirts.  He  then  took  up  the  parchment  and  pm- 
la^^nted  it  to  the  ^aclieni  who  here  the  horn  in  the  chaplet,  and  dt* 
fired  iiiui  and  the  cUlier  Sachems  to  preserve  it  carefully  for  llirec 
generations,  that  their  children  might  know  what  had  j)afscd  l)etw«n 
them,  just  as  if  he  Ikwl  rcm;;iucd  liimself  with  them  to  rt^pcat  ih 

pp. 
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’I'ho  purcljBso  of  tiio  proiiicc  ot*  Prnsylvania  lias  lioon  n 
truitliil  sourt  t*  ol' paiu*!;}  rir  ;  bu(  wlioUirr  jMiJtlv  or  not  may  b<* 
IVim  ivnsJib^rinl  himsrlt'  as  Iiuviii4(  a  rii^ht  to 
ilU|)0*'«*  of  laiuU,  ami  af  t»n!lY  (iisposed  of  u:roat  i|tiantitiosiH*fon* 
b«kin’'v  flutt  (lio  huliaiis  *o.*ro  iiu'litio;!  to  piut  with  tliiMii.  ilo 
lia<l  imlmvd  a  ijrfjat  mimh(*r  of  ivs|»o(‘tahlo  persons  (o  oniUark 
Kw  Aua'r’u  i,  in  orU('r  to  i»<*cnpY  lamis  '.\hioli  bothomj^ht  projxM*- 
Iv  Ix  lon*; '<l  to  i)tiu‘i  s.  '  Vitli  his  follo  .u'rs  ho  had  t  ikon  pos-» 
MH»siou  of  ilio  soil,  without  llio  appo»r;mc«?  of  an  incliiution  to 
L*iVt*  it,  should  his  pivscMioo  [irovo  iiisiii;rooahU^  to  thoso  whom 
lie  iltvinoil  it*>  ri'jcbtfid  owiiors.  Amoti^;  iJio  iniipiitios  and  atro- 
fltk's  of  ulluT  hiuropcan  scttli*i*s  in  tho  now  world,  the  conduct 
uf  iVim  ap(H‘ars  siirnally  just ;  hut  a  siinil  ir  conduct  in  oivi* 
liieii  count rii^  would  littli^  merit  that  ippoilatiun. 

ohtaiiu'd,  as  it  stH^nusl  to  him,  an  entire  rii^lit  to 
Pennsylvania,  Fenn  had  a  survey  taken  of  it,  itivid<*d  it  into 
counties,  aj^j'eifitinij  a  sherill’  for  eacli,  and  fixed  on  the  site 
sml  plan  of  (he  (tapitai  oi  his  dominions.  Hut  while  he  was  en- 
gaijr*!  in  providiiiji^  for  the  welfare  of  his  new  colony,  (he  ae- 
founts  whi<?h  he  rcceiveil  of  the  persecutions  of  the  tinahers 
detenu i lied  him  to  return  to  Fn&;land.  lie  arrived  uhont  the 
lime  of  (.'liarlv'S  the  Second’s  death.  From  a  jHTSuasion  that 
Julies  (lie  second  was  fi  icmily  to  liherty  of  conscience,  thoui^h 
lic  disapproved  of  his  ndii'ious  principles,  he  reneweil  tin*  in- 
timary  iihich  had  snhsisteil  between  them  while  that  firiuce  was 
Duke  of  Vork.  He  eniploycil  his  iiillueuce  w  itli  the  Kini^  solely 
Ibr  the  purposi'  of  doiiii^  i^ood,  intermeddliiic^  little  in  |Kirty  or 
jwlitical  matters.  Ainoii^  the  lirst  objwts  of  his  friendly  in- 
Urference  was  ljo(*ke,  who  bavin by  the  command  of  the 
lilc  kin^  deprived  of  his  place  of  {Student  of  Christ-clinrWi, 
Oxford,  and  foiloweii  his  fmtron  the  Ifiarl*  of  Shaftsbnry  into 
Hollttiul,  was  at  this  time  in  dani^r  of  beinj^  sent  prisoner 
‘oto  Fiiirland,  in  constnpuMue  of  his  opposition  to  arhitrary 
poaor.  Penn  is  antliorised  to  inform  him  that  he  shonld  be 
p«rdoned,  hut  the  philoso]>lier,  while  he  expresjunl  a  due  sense 
d  Peinrs  frieiulship,  replitsl  that  he  had  no  otx^iou  of  pardon, 
lot  having  licen  i(uilty  of  any  crime. 

But  while  Penn  thus  employeil  his  interest  at  court  for  the 
Wfit  of  many  deservint^  individuals, 'it  was  soon  sua|)ected 
tbit  hr  niust  he  of  the  same  relis^ious  primaplcs  a.s  die  Kin^,  and 

iliettor  of  his  arbitrary  iiusisures.  He  was  stiitmatised  as 
*  Papist  and  a  Ji^ult,  and  it  was  said,  he  had  bwa  breil  at 
^t-  Oiiirr’s  and  receiveil  priests*  orders  at  Rome.  I'his  clamour 
^bicli  stvins  to  have  had  no  other  foundation,  than- the  regard 
tbit  was  shewn  him  by  the  king,  was  so  strong  as  to  be  be-* 
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lirvtMl  by  the  s:rpateHt  part  of  iho  nation,  aiul  evm  by  man? 
bis  u\>ii  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  tlio  bic;h  opinion  taWh 

IViiii  eiU  rtaioed  of  bis  own  powers  of  p<‘rs!iasioj!,  that,  whilr 
labuiiriin^  uiub*r  siieb  rojiroaclns*,  and  when  the  minds  of  rmni 
were  in  the  most  violent  f»*rment,  bep\ddished  no  b  ss  tlim  thn'p 
works  in  fivour  of  the  most  ample  toleration.  It  deM‘r\es  to  Ih* 
mentioned  tiiat  about  ttiis  time,  heini^  on  h  velii^ions  misMon 
itollaud,  he  had  a  tlispnte  v.itti  Ibirnet  on  the  subject  of  tests 
which  seems  to  have  botm  the  oreasion  of  the  «s]>i‘iNions  which 
that  prelate  has  in  the  History  of  liis  (Iwn  'I'imes  tlirown  njon 
the  ehnracter  of  Heiui. 

1)4*01  me  daily  more  un)>opnlar,  and  the  accession  of  the 
IViiKv  of  t>runj“«i  <*nahled  tlies4*  who  were  his  em'inies,  f^)!^ 
prejudice  or  inalic^iiity,  to  exi'ciite  their  purposes.  He  wbs 
tried  and  iicipiiteit  no  less  than  three  time#*.  After  the  Inst  ac- 
c{uittab  heiiii^  on  tlie  point  of  sailintr  to  America,  he  was  ac- 
eu'^ed  tiy  u  prutlisraie  wretch  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  an»l  an 
ordi'i*  for  his  appivlnmsion  ohliti;iMl  him  to  u^o  into  ivtmnncnt. 
He  WAS  now  deprived  of  his  ijovennnont  of  Penny^ylvania. 
Durin;;  his  conlinement  he.  eomposetl  his  “  Fndts  of  SolituHe,” 
containing  luaxiins  and  redections  on  a  multitude  of  im|>ortant 
subjects.  Havinic  lM*en  for  a  ronsideral)le  time  e\eludetl  from 
soviet),  Ids  friends  of  rank  and  iiiHuenci*,  amonn*  whom  wen* 
the  Duke  uf  Hiickinirham,  l»rds  Somers,  Kanela;'li,  Ko- 
chester,  and  Sidney,  convi?u’e<l  of  the  purity  of  his  prmcipks, 
represeiiUii  his  case  to  Kinc^  William,  who  told  them  “that 
William  Perm  was  his  old  uctpiuintaiice  as  well  as  theirs,  and 
that  he  lui^ht  tbilow  his  biisiiu'ss  as  fr(s*ly  as  over,  for  lie  had 
nothim;  to  say  ns^ainst  him.”  He  was  soon  after  restond  to 
his  ^overriiiuHit,  and  nH*oMciled  with  tin*  meiidM*rs  ot' hw  own 
velimims  c  oinimiiiitv.  In  1096,  he  snstained  a  heavy  loss  in 
till*  death  of  his  ehhi*t  son,  a  y#ntli  of  amiable  manners,  of  *jreat 
attiinnients,  and  exemplary  pietv.  Notwithstandinfif  the  ctrf 
wliicli  he  bad  beslowi'il  on  the  alVairs  of  Pennsylvania,  the  al- 
ti^ratlous  in  the  ori^inal  constitution  and  laws,  to  wliub  he  bad 
at  ditlerent  times  consented  for  the  ]mrpose  of  presi'fviiip^ordff 
and  union  ainona:  the  colonists,  and  its  |>rosperity  nntk'r  hi' 
regulation  and  au{)eri!itondance,  dissentions  had  arisen  to  such 
a  heiijfht  as  to  rdpiirp  his  pn'seiiee.  At  last,  havinjr  ‘s*ttW 
kls  alfkirs  in  Kuropi'  he  sailed  for  Ameri<*a  1699.  He  (HCtijW 
himself  priucipuliy  in  cementing  the  union  among  the  ddfeimt 
parts  of  his  posM'ssioiis,  in  |»ro>idinga  regular  sujiply  for  thf 
support  id' lU*  provincial  government,  in  altering  and  impnofinf 
(iic  cJiara4*r  and  iaws,  in  iH*g«dACing  the  intemnirse  wtth  tk' 
iudinus,  in  preav'hing  the  HiMfM  I,  and  in  i»rncuring  the 
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trfttiucnt  of  tUo  notrrues  to  hv  made  a  part  of  the  discipline  of 
hi** own  reUyjious  society.  On  this  latUT  traiisaetioii  i\lr.  Clark- 
loiK  ;is  was  natural,  expatiates  with  miK'h  coinplamiey.  But 
stale  I’eiiii  was  just  on  the  tlmvsliold  of  his  iimuided  iiujiroTe- 
moots,  a  hill,  which  the  Bullish  <^overiiineiit.  ji^lous  of  the 
jruwinix  power  of  the  ]>roprieUry  jjoveniors.  lirousitt  into  the 
IlmiM'  ot  l^)rds,  .in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  authority 
tiul  hrim;’  it  all  into  their  own  hands,  ocxxisioiUMi  hia  rotiiru  to 
tauhuul.  A  law  -suit  in  whieh  he  was  involvtal  (1707)  with  the 
exivutors  of  his  steward,  made  it  cxptslient  for  him  to  live 
Name  time  within  the  rules  of  Urn  Fleet,  a  ciiuammtaius)  whieh 
Icil  llurke  in  liis  Account  of  the  kiuro^iean  Settloiueiits  in 
America,"  to  say  tliat  ho  diod  in  the  Fleet -prison.  He  was  so 
rtHluieil  as  to  he  under  the  necessity  of  iiiortifa^im^  his  pro- 
dnro,  and  was  just  on  the  eve  of  m  llinu^  it,  when  tiu*ee  itic* 
oesshe  apophctic  siMZures  deprived  hun  of  rotison  and  mehiory, 
io  which  state  hecontimusl  till  lus  death  to  17 IH. 

WUJiam  IVnn  was  tall,  robust,  and  in  maturer  years  rather 
I'orpidont,  and  of  tine  uppeai*anoe.  In  his  drt^s  he  was  neat, 
thamth  plain,  and  walked  with  a  cane,  whk'li  he  likc^wise  em¬ 
ployed  while  dictating  to  an  amanmaisis.  strikint^  it,ias  he 
pMxsi  the  room,  ai>fainst  the  tioor,  in  order  to  mark  the  nioi*e 
cBiphatical  points.  His  ret^ularity  may  be  colUmteil  from  a 
pa|)er  cailtHi  Cliristiaii  Discipiini',’'  stuck  up  in  a  cous|uciioi\s 
pail  of  his  house. 

*  It  appears  tliat  in  that  quarter  oP  the  year  whicli  included  port  of 
the  winter  and  part  of  the  spring,  the  memhers  of  the  family  were  ta 
liaent  seven  in  the  tnorniog,  in  the  next  at  six,  in  the  next 'at  Hve, 
•Old  in  the  last  at  six  again.  Nine  o’clock  was  the  hour  for  breakiaat, 
twelve  for  dinner,  seven  for  supper,  and  ten  to  retire  to  bed.  The 
whole  family  were  to  assemble  every  morning  for  woraluo*  They 
were  chilled  togetiier  at  eleven  again,  that  each  might  t'Cf^d  in  turn 
wme  portion  of  the  holy  A^ripture,  or  of  Alortyrulogy  ,  or  of  Friends 
hooks ;  and  finally  they  were  to  meet  again  for  wor3ijp  at  i>ix  in  the 
rvi-ning.  On  the  Jays  of  public  meeting,  in)  one  was  V*  he  abluent 
wcept  on  the  plea  of  health  or  of  unavoidable  engagement.  Thu 
•rrrants  were  to  be  called  up  aflrr  supper  to  render  to  their  master 
«nd  niistreis  an  account  of  what  they  had  done  in  the  day,  and  to 
fwceive  instructions  for  the  next.  ‘  They  M^rc  to  avoid*  loud  discourse 
Mid  troublesome  noises ;  they  were  not  to  ohnent  themaelvet  without 
Wtvc ;  they  were  not  to  go  to  any  public  house  but  upon  butdiiess  ; 
mkI  they  were  not  to  loiter,  or  enter  into  unprohtubie  Uik,  while  on 
Ml  crraml,’  pp.d^l,  SSU,  yii. 

IViui  iuui  natiivalW  a  good  capacity,  which  was  improve  by 
•ducuthm  uihI  inleivonrwe  with  tho  most  cniinent  men  of  hia  age. 
hiMMiiot  )>erlia|w^  be  denied  that*  he  wao  somewhat  tinclur^ 
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with  enthnsinsni,  and  that,  from  too  coiitidonco  in  hismtn 
opinions,  ho  was  apt  to  in  an  ars^ninont  till  his  oppo¬ 

nents  lM‘<  a!ne  silent.  Hut  tluv^e  trivial  hlemishes  alnvist  Vanivh 
Indore  his  srreat  and  eminent  virtues  ;  his  nohh*  disintiM-t  steiness 
and  liberality  ;  his  patienee  and  undaantisl  Ibrtitnde  under  mif. 
ferin*^  ;  his  indexible  ret^anl  to  the  will  ot*(5  ul  in  all  the  traim- 
actions  ot  lilV* ;  and  his  unwearied  diiii^encn  and  a|;plira(ion  in 
proinotinu;  the  interests  of  rerm,ioii,  humanity  and  freedom. 

Of  l^*nn  us  u  writer  little  is  to  he  suitl.  Ilis  voluminoiis 
works  are  now  alm<»st  entirely  I’or^^otten,  as  they  liave  not  the 
iiuTit  of  eleyaiiee  or  oiis^iiiality.  When  they  were  lirst  pnh- 
lished,  they  lesseneil  the  prejiidkics  of.  the  public  against  the 
Qnakei*s,  as  well  as  corrected  tlieir  iiTeg:ularifies  and  c'ccs^ntri- 
eities.  It  is  probable  they  likewise  contributed  Ui  ditinse  those 
tolerant  maiiims  that  now'  so  t*;enorally  prevail  in  the  nation. 

It  is  to  his  eHbrts  us  a  le^slator  that  IVnn  is  indebUsl  for 
his  fame,  lie  is  the.  only  mun,  who, in  forniini;  a  constitution 
and  laws  for  an  existint;  state,  has  mad*'  what  smned  to  hiui 
the  will  of  the  threat  law-e^iver  his  supreme  and  eonstant  rule. 
Nor  is  he  less  siiigular  in  liavini^  hud  peace  as  the  ^ri'at  object 
of  his  institutiuns.  In  distributing  tlu'  dei^revs  of  power  among 
tJie  members  of  bis  fi^overnment,  it  uppc'ared  from  ibe  event, 
he  retained  too  little  in  his  own  hands.  It  may.  imbued  be  |>re- 
tendetl  that  thinp:s  bad  not  a  fair  trial ;  since  the  beats  and  con¬ 
tentions  w  l’.icb  soon  sprunt*'  np  were  occasioned  by  bis  absence, 
lint  this  is  to  account  fur  U»e  event  rather  than  to  solve  the  ob¬ 
jection.  It  is  to  ttcknowleilgo  that  without  .the  eonstant  sujHTin- 
tendunrr  of  its  author,  tlui  constitution  of  IVnnsylvania*  wts 
unable  to  endure  tlu^  shoi  ks  and  vicissituiles  to  which  all  go¬ 
vernments  are  liable.  Thus  inucli  there  is  reason  to  think 
IVim  himself  wtiuld  have  acknowleilu^ed.  For  be  seems  to 
havi'  been  of  opinion  that  one  form  of  government  was  nearly 
as  good  as  aiiotber.  In  the  preface  to  flic  coustitutiou  of  IVnui- 
sylvania  li»*  says,  “  there  is  hardly  one  frame  of  government  m 
“  Uie  world  si>  ill  designed  .by  its  lirst  foundi'rs,  that  in  good 
“  bauds -would  not  do  well  enough.  Let  men  he  good,  and  the 
“  government  caimot  be  bail."  As  men  aiv  not  good,  the  con¬ 
stitution,  that  de|>end8  for  its  intiueiice  and  ^HTjKtuity  on  their 
goodness,  must  nec^twarily  In*  defective  and  ol  short  duration. 
It  is  lilt  glory  of  a  legislator  to  contrive  his  la>vs  so  as  to  secure 
their  (  uiitbmanco,  by  a  U  iumph  over  tlie  vices  and  corruptions 
of  iiieii.  'I'iiai  gi'vernment  is  the  best,  which  instead  of  taking 
it  for  granted  that  iiien  fu*©  virtuous,  puts  the  most  efl’ectual 
clucks  upon  th«‘ii'  wickedness,  and  |Nrovides  most  efl’ectually  for 
the  encouragement  oi  virtue.  Penn  entertained  a  more  U- 
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c)]niuou  of hiii  feLlo>v8  tliaii  bistury  or  obsi^rvatloii  ullo>v8. 
Aiuoii^  the  laws  ol  Penn  lor  whieb  too  ^[“reat  praise  CtaniKH 
|)(»  ^riscu  liini,  must  bo  nieiitioned  tliose  roliilive  to  iiniversaJ 
toKittlh'n— tho  punishment  of  ileatb— and  the  ireaUuont  of  In- 
(iian>  aiui  iK'i^roes.  In  his  rei;:nUtiuns  on  these  lioads,  he  sot 
not  oiily  un  example  to  all  other  legislators,  but  untieipaUMl  tlic 
retbouui^s  of  philosophy. 


Art  X.  Secret  Thoui^hts  nf  a  Christian,  Litrlj^  deimrted,  l*2iuo. 
pp.  19‘J.  4s.  ()d.  liatcluril,  1S13. 

'I'llK  advertisement  prelixod  to  .this  little  volume  diseloKes 
^  its  author.  'I'lic  name  of  Ambrose  S'plo  is  well  known  to 
the  religious  public,  and  they  will  receive  this  last  4‘tfhrt  of  his 
jKU,  with  eir(*cti<)nate  resjK'ct,  as  the  lej^acy  qf  a  friend,  the 
value  of  whit  !i  is  not  simply  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
uur  a(’(|uisition. 

*  The  papers  which  compose  the  volume  (it  is  stated)  were  wTitten 
during'  the  last  twelve  months  of  their  author’s  life,  'fliey  were  dc; 
figneu  by  him  for  posthuntous  publication,  ami  received  from  hii 
hand  tire  title  which  they  hear.  His  view  in  desiring  that  they  should 
be  offered  to  the  world,  will  be  understood  from  his  own  expressions 
in  a  memorandum  upon  the  subject :  “  1  pray  that  some  of  tli6 
thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  myself,  may  be  made  usefiil  to 
otliers.  1  leave  them  in  tin;  hand  of  him  who  alone  can  bless  tKf>m 
to  this  purpose.  Happy  if  my  reflections  in  the  last  moments  of  my 
lil'e,  encoin))as8ed  witli  manitold  infirmities,  might  be  attended  by 
tny  advantage  to  men,  and  lionour  to  iny  Kedeenwr.’*  * 

The  ‘  secret  thoughts’  of  this  venerable  Christian  were  ehielly 
rmploved,  us  might  be  ex])<M.ted  from  his  ch»ra<der,  in  ex|)lo- 
riiigthe  sucreil  volume.  It  is  deliglvtful  and  edifying  to  observe 
iho  diligiMice  with  which,  by  the  light  of  his  attaimnenfs  in  the 
original  languages,  lie  continued  to  ‘  search’  the  saCred  text, 
wt  to  (*stahlisli  points  of  criticism  liowcver  important,  btif  as  if 
•niiims  to  imbibe,  in  tlie  utmost  purify,  the  very  ‘  sjiirit  and* 
hfe’  ol  its  contents.  There  is  a  sort  of  (shall  w  c  say)  superstitious, 
reverence' for  the  original  expn'ssions  of  tlic  gfrat' charter  of 
oiir  liopes — it  is  the  sii)M'rstition  alleetioii  not  of  weakness — 
^hich  leads  us  to  attach  to  them  \  deeper  meaning,  a  more 
viuplutic  authority,  than  tlic  most  approved  trunslation  can 
wnvey.  f^oinething  similar,  but  relating  to  an  object  itiliniiely 
<lwpro|K)rtionate,  is  Uie  entliuMaam  of  the  scholar,  who  refers, 
uiiubatcdi  detight,  to  the  classic  idols  of  his  youth,  as 
^■wtaining  iu  the.viTy  forms  of  expression,  an  inexhaustible 
of  beauty.  Wc  may  venture  to  assure  llie  less  gifted 
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CMin»tian,  ihai  ^reat  ait  ai*e  the  Hoiulors  and  the  ht^autiiii 
\%hich  the  unwearied  fitudent  may  dLsiH)\er  in  thi'  ‘Holy  Itu. 

such  knowk*d^  is  little  necessary,  too  olten  little  cou- 
ducive,  to  that  Hpirituul  lii^ht  and  joy  which  the  Hihle  ]% 
adapted  to  disiienst'.  Kyery  attempt,  however,  to  ai. 

Mention  to  tlie  sacred  originals,  may  l>e  considered  us  u 
not  nniinpoilant  to  the  iiiteicsts  oi*  the  church.  We  will  mm 
lay  hefort' our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  the  departed  CJlnU. 
tiuirs  secret  thoughts.  The  following  paper  is  datetl  Sep- 
temher  10,  1811. 

‘  I  am  now  entering  upon  the  seventieth  year  of  my  age ;  and 
here  1  may  raise  an  Tben-ezer  of  gratitude  nud  praise.  Thus  bath 
the  Lord  sustained  me  many  years  more  than  1  once  supposed  that 
1  could  have  lived  upon  earth.  How  much  of  mercy  and  goodatti 
have  1  enjoyed  all  my  days  !  Once  1  was  nothing.  Tliy  favour 
brought  me  into  being.  Yet  beiim  born  a  sinner,  tliy  patieiice  en¬ 
dured  for  many  years,  till  thy  Imly  Spirit  renewed  me  in  the  spirit 
of  my  mind,  and  rendered  me,  O  Lord,  capable  of  receiving  thy 
truth  in  its  b'ght  and  love,  oitd  of  tasting  how  good  and  gracioa^ 
thou  nit,  of  w'hiqh  1  have  had  a  thousand  proofs  and  pledges.  Froa 
how  many'  dangers  and  sins  have  I  been  delivered  from  my  youth  up 
until  now  !  How  many  mercies*  spiritual  and  temporal,  have  1 

ned  through  thy  bountiful  providence  mul  exuberant  grace  1  What 
ave  been  departing  from  thee|  thy  goodness  has  prevented  ine, 
and  turned  my  heart  and  my|i'eet  mto  the  righi  way.  It  was  thy  grace, 
which  bestowed  fiuUi  upon  me,  and  kept  that  faith  uUve  from  oay  ts 
day.  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord*  not  unto  me*  but  unto  tliee*  be  thi 
praise*  that  I  am  a  sinner  redeemed,  restored,  and  made  willing  W 
love,  to  serve,  to  follow*,  and  to  enjoy  thy  holy  truth,  and  to  wsik  it 
ftll  thy  blessed  ways.  O !  may  1  still  be  fghting  the  good  fight  of 
faith  to  the  end,  arnl  never  draw  back,  till  1  receive  the  crow  n,  which, 
1  trust,  thou  hast  preparHl  for  me,  at  thine  a]>poarfng,  or  when  I 
am  culled  to  appear  before  tbec !  Supply  me  with  wisdom  and  Urcagth 
for  this  warl'ure,  for  1  have  none  of  my  own ;  and  .su^iply  according 
to  my  need,  ami  according  to  thy  riches  in  glQry  by  Christ  Je^ 
Thou  shah  have  all  the  praise  for  these  mercies  and  benefits  dunag 
eternity  ;  and  I  will  join  in  the  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Laaih,  pro¬ 
claiming,  that  thou  only  art  worthy  of  all  tlie  honour,  which  aogelf 
and  saints,  and  the  whole  creation,  can  render  to  thy  evcr-glonout 
name. 

‘  It  is  a  great  privilege  and  power  of  faith  to  be  truly  weaned  froni 
this  present  earthly  Kfc,  so  as  to  meet  sickness  and  death  whh  rwig* 
nation  and  serenity  of  mind.  Some  blessed  instances  have  occurred, 
through  on  extmonlinary  measure  of  divine  aid,  in  which  the  solenw 
summons  has  been  received,  not  only  wiHi  tranquillity,  but  wWj 
transport.  When*  the  heart  has  been  tinnly  fixed  upon  Christ,  MW 
lias  h*lt  the  tokens  of  his  everlasting  love,  winning  to  himself  the  w«, 
vrliich  has  been  well  weanetl  to  a  just  estimate  of  all  worldly 
being  raiscil,  also  to  an  cxtcusi\c  view*  of  divine  truths,  planned 
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(fcctiJil  acooriliug  to  the  covenant  of  grace ;  it  is  not  to  be  wonder* 
e\iU  that  Ciod  ^IlouId  necuiiurl^  own  tliis  his  gracious  and  cxaiUfd 
fork  by  nioie  thdii  orainary  decrees  of  his  presence  aiul  |K)\rerf 
tt  My  life  is  not  my  own  (says  the  believer) ;  for  I  am  not  my  own. 
bat  Iny  Lord’s.  He  freely  gave  it  to  me,  as  well  as  my  new  ana 
better  life  from  the  dead.  He  doth  not  rob  me:  he  only  takes  >vhat 
belongs  to  him,  and  was  lent  to  me  for  my  good.  My  times,  I  blesa 
him,  arc  all  in  his  hand ;  and  I  rejoice,  that  they  are  lodged  thero 
for  my  true  welfare  and  safety.  The  world  and  its  vanities,  with  ray 
own  weakness  and  infirmities,  are  all  |)usslng  away,  and  will  sooi> 
coQic  to  an  end ;  and  now  is  the  day  eoming  on,  wliich  shall  intm* 
Jaceme  into  a  glorious  world,  und  a  blissful  eternity.  It  is  luy  Lord'a 
jppoiutinent,  and  therefore  must  be  w  ell.  lie  hath  IovihI  me  with 
an  everlasting  love,  for  the  purpose  of  draw  ing  me,  und  at  this  very 
period  of  time,  to  himself  and  to  his  glory*  All  is  well,  because  lia 
halli  done  it.  I  am,  and  I  desire  to  be,  perfectly  satistied.  My  tiesh 
ihall  rest  in  hone ;  and  my  soul  shall  soar  above  all  corruption  and 
forrow.  O!  bl  e.ssed  he  my  God,  and  my  Father,  f<>r  bringing  me  to 
thk  issue !  I'o  him  be  ascribed  ail  tlie  glory,  through  my  dear  and 
j:nicious  Redeemer !’ 

Our  nr\i  extract  ia,  on  the  xvofd  ‘  Sabbath,  Rest,  Kxlxrfxv^i^ 
Qak't.’  If  may  be  given  as  a  sjiecimen  of  the  critical  obser- 
I  fiHons. 

I  ‘  \Vc  xjL'hich  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest.— Heb.  Iv,  3.  How- 
I  ttitlc  i$  the  Sabbath  of  the  soul,  this  quiet  resting  in  and  ui>on  Christy 
I  understood  or  enjoyed !  Indeed,  to  be  understood  it  must  lie  etijoyed* 

I  The  soul  to  cease  from  man,  to  cease  from  creatures,  to  cease  from 
I  lelf,  and  to  rest  with  quiet  faith  and  patience  upon  Christ,  in  lively 
I  ^prehensions  of  the  most  awful  kind,  and  under  the  impression  of 
I  m  mdst  pungent  and  alarming  dilHcultics,  proves,  that  God  is  in 
I  (ucli  a  one  of  a  truth.  To  this  believer  every  day  is  a  Sabbath,  he- 
I  cause  lie  finds  a  Sabbath  of  rest  every  day  in  his  soul.  -Noi  that 
I  he  doth  not  honour  the  Lord’s  Day  particularly  ;  but  lie  finds  Uic  in*> 

I  tention  and  spirit  of  that  day,  or  aims  to  And  it,  nil  the  week  in  hit 
I  loul.  He  bath  been  taught  and  enabled  by  the  Iluly  S|>irit  to  ci^c 
I  his  ow  n  works,  from  dependence  upon  his  own  camul  activities, 
I  from  the  natural  turbulence  of  his  own  spirit,  its  impatience,  its  fro- 
I  tard  will,  its  own  wisdom  ;  and  to  lean  upon  the  lielnved  in  passing 
I  tluough  the  wilderness,  and  to  be  desirous  of  resting  upon  Him  for 
I  yisdom  to  ^uide,  for  strcngtli  to  sunport,  for  pardon  and  peace,  for 
I  i^ifring  righteousness,  for  true  ancl  genuine  holiness}  and,  in  a  word, 

■  fhr  tilings  to  endure  and  carry  on  tlie  business  of  life  and  of  grace 
I  Here,  and  lor  the  full  and  eternal  ei^ojment  of  Christ  hereafter.  In 

■  this  way,  he  becomes  one  spirit  with  tlie  Lord,  has  communion  with 

I  lum,  fecU  his  sacred  inAuence  in  heart  and  life,  and  is  raiat^d  in  di- 
I  ei^ectation,  in  proportion,  above  uiuierable  and  ever*perpleiung 
I  taxlcties  of  this  lower  world.  As  all  things  are  of  God  to  biro}  so 
I  faith  labours  to  receive,  to  use,  or  to  bear  them.  He  prays  that 
I  ha  will  may  be  absorbed  in  bis  Uedeemcr’s,  trusting  to  his  truth,  and 
I  to  trust  to  that  truth  most  firmly  and  entirely,  that  every 
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thinp  f^hall  work  together  for  his  goo«l.  He  would  measure  all  pro 
vidences  by  the  Lord’s  p^olui^cs,  ami  not  liis  promises  by  pruviipn. 
ces,  many  ol*  which  may  not  be  within  his  comprehension  or  desire 
Tins  is  the  constant  lift*  ot  laith  ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  known  and  enjoyed 
by  the  Christian,  he  entm  s  into  rrst  and  that  quietneu  of  spirit,  which 
is  connected  w  ith  nssurancrjor  evcf'niore. 

All  this  is  the  prelude,  or  foretaNte,  of  that  high  and  holy  Sabbatum 
w  hich  renmineth  for  the  people  of  God  in  the  world  eternal.  There 
is  the  the  hnjiht  of  lioline^s  and  happiness ;  and  there  is  the 
the  w  here  God’s  special  honour  and  glory  dwTll ;  a  Sabbatism 

of  holintw  without  deviation,  of  bliss  without  interruption,  of  activity 
without  weariness,  of  praise  incessant,  of  delight  ineffnblt,  of  unity 
with  the  Hedcemer,  of  perK'ct  likeness  to  him,  with  the  everlasting 
fruition  of  Jkiioyaii  .Most  High,  Most  Holy*  and  Almighty.  0  the 
ravishing  sHtisfactions  of  this  eternal  state !  O  the  blissful  capacities 
of  a  ref  ned  and  sublimated  nature  to  enjoy  it  !* 

\Ve  have  only  room  for  one  further  extract.  It  was  the  last 
romj'osiiion  of  the  uiitlior,  and  was  written  only  two  dayspre- 
\ioiisly  to  (lie  final  attack  of  bis  disorder. 

‘  1  know  not  wlien,  where,  or  by  what  disease  I  shall  die.  This  I 
leave,  with  entire  submission,  to  the  will  and  disposal  of  my  hcaveoly 
father,  who  hath  engaged  himself  to  do  the  best  for  me ;  who  hath 
promised  to  make  all  my  bed  in  my  sickness,  and  who  hath  conquered 
death  for  me,  through  iny  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  It  i«, 
however,  no  slight  afl’air  to  be  dissolved  from  the  body,  and  for  the 
spirit  to  dy  into  an  unknown  world.  It  requires  no  ordinary  dejpe 
of  faith  and  patience  to  meet  it  well,  and  as  becomes  a  (^hristun. 
May  I  never  presume  upon  my  own  strength,  wisdom,  or  righteous¬ 
ness,  but  depart  hence,  as  he  hath  enabled  me  to  live,  upon  the 
mercy,  help,  and  righteousness  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  hath 
engaged  hinisidf  to  me  by  a  thousand  tics,  not  one  of  which,  1  trust, 
shall  ever  be  broken.  Lord,  liclp  me  to  believe,  and  help  thou  my 
mitural  unbelief!  Stand  by  and  support  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in 
my  dying  hour.  Let  not  J>atnn  prevail  over  the  weakness  of  iny  mor¬ 
tal  frame,  hut  strengthen  me  with  especial  might  by  thy  Snirit,  in  the 
iiyier  man,  that,  while  the  outward  man  verges  to  dccay»  I  niay  meet 
what  is  t'Trible  to  nature  w  ith  holy  calmness,  and  w  ith  such  com¬ 
posure  of  soul,  as  may  glorify  thee,  and  encourage  my  Christian  for 
friends  to  rejoice  in  thy  goodness  towards  me,  and  to  be  encouraged 
th ^selves  I  O  let  me  depart  in  j)cacc  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  scon,  and 
iny  soul  hath  tasted,  thy  precious  salvation !  He  witli  and  uphold  me, 
and  then  all  shall  be  well,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  or  say,  but, 
Hk^«ed  be  God!  wlio  givclh  me  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ!  Amrti  /  //aZ/c/m-J  ah  for  cvcmiore !  .Amen! 

*  I  write  this  with  a  trembling  hand;  but  blessed  be  God!  withia 
undismayed  heart,  through  the  love  of  Christ  vouchsafed  to  tnc. 
Blessing,  glory,  honour,  power,  to  Him  that  sittelh’ upon  tlie  throat* 
and  to  the  I^unb  for  ever  and  ever !  Amen!  IJaUclu^JAU  !* 

[Julg  Wh,  1812. 
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Art.  XI  A  Trent  he  on  Dia^nnnds  and  Precious  Stones^  incladint* 
thar  liistor^^  nnturai  atul  cummerciaL  To  which  is  added  some 
SL'c^'unt  of  tile  best  methods  of  cutting  and  |K>lishing  them.  Uy 
John  Muwe,  pp.  1G6.  8vo.  8  plates.  Longman  and  Co.  price 
rjs. 

IMAMONDS  and  procioiis  stones  are  snhstaneos  nith  wUieli 
^  Ueviewers  are  inucli  hetti'r  uetpiuinted  by  !ie;irs;iy  tlian  ac¬ 
tual  iii'p/  ‘tion.  The.  rough  spivimens  tvliieh  serve  to 

(K'cupy  the  place  of  this  mineral  in  a  collection,  nnd  to  exhibit 
H’i  jirincipal Cl  ystaline configurations,  and  the  models  which  sup- 
|)h  the  forms  of  the  varieties,— ^these  samplt*s  of  the  gem  are 
far  from  conveying  4*ven  an  iilea  of  the  costly  naorstds  to  which 
Mr.  .M awe’s  description  refers.  We  do  not,  however,  alftK't  to 
d(Sj)ist*  information  on  a  siihject  with  whicli  there  is  little  chance, 

He  iVir,  of  onr  ever  heeoining  practically  fiuniliir.  The 
mintTalogist  will  he  in(erc*stcd  by  the  great  variety  of  forms,  the 
sinj^tdiu*  jihysical  and  chemical  properties,  and  the  rarity  of 
the  sifiNtance  *,  while  tluf  immense  value  atlrihuted  to  it  incom- 
mmial  intercoiirsi*,  makes  it  important  as  an  article  of  trade, 
tnd  tho  avidity  with  which  it  has  been  sought  after  in  all.agi^s, 
mast  attract  tlic  attention  of  those,  who,  in  contemplating  the 
(irotions  of  the  human  mind,  are  enrions  to  heeomc  ae(piainted 
irith  their  j  xciting  causes.  Diamonds  not  only  serve  to  ren¬ 
der  nioinri  Its  ‘  illustrious,’  or  erente  envy  in  a  ball-room,  but 
hive  had  their  share  in  directing  the  efforts  of  heroes,  and  the 
riierg:ies  of  nations. 

‘  Wlij  is  ignorant  that  the  Czar  Peter,  with  his  whole  army,  when 
surrounded  hy  tlie  Turks,  owed  hU  safety  to  the  fascinating  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Diamonds  of  his  empress?  Nor  is  it  less  notorious,  that 
the  jewels  of  the  princes  of  India  have,  on  certain  occasions,  shone 
yiih  unconquerable  charms  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  botli  in  the 
and  nearer  home.  Tlie  Regent  Diamond  of  France,  if  report 
«y3  true,  was  played  witli  Each  success  by  the  anly  Seyez  before  the 
l^creign  of  Prussia,  as  to  produce  for  the  service  of  France  forty 
tiiousaiul  horses  with  their  cquipinenu. 

'That  the  most  absolute  nnd  despotic  monarchs,  such  as  those  of 
h»dia  and  of  other  eastern  countries,  should  have  what  appears  to 
til  an  oliiiobt  insane  passion  for  Diamonds,  is  not  to  be  wonilcred  at. 
Jo  a  sovereign,  wlio  can  command  the  lives  and  property  of  hU  sub-. 

by  a  word,  the  ordinary  objects  of  human  (Icsire  soon  lose  tlmt* 
*^[nulating  interest  which  rarity  of  occurrence,  and  difbculty  of  ac* 
^uisiiion  can  alone  keep  up.  Fhe  gratifications  of  the  senses  and  of 
'^nresirted  sway,  soon  pall  upon  the  appetite,  and  war  and  Diamonds 
the  oidy  objects  that  engross  the  attention  ;  the  former,  because 
a  attended  with  some  hazard,  and  is  the  only  kind  of  gambling  in 
*luch  the  stake  is  sufficiently  exciting  to  banish  the  ennui  of  on  illite* 
despot ;  the  latter,  because  the  excessive  rarity  of  large  and  at 
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tho  Munie  time  perfect  specimens  of  this  peni,  supplies  a  pcrnituj  I 
ol)ject  of  desire,  while  each  new  acquisition  feoiKs  the  complacent  f 
vanity  of  the  iH>s6etsor.  Kven  Prince  Potemkin  hiiuseif,  who  hevoiul  f 
cverv'  individual  of  modern  times,  exhausted  hy  turns,  the  sensualiliw  f 
of  high  and  low'  life,  and  revelled  in  the  unbounded  posstiwion  of  i 
military  command,  of  rank,  and  ol  political  inilueiice,  amu.sed  the  i 
tedium  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  by  sitting  whole  hours  at  a  time, 
feasting  liis  eyes  with  the  brilliant  display  of  his  magnificent  collection  I 
of  Diamonds.*  pp.  7 — 10.  ii 


A  little  vohiino  on  the  subject,  collecting  from  the  narratives 
of  travellers,  the  natural  historians  of  difl'ereiit  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  ineinoranda  of  chemists,  scattered  in  Journals 
ami  Transaeiioiij*  of  Societies,  the  most  important  and  wellau- 
thenticatetl  parliciilurs  relating  to  the  gem,  would  lie.  an  anuisiu^ 
and  ustd’ul  avlclitioii  to  the  libraries  of  many.  We  regret  tliit 
Ml.  M  aue  \>itli  iniieli  goiwl  will  to  serve  the  ])uhlie— and  him¬ 
self —  w  as  no  better  (piulified  for  tlie  undertaking.  He  certaiuly, 
ns  we  hail  the  j)h*asiire  to  iniorm  our  readc'rs  a  twclvenionUi 
ago,  1ms  seen  the  very  holes  out  of  which  the  diamonds  arc 
gruliheci  in  the  Ilra/ils  ;  lui  lias  also  formerly  been  in  India  :  he 
‘‘  has  M'eii  and  sure  lie  ought  to  know  .”  \et  there  is  very 
liltit'  in  Ills  work  beyond  the  general  information  to  he  fouiulin 
our  cm  yclopedias,  ami  that  litlh^  is  of  Uo  great  ( onseqiieuci\ 
However,  if  the  inforniation  which  lie  conveys  in  his  treatise  is 
rather  meagre,  we  doubt  not  he  will  he  periWdly  willing  to 
make  up  for  it  hy  verbal  information  to  such  as  choose  to  be- 
c'Oine  more  intiina(<‘ly  aequaintetl  w  ith  the  subject  hy  studying— 
aiul  purchasing  part  of  iiiseollection  at  MW,  Strand. 

Mr.  M  awe’s  account  of  the  ‘knowledge  ])ossosscd  hy  the 
ancients  concernitig  tlus  gem,*  is  not  very  amjile.  It  consists 
In  a  quotation  from  Pliny,  and  another  from  Hoetius  de  Boot. 
The  pliysii  al  and  chemical  charactiTs,  however,  are  laid  down 
very  distinctly  :  tiie  cxiloiirs,  which  comprize  shades  of  ail  the 
prisinatie  tints,  are  i  arefully  eiiuiiuTate<l :  and  the  erystaliitaiion 
miiititvly  deserilHul.  The  usual  form  in  which  the  gem  is  touid 
is  that  of  a  regular  octoheilron  with  polisheii  surfae'es.  One  ofUie 
more  remarkahle  motliiieations  is  the  spheroidal,  with  4H  con¬ 
vex  fnangiilar  faces,  six  being  arranged  on  eaeli  of  the  side* 
of  the  primitire  cry  stal.  These  globular  spccimnis  howler 
cannot  be  cut  on  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  laininie, 
and  are  therefore  only  objects  of  curiosity.  The  liardiiw  of 
the  diamond  jwwertully  resists  the  efl'ect  of  friction,  and  it  hi' 
bet'll  generally  sup)H)seii  that  all  the  foriiis  in  which  it  is  touod, 
have  bet'n  produced  hy  crystalization  :  but  Mr.  Mawe  iiilur^ 
ua  tliat  he  has  a  globular  diamond  on  which  uo  facets  are  da* 
camible,  tha  figure  ol*  wtooh  he  attributes  to  abrasion.  Tb* 
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(Hrturc  of  tlio  Diainoir.l  in  lununur,’  |)ar:rili*r  (t)  tlu'  planes  of 
tioHi^inal  crystulisatioii,  and,  contrary  ti  wliat  li  is  as- 
«tTtisl,  it  is  kfiown  to  bo  tMsil|k  split  in  i)io  flif*or*t«on  oi*  its  In- 
niinjp  by  blow  wiili  a  sin-dl  lianiinor.  Its  dn*  )!npositiv)ii  l>y 
ciMinnoncos  at  Id'^  of  \V('di:^.'\voi»(rs  ]>yroinctor,  when  if 
lu<tr*.‘  Ik*  vij's  to  lado,  and  it  avsinno^  a  milky  apiuMranco  ^ 
>co*n|)b‘t»*  comlnistion  ;s  odocicd  at  1*°  4»r  (bo  sam**  sc  iK*. 

‘  TIk*  nia  uonds  ot  Urazil,  like  llioso  ot'  India,  are  found  in  a 
’{ws.*  giaNel-like  substance  innnedi.aely  incumbent  on  the  solid  rock, 
ind  covereil  by  vcj^etnble  mould  an  t  recent  alluvial  matter :  thisi 
jnvel  ct)n^ists  principally  ot  rouniled  (|uart/.  pebl>les  of  various  sizeSf 
:uial  with  saml  and  oxiile  of  iron,  and  enclosing:  rounded  topa/es. 
Nue,  yellow,  and  white,  and  j^rains  of  jfol  1.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Ditnioml  territory  of  Serro  tio  Frio,  w  hieh  1  visited,  the  travel  is 
»neMied  by  means  of  the  oxide  of  iron  into  a  considerablv  luVd 
coa^louierale,  forming  rocks  und  low  lulls;  on  the  sides  of  these  aro 
rit‘.r-C(KH'scs  proiluced  by  the  torrents  during  tlie  rainy  season,  the 
jt-vLs  of  V, liicb  are  very  unetjual  aiul  excavated.  In  these  Ufdlows 
Diiinomls  are  not  nntrcijnonily  discovered.  The  usual  and  regular 
c.diuxl  of  searching  for  i)ianu)nds  is  to  collect  the  dibintegrated  con- 
cbincrate  in  wliicb  they  are  found  at  the  bottoms  of  rivers  and  of  ra- 
ime>,  ai\d  by  a  laborious  process  of  washing  us  long  as  the  water 
romts  oH‘  discoloured  to  separate  tlie  mud  from  the  distinct  grains. 
The  residue  thus  cleaned  is  subjected  to  an  accurate  examin  Uion  for. 
the  Diamonds  which  it  may  contain.  If  this  conglomerate  is  not 
the  real  in.ifrix  of  the  Diamond,  its  true  geological  situation  is  un¬ 
known,  for  it  has  never  us  yet  been  dlbcovered  in  any  other  rock.* 
pp.  ‘i9— 32. 

Tin*  jmrtii  ular  diamonds  noticed  and  d.'*<(  ribed  are  that  of 
tile  .\I-jgid,  noticed  by  'Fuv '.’nior,  weighing ‘iil?  D- 10 

larats ;  one  in  toe  posst‘Ss;ion  of  tlie  Uussian  inonarcb,  of  103 
uiits  ;  a  nrusiiiaii  diumomi  in  llie  colb'cliiui  of  the  IVmee  Uo- 
;Yn(  on*ortiigiil,  \u'igbing  rough  nearly  an  oimro  troy  ;  the  Pitt 
'liimonu,  of  130  carats;  ami  a  blue  diamond  among  the  crown 
i<*vM*ls  of  i  'ranee,  weighing  07  carats. 

file  kairopt'an  market  is  now  s!ipp!i»'d  with  diamonds,  almost 
wholly  from  the  Dra/ils,  tlirougli  the  medium  ol  tin*  government 
tlial  country  and  by  eoiitraband  lra(h\  'I'lie  Dutch  lomierly 
lid  ft  iitoiio|>olv  of  the  Hrasili  in  mines,  and  most  of  the  Kast 
Itidiaii  stoiK's  passed  througii  lh**ir  hands.  At  pn*stnit  ^he  go- 
''Tiinieut  diamoiuls  are  consigneil  to  (he  Portuguese  Ambassador 

I  itt  Kngl.ind,  and  by  him  «lejM»sited  in  (he  Dank  for  sale. 

IIk*  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  is  enveloped  in 
"'♦ii  h  mystery  ;  the  best  artists,  iu;ctu ding  to  onr  author,  are  in 
kuglaml^  Imt  they  arc  more  iiiimerims,  and  work  at  lower  pricetl 
^  liollaiid.  Mr.  Mawe’s  account  i»f  Uic  process,  Is,  liowever, 
^•iihcicnt  to  give  a  general  ide.\  ot  the  ni^nner  in  which  it  is  per- 
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‘  'I'lu'  direction  in  which  t]>c  J^tone  Is  to  he  cwi  hein^  detcnninrdon 
the  artist  he  wc‘ll  t»ware  whieli  are  tlie  h>inf  itoiiit^,  aiul  which  the 
^o/t  OJU6  ;  the  tenner  those  solid  an«:h*s  of  llie  ori.j;ipal  ucio. 

hcdroi),  which  it  is  iuces>arv  to  cut  dinetly  :ier(»sy,  and  the  latter, 
those  solid  unifies  v,  tach  arc  ft)  he  f.hliquelv  divided 

‘  Hianio!  d  is  iud).  (Idl'd  i.»  cement,  tix“d  at  the  end  of 

nstrnt  spmd!e*ih;Cj  (  rU>ilc  k  .d  oc.t  a  io'.»*i,  vith  iliet  portion  only 
pre.jectif)^,  tin*  f'liUival  oi*  w  hicli  i.^  to  torm  ti  e  tir.'t  facet,  riie  iii. 
stniment  einploy(‘d  tor  the  pu*p«*>(‘  is  another  diamond  fxtdiaa 
slick  similar  to  the  former  with  cue  of  the  .'olid  anj;le?  projectinc. 
In  order  to  collect  thepowiler  and  shlvi  rs  that  are  I'etaclied  diirinu 
the  process,  the  cutting  is  pmformed  oxer  a  box,  witli  two  uprijjlit 
iron  pegs  fixed  on  the  sides,  fm  tiu*  w  (•!  Ijnan  tos  t'port  and  sti.idv 
his  fingers  against,  while  with  a  short  irpeati'd  ^treke  somewhat  bij- 
txvern  scratching  and  enttio::,  he  issplitiing  off  or  more  labiaioiHlY 
wearing  away  the  Diaino.d  in  tliat  narl  w  here  the  facet  is  to  Ik* 
]ibeed.  'rhi>  being  done,  the  cement  is  soi\ened  by  warming  it,  and 
the  |K>sition  of  the  Diamond  is  changed,  in  order  to  bring  a  fresh  jiart 
until  r  the  action  of  the  cutting  Diamond.  Win  n  in  tins  slow  and 
laborious  way  all  the  facets  have  l>een  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Diamond,  the  cutting  is  completed. 

‘  ’flio  next  object  istopolivli  the  faci  ts,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
redress  any  little  ine(}unliiies  that  may  haxe  taken  place  In  the  cut¬ 
ting.  'The  polishing  mill  is  an  extreiuelv  simple  machine,  con.dsting 
of  a  circular  horizontal  plate  of  ea.-t  iron  I  I  or  1  >  inches  in  diamiUr 
(called  a  skive),  suspended  on  a  spindle,  and  capable  of  being  put 
into  rapid  motion  hv  means  of  a  larger  whetd.  In  order  to  keep  the 
I)iainond  perfectly  sfe  idy  while  the  polishing  of  oaeh  facet  is  going 
on.  the  following  contrivance  is  had  recoursi*  to.  .\  copper  cup 
(cidled  a  dopp.J  about  thiee  tjuarters  of  ;m  inch  in  dej)tli  nnil  in 
width,  tmd  furnished  w  ith  a  stem  about  foui  inches  long  of  stout 
copper  wire,  is  filled  with  plumbers’ solder,  w  hich  also  projcels  in  a 
comeal  ftuni  beyond  the  rim  of  the  cup:  in  the  apex  of  tins  conf, 
the  solder  being  softt  nedhy  heat,  the  Diamond  is  imbedded  withonc 
of  the  facets  |  rojeeting.  'fhe  stem  of  the  cup  is  noxv  put  into  virr 
powe  rful  pincirs.  'fhe  liandles  of  the  pincers  (called  tov^s) 
woo(\  are  broad  and  terminated  by  two  feet,  about  an  inch  high,  w 
ti  nt  when  I'lid  h(»ri/ontal!v  tluy  are  suppoitcd  exactly  as  a  pairnt 
caiulle  snurters  is,  the  stt.tls  fixed  to  the  handles  of  ihe  smil^erh  rr- 
prewnting  the  leg  of  the  pioeers,  anil  the  single  stud  near 
point  of  the  snuflers  rejwe.senting  tlie  inverted  copper  cup  ho'il* 
iug  the  Diamou'l,  and  at  the  same  time  haxing  its  stem  strongh 
griped  by  the  pincers  In  this  position  the  liianumd  is  plactu 
on  the  plate,  the  piuerrs  resting  on  their  legs  on  the  wootlcn 
hfiuh  or  t.ihli*  that  supports  the  plate,  and  prcs.^ing  nt  tht 
same  time  agaim-t  an  upright  iron  peg:  tin*  broad  pait  at 
pinci  j>  fu'twceo  the  legs  .uul  tlio  Diamond,  is  then  loaded  ^*1^ 
weigl.tc*,  hi  tit  to  sle.idy  tin*  machine,  and  to  iui  reese  the 
5uri' of  till*  Diamond  agaln-t  the  skivt*.  Matter-^  being  rims  :i(lju^lc^f 
.a  little  0.1  .''nd  Diamond  pmvdcr  is  dropped  o,»  ;!:e  p!..te,  it 
motion  :  I  :hi*  siitoof  about  levolutions  in  a  minnti*,  and  the 
ress  of  griiidi  g  dow  n,  and  at  the  same  time  of  polishing  i^ 
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Lord  Hyroii  s  (Mtaonr. 

Tlie  Dia  iioml  is  t:\k*'n  up  nnil  eximinod  from  time  to  time,  and  is 
BvljU'tfil  so  ;is  to  give  the  tacet  its  true  form.  Tliere  is  room  on  the 
Jiive  fi>r  three  or  tour  Diamonds  at  tiie  same  time  ;  and  to  give  each 
its  proper  share  of  attention  is  as  rnuch  as  one  person  can  well 
nian:*ge.  1  he  completion  ot  a  single  lacet  oUen  occupies  some 
hours  *  pn  17 — 

Other  i^eius  are  hrout^lil  into  tln»  shape  reipiire<l  merely  hv 
ip plicatioji  ((»  the.  mill,  wiihout  the  tedious  process  of  enttifit; 
(loan  l)y  h'.iid.  hut  liie  shivi*  is  id’  copper  or  (in,  changed  with 
(Ihmond  powder  aTtd  t»il,  and  the  last  pidisii  is  given  on  a  jilatc 
ol  hr.iss  \\iili  tripoli  and  rtdten  ston-'. 

Tin*  latter  jiurt  (»f  Mr.  M awe’s  v.'ork  gives  an  aeeoiint  of  the 
Ihihy,  Sapnliir(‘,  I'hner  dd,  'I’opa/,  .Ven  tlivst,  ('hi  vso:  t‘r>  1, 
Olir\solite,  Aqnimarine,  'ronrmaliiH*,  I ly \einlli,  and  .hirgoon, 
vith  noiices  respi'eting  the  inferior  stones  made  n^ii*  of  in 
ji‘\i(‘l!t‘rv.  'The  dt'seriptions  are  dr.iwn  up  in  ivrerenei*  to  their 
applii'iiion  tv>  articles ol'hixury,  rather  than  totlieir  projeTties  as 
minrr.ils,  hiit  aiv  eorn^ct  and  iiitelligihle. 

'I’liongl!  inneli  too  siifH^rficial  for  a  scientific  perfonnanee, 
(‘s>,ay  appiMrs  not  hadly  cahailated  to  i‘X(‘!te  cnriosily  aiid 
ditlii^f*  SOUK'  information  nspeeting  till's^*  costly  irith's  among 
tlLtt  el  tss  of  persons  on  whom  their  sah»  must  principally  de- 
ji.Mi.i,  to  most  of  whom  a  didl  hook  would  be  an  inlinitely 
•greater  evil  than  ignorance.  It  is  concise,  eiitirtaining,  and 
Mrll  printed,  and  will  we  liope  iner'^ase  Mr.  M awe’s  celebrity  as 
t(li*aler  in  miiuTals,  if  it  dot*s  not  tu  iUM’ially  raise  his  credit  as  a 
srieiitllie  writer. 


Art.  XII.  Thediaortr:  a  Fragment  ot  a  Turkish  Tale,  lly  Lord 
Hyron.  Sixth  Kdition.  Svo.  pp.  66.  Murray.  1813. 

'I'ale  of  mon*  higli-wrouglit  terror  than  this  is  not  often  to 
l»e  found  a  tale  of  torrihle  passions, — giving  hirth  to 
ll•r^!)l(‘  dc*(‘ds, — and  tolil  in  that  J»rokeii  anil  mysicrioiis  manner, 

‘  nherc'  mon'  is  meant  than  meets  the  car,’  where  the  piH'try, 
like  the  glare  of  lig’iitning  on  a  dark  night,  just  serves  to  shew, 
and  to  exaggerate*,  the  darkness  around.  'I'o  tell  the  story  in 
any  wav,  but  tliat  in  wliich  the  poet  has  told  it,  is  doing  it  wrong, 
and  >el  we  must  give  a  slight  sketch  of  it,  that  our  readers  may 
1h*  able  U)  understand  our  (piotations. 

I'lie  th'autiful  (icila  was  the  favourite  slave  in  the  ‘  serai’  of 
imt  slie  yielded  to  the  tempt  aiiotis  of  the  ‘  (jiaour,*  (or 
infulrl,  and  betrayed  her  faith.  The  iuUuiiittn  llassan  fa-stens 
tin*  lovely  false  one  in  a  sack,  takes  her  out  to  ami  drowns 
InT.  .'•horlly  after,  lie  sets  out  to  woo  another  liride,  hut  is 
nn;t  liy  a  band  of  ‘  Ariiaiits,’  with  the  Giaour  at  tlieip  head  ; 
*nd  but  one  of  bis  company  is  spared  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the 
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mothiT  of  Ills  iiitoiidiHl  Urid  *.  ATtiM  Wiir  U,  fiiul  tlio  (liaour 
111  a  iiioirastory,  aii:l  the*  |MH‘ni  oiuls  widi  his  d) in coni’, •ssion. 

On  this  hold  ontliin'  Loril  Hyroii,  (us  \\i!l  h;M*a>ilv  l)(*li,*>n| 
hy  tliosc  of  onr  rcudiTs  uho  iiiv  iint*\l  with  Oliildi*  lluroM 
has  laiil  tin*  stronu^(*st  and  n\o>t  iv.iUianl  cohnirini^.  'I'Ik* 
si*<'s  every  thini;  himself,  and  so  roir/.es  ila*  i'eelini^s  ami  tn- 
tliiisiasin  of  the  reader,  tliat  he  seems  to  >ee  it  too.  'I'lie  fii>t 
|)U  turo  Is  of  the  (iiaourmi  the  nit^ht  of  lieila's  murder. 


‘  On— -on  he  haslened — and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  dew  : 

Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  passed  and  vanished  from  my  siglit  ; 

His  aspect  and  his  air  inipri'tised 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast ; 

And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Kunghis  dark  courser’s  hoofs  offear. 

He  spurs  his  steed — he  nears  the  steep, 

'riiat  jutting  shadows  o’er  the  deep — 

He  w  inds  around  —  he  Imrries  by — 

'fhe  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye — . 

I'or  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  i«  tixed  on  those  that  flee  ; 

Arul  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 

He  wound  along-  but  ere  he  passed 
One  glance  he  snatched — as  if  his  last — 

A  nmment  checked  his  wheeling  steed — 

\  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed— 
moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 

Why  looks  he  o’er  the  olive  wood  ? — 

1  he  crescent  gliuimerson  tlie  hill, 

T  he  Mosejueshigh  lamps  arc  (juivering  still  ; 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike, 

The  thishes  of  each  joyous  peal 
v\reseen  to  prove  the  Moslem  s  z.eal. 
To-night — set  Hhamazani’s  sun — 

To  night— the  Hairain  feat’s  begun — 
I'o-night — hut  who  and  what  art  tiiou 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow  ? 

And  wliat  are  these  to  thine  or  thee. 

That  thou  should’st  either  pause  or  tlee  ? 

He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  lace — 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place — 

It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger’s  darkening  blush, 

Ihit  pale  as  marble  o’er  the  tomb, 

Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

His  brow  was  bent — his  eye  wiis  ^azed— 

He  raised  his  arm,  aud  fiercely  raised  ; 
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Ami  sternly  shcK)k  liia  liantl  on  liigli. 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly.’  pp.  11— 1:J. 

‘  'i'lie  crag  is  won — no  more  is  seen 
Ills  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien. — 

’'IVas  hut  Hii  instant— though  so  long 
When  thus  dilated  in  my  song — 

*  iVas  hut  an  instant  that  he  stood, 

'i'hen  sped  as  if  hy  death  pursued  ; 
lUit  in  that  instant,  o*er  his  soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seemed  to  roll ; 

Anti  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

O’er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 

Fuch  moment  pours  the  grief  of  tears— 

What  felt  7/6*  then — at  once  opprest 
lly  all  that  most  distracts  the  hreast  ^ 

'I’hat  pause — which  pondered  o’er  his  fate. 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date! 

'I'liough  in  'rime’s  record  nearly  nought. 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought! 

Eor  infinite  as  houndicss  space 

The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace, 

Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 

Woe  without  name — or  hope — or  end.*  p.  It. 

fliis  is  strong  painting;  the  next  time  that  we  meet  wilh  the 
til’ioiir,  is  when  the  poet  rtx'ognizes  him  at  the  head  of  hit 
tjiidiis. 

*  ’'Pis  he — ’tishe — 1  know  him  now, 

*  1  know*  him  by  his  pallid  brow  ; 

‘  1  know  him  hy  the  evil  eye 

*  'I'hat  aids  his  envious  treachery  ; 

*  I  know  him  by  his  jct-black  barb, 

*  'riioiigh  now*  array’d  in  Arnaut  garb, 

'  Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 

*  It  shall  not  save  him  from  die  death  ; 

‘  ’Tig  he,  well  met  in  any  hour, 

‘  Lost  Leila's  love — accursed  Ciiaour!*  pp.  S3,  Si. 

At  length  the  jmil  s<H^4  him  in  the  monastery.  . 

‘  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  ? 

*  His  features  I  have  scann’d  befora 
‘  In  mine  own  land — ’tis  many  a  year, 

‘  Since,  dashing  In*  the  lonely  shore, 

*  I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 

*  As  ever  serv’d  a  horseman’s  need. 

‘  But  once  I  saw  that  face — but  then 

i*  It  was  so  mark’d  with  inward  pain 
*  I  could  not  pass  it  by  again ; 

^  It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 

*  As  death  were  stamped  upon  his  brow. 


•V2ti  Lord  nyroir.s 

‘  ’Tistuict*  llirt'c  years  at  summer  tide 
‘  Since  first  ainonjr  our  freres  he  came ; 

*  And  here  it  soellies  him  to  abide 

*  I'or  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 

‘  Hut  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 

‘  Nor  e’er  before  confession  chair 
‘  Kneels  he,  nor  reeks  he  when  arise 
‘  Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 

‘  Hut  broods  within  his  cell  a’one, 

‘  His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown.’  p.  it. 

In  (he  next  pass  lire,  (and  it  is  a  ftMrfnl  om*,)  ue  iliink  that 
our  readers  cannot  hut  n'coi*MU'''e  the  portrait  of  Childe  lljtroM. 
laird  n.  h.is  disel.iinuMl  tin*  character;  hut  that  he  posvsv^ 
till'  power  of  assiitnini;-  it.  durinir  tin*  hour  ol'  in.spiratioii,  imoiu 
can  well  doidit.  Mr.  Hiirke  says,  that  he  could  ncM'r  put  uii 
any  particular  expn'S'^iou  of  countenance,  hut  he  felt,  for  thf 
lime,  the  cornSpoinitu*^  passion.  Nor  can  wc  hefn've  that  iin 
one  couhl  write  the  following  liucs,  without  enterin';,  uiiH,* 
writin:;*  them,  with  peeidiur  eneri;v,  into  the  feermirs  iliev  ik 
scribe. 

‘  Father  !  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 

‘  ’.^Iiil  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer ;  ^ 

*  't\»  bid  the  sins  of  others  eea.se,  ' 

‘  'riiyself  without  a  crime  or  care,  j 

*  Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 

*  lies  been  thy  lot,  from  youth  to  a;;e,  | 

‘  And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage  h 

‘  Of  p.a>«ions  fierce  and  uncontroul’d,  3 

‘  Sindi  as  thy  penitents  unfold,  ' 

‘  WhoAe  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 

‘  Within  thy  pure  nrtd  pitying  breast. 

‘  My  days,  thoiigli  few,  have  pass’d  below  , 

‘  In  inucli  of  joj',  but  more  of  woe; 

‘  Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife 
‘  I’ve  scap’d  the  wearinc'ss  of  life ; 

‘  Now  leagu’d  with  frieud.s,  now  girt  by  foes, 

‘  I  hxUh’d  thejanguor  of  repose  ; 

*  Now  notbing^left  to  love  or  bate, 

‘  No  more  w  ilh  hope  or  pride  elate  ; 

‘  rd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
‘  Most  noxious  oVr  a  dungeon’s  walls,  I 

‘  Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days,  I 

‘  Condemn’d  to  meditate  and  gar.e— •  I 

‘  Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  orcast  I 

‘  For  rest — but  not  to  feel  ’tis  rest —  I 

‘  Soon  sbaO  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil ;  | 

‘  And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream  I 

'  Ot  w  hat  1  was,  and  would  be  still,  ^  I 

‘  Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem.'  pp.  49»  ^  I 
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But  place  again  before  iny  eyes 
Augiit  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize  ; — 

'I'he  maid  I  love — the  man  I  liate — 

And  1  will  Imnt  the  steps  of  fate, 

('I'o  save  or  slay — as  these  require) 
rhrough  rending  st<'el,  and  rolling  fire  ; 
Ni)r  needst  ihon  iloiiht  tliis  speech  from  one 
Who  would  but  do — what  he  hath  done. 


I  lov’d  her,  friar  !  nay»  adored — 

‘  But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use — 

I  prtiv’d  it  mt»re  in  deed  than  word — 

'fliere’s  !)lood  upon  that  dinted  sword — 

*  A  slain  it’s  steel  can  never  lose; 

’'fwas  shed  lor  her,  who  died  for  me, 

'  It  wanr.ed  the  heart  of  one  abhoried  ; 

Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

*  Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record.’  p.  51. 

1  lo\*d  her — love  will  fmd  its  way 

'rhrough  pnt!\s  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey, 

And  if  it  dares  enough,  ’twere  hard 
11’ passion  nut  not  some  reward — 

No  matter  how — or  where — or  wiiy, 

I  did  not  vainly  seek — nor  sigh  : 

Vet  sometimes  with  remorse  in  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  lov’d  again. 

She  died^  1  dure  not  tell  thee  how. 

But  look — ’lis  written  on  my  brow  ! 

'fhere  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 

In  characters  unworn  by  time  : 

Still,  ere  tkdu  dost  coiuiemn  me — pause — 

Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause; 

Yi>t  did  he  but  wluU  I  had  done 
Had  she  been  fal*e  to  more  than  one; 

I'aithless  to  him — he  gave  the  blow. 

But  true  to  me — I  laid  him  low  ; 

Howe'er  deserv’d  her  doom  might  be, 

Her  treachery  w;is  truth  to  me ; 

'I'o  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne  er  enthrall ; 

And  1.  al:ts  !  too  late  to  save. 

Vet  all  1  then  could  give — I  gave — 

’'fwas  some  relief — our  fm?  a  grave. 

His  death  sits  lightly;  but  her  fate 

Hits  iiKitTe  me — w'bat  thou  w’cll  niay’st  hate.*  pp.  52,  53. 

1  le  died  too  in  the  bottle  broil — 

\  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  oor  toil — 

'One  cry  to  Miiliomet  for  aid. 

One  praver  to  Alla— ail  be  made ; 
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‘  ?  K’  knew  ami  crossed  me  in  tlie  fray — 

*  I  i;:i/ed  iijum  Mm  rdieie  he  lay. 

*  Ami  N\iitehed  liis  spirit  ebb  away  ; 

‘  'I'liou^b  |>i<  recii  ’ike  I*ard  by  Imiiters’  steel. 

‘  lie  felt  iu)t  half  that  :•««  1  tec!. 

‘  I  scarcii  i\y  but  vaii  ly  .si  arcbM  to  find, 

*  'I'be  uoikir.^sof  a  woum!  'd  miiul , 

‘  I'aeb  I’e.itiire  of  that  suMeii  corse 

*  P'  traycd  Iun  raj;  *,  but  u  )  reiur.'-se. 

‘  Ob,  ^^•llat  bial  \  enet>m<  ^Iveii  to  trace 

*  l\  '-])air  upon  Ins  d  vnj:  h  e  ! 

‘  rile  late  rep  ntane*'  »)t‘lliat  hour, 

*  \\  hen  IVnitenee  hath  lost  her  power 

*  d  o  tear  one  terror  from  the  ;;rave — 

‘  iVnd  will  not  soothe,  and  can  not  save  I*  pp. 

*  I  die — but  first  I  have  possest, 

*  And  come  what  may,  1  /mvr  hecn  blest ; 

*  J*hall  1  the  dt)om  I  souglit  uphraiil  ? 

‘  No — reft  of  all — yet  undismavM 

*  Hut  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 

*  (live  me  the  pleasure  w  ith  the  pain, 

*  So  would  1  live  ami  love  again. 

*  1  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide ! 

‘  Tor  l.im  who  dies,  but  her  who  died; 

‘  She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave. 

*  Ah  !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 

*  This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 

‘  Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed.*  pp. 

‘  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy’s  gleam, 

‘  No,  lather,  no,  'twas  not  a  dreanr ; 

‘  Alas!  the  dreamer  lirst  must  sleep, 

‘  1  only  watch’d,  and  wish’d  to  weep; 

‘  Hut  etudd  not,  for  my  burning  brow 

*  'I  hrobb’d  to  the  very  brain  as  now. 

‘  I  w  i.shM  hut  for  a  single  tear, 

*  As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear; 

*  1  wish’d  it  thon — 1  wisliit  still, 

*  iV'.spair  is  stronger  than  my  w  ill. 

‘  Was' e  not  thine  oriMin — despair 

‘  Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer  ; 

*  1  wc  uid  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest, 

‘  1  w  ant  no  paradise — but  rest. 

*  ’'fwas  then,  1  tell  thee,  father  !•  then 
‘  1  saw  her — yes — she  liv’d  again; 

*  Ami  shining  in  Iut  white  symar, 

*  As  ti. rough  yon  pale  grey  cloud-  the  Ptar 

*  Wiiieh  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her 

*  \\’ho  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier ; 

‘  l>imly  I  view  its  trembling  spark  — 

*  To-morrow’s  night  shall  be  uiofc  dark — 
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‘  .^lul  T— before  its  niys  ap{>c‘ar, 

‘  That  lifeless  tiling  the  living  tear.*  pp,  (>J,  GJ. 

*  Yet  still — ’tis  tJiere — in  silence  stands, 

‘  And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  ! 

‘  With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eyo — 

‘  1  know  *twas  false — she  could  not  die  ! 

*  Hut  he  is  dead — w’ithin  the  dell 
‘  I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell : 

‘  lie  comes  not — for  he  cannot  break 
‘  I'rom  earth — why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 

‘  'They  told  me,  wild  waves  roll’d  above 

*  'fhe  face  I  view,  the  form  1  love ; 

‘  They  told  me — *twas  a  hideous  tale  ! 

‘  I’d  tell  it — but  my  tongue  woul  >fail — 

*  If  true — and  from  thine  ocean-cave 

‘  'Thou  com’st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave  ; 

*  Oh  !  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o’er 

‘  This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more  ; 

‘  Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart — 

‘  Ihit,  shajie  or  shade  ! — whate’er  thou  art, 

^  In  mere.y,  neVr  again  depart — 

‘  Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul, 

‘  Than  winds  can  waft  —  or  waters  roll  !*  pp.fiS,  Gk 

‘  He  pass’d — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 

Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day  ; 

'fhis  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  lov’d,  or  him  he  slew.’  p.  65. 

\\f  Ici!!  assureil  that  we  are  doing  hetter  in  giving  our  readers 
ilM'siM|uotations,  than  in  searching  out  for  snhjt‘<’ts  of  criticism. 
\\v  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  them  tin*  character  of  the 
hittoiir  entire,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  lelt  onrsidves  hut  little 
nHMu  lor  tin*  softer  parts  of  the  |MM*m.  Solter  parts,  however, 
illias,  and  those  of  exipiisite  heanty.  It  opens  with  a  di*Hi!rip- 
fioii  h{  (ire4*c(*,  soijic  parts  of  wliich  are  most  elegant  and 
itmcliiiig. 

‘  And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there. 

And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share. 

And  many  a  giotto,  meant  for  rest, 

'fhat  liolils  the  pirate  for  its  guest ; 

Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow  . 

Till  tlic  guy  mariner's  guitar 
Is  hoard,  and  seen  the  cvenhig  star  ; 

Then  stealing  with  the  inuffleu  oar. 

Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore, 

Hush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey, 

And  turn  to  groans  Lis  roundelay.’  p. 

Vok  X.  Tt 
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*  He  who  hath  hcnt  him  o’er  the  dead, 

Ere  the  first  diiy  ofi  death  is  fled  ; 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

ITe  lust  of  danger  and  distress; 

(  Before  Decay’s  elficing  Ungers 
Hav  esu\^»t  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  in.  rk  d  tlie  mild  angelic  air — 

The  raptuie  of  repose  that’s  there — 

The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
Tin*  languor  o:'  tlie  placid  check. 

And — hut  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

'riiiit  tires  not — win."  not — weeps  not— now— 

And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow, 

\Vhere  cohl  Ob.  auction’s  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart. 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
'rhe  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon— 

Wv — but  for  these  and  these  alone, 

Some  inonrents — aye — one  treacherous  hour, 

He  .<5till  might  doubt  the  tyrant’s  power. 

So  fair— so  calm — so  softly  seal’d 
The  first — last  look — by  death  reveal’d ! 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  tliis  shore — 

’Tis  Greece — but  living  Greece  no  more! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  ileudly  fair, 

We  start — for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath.*  pp.  1 — (i. 

The  plunging  of  Leila’s  bmlv  in  the  t>aves  must  not 
omitted. 

'  ThoXi  speakest  sooth,  thy  skift*  unmoor, 

‘  And  wafl  us  from  the  silent  shore  ; 

‘  Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furl’d,  and  ply 

•  The  nearest  oar  that’s  scatter’d  by, 

‘  And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
‘  'I’he  chanucl’d  wafers  dark  and  deep. — 

*  Best  from  your  task — so — liravely  clone, 

*  Our  course  hns  l)oen  right  swiftly  run, 

•  Yet  ’tis  the  longest  voyage,  1  trow, 

•  That  one  of—  %  m  %  % 

#  •  •  *  #  «  • 

*  Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sauk, 

The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  hank  ; 

1  watch’d  it  as  it  sank,  inethought 
Some  motion  f rom  the  current  caught 
Be.*itirrVi  it  more — ’twas  but  the  beam 
1  hat  checoucr’d  o’er  the  living  streanv— 

1  goz't:,  till  vanishing  from  view. 

Like  iessciting  pebble  it  withdrew; 
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los9  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gciumM  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight ; 

And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep. 

Known  but  to  the  (icnii  of  the  deep, 

Which,  trembling  in  tlieir  coral  caves, 

They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  w  aves.*  pp.  19,  20. 

We  a<ld  t)ne  iiuac^e,  which,  however,  is  certainly  not  to  bu 
raiikeil  among  ilie  solter  parts  of  tlie  poem. 

‘  It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  w  orm  around  them  steal. 

And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
'the  cold  consumers  of  their  clay  !*  p.  4-7. 

rndouhtedly  tlu  re  are  futiUs  in  the  poem.  The  charactor 
oftlie  tiiaour,  in  particular,  we  think  is  made  up  of  t|ualitieH 
ahicli,  in  real  life,  never  were  nor  will  he  united  ;  and  the  moral 
(onckney  of  this  fragment  (as  well  as  of  the  unfinished  poem 
of  Cliilde  Harold)  v  are  convincetl,  is  cxctHHiiiigly  |M*riu- 
ciions.  Tliey  both  inciileato  the  dangerous  error  tliat  vice 
does  not  (It'grade  the  mind.  How  would  Shakes|>eare  hav« 
tiniished  tlie  lustre  of  his  name,  hail  he  been  the  dupe  of  a 
Miuilar  delusion — and  instead  of  rediH^niing  his  villains  from  con- 
umpt,  by  courage  and  intellect,  atU^mpted  to  recoimnend  them 
to  our  sympathy,  hy  grafting  upon  them  virtues  foreign  to  their 
niture  ?  Among  the  minor  hloinislics  we  may  notice,  tlie  length 
U)  which  some  of  the  descriptions  run  out, — as  that  of  the  note, 
!p.2,)  of  Hassan’s  deserted  palace,  (p.  I5andse<|.)  of  the  river 
‘  rolling  into  ocean,’  (34,)  and  ot  India’s  heauty,  (2*5  ami  seq.) 
The  similes  also  are  too  niimitely  and  too  artificially  tracwl,  as 
that  of  a  heauty  and  a  hutterfly,  of  a  (‘oiiscience-stricken  mind 
ind  a  ‘  scorpion  girt  hy  lire,’  above  all,  that  of  a  heart  in 
hve  and  metal  in  the  furnace.  That  the  style,  too,  is  not  ul- 
Ws  in  the  best  taste  our  readers  must  have  already  seen. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  those  glittering  expressions,  vague 
wd  undefined,  that  are  tcM)  eoiutiioii  in  tlie  poetry  of  8co(t ; 
HpldtthcH  oi  iViviioUy  those  ‘  wild  ami  whirling  words’  that 
no  propriety  and  convey  m)  meaning,  which  sometiiiieii 
make  a  rhyme,  and  sometimes  satisfy  the  inattentive  reader 
vith  ‘  the  semblance  of  worth.’  •  We  shall  not  l*e  at  the  pains 
pointing  them  out ;  among  so  many  beauties  we  must  com¬ 
promise  for  a  few  faults ;  ami  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  in  the  tame 
the  sublimity  of  the  great  style,  and  the  minute  elegauce 
of  the  little. 

c  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  having  been 
'otnewhat  backward  in  our  notice  of  this  poem,  In'cause  sQme  of 
finest  passages  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  last  editions. 
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'^IlK  |»iihru*  aKoniinn  lias  Ihhii  recoiitly  callfd,  in  tin*  most 
iir|>n*ssiv(‘  inamiiM*,  to  tin*  ularmiii<»*  clrcn*ast*  oi  valuulilr 
tiiiiln'r  ill  this  country.  'Tin*  i{(‘|)ort  ot  tin*  ('onimissioiuTs  a|i> 
|>oiiiti'(l  ill  to  invostitrati*  tin*  cornlitioii  oi  tin*  (Vown  lo- 

rrst^,  first  (lis(lo-?ril  this  iiii|>ort.int  tart  ;  ainl  it  >vas  most  alily 
c‘oiiii!n*iitr4l  on  hy  tin*  latt*  lionl  .^lolvilh*  in  his  Irttrr  to  Mr 
l\*rct*\al,  oT  .liiK  1*^10.  It  is,  iinliH'ii,  siitViciontly  olivions 
that  whatoM*!' (\uuii(it\  oi’  soiiinl  tinilM*r  wo  may  now  hr  alilr  to 
obtain  i’roin  oiir  ioivinn  trrritorirs  or  allirs.  all  snrh  rt  sinmis 
an*  rxiiTiin'ly  |)rp<*ai’ions  ;  ainl  that  onr  iiltiiiiatr  roliaiur.  umst 
bo  ii|mn  onr  i>\vn  growth.  \Vt*  hriirvt*  that  tin*  rrr4{ii(*iit  a|i- 
poals  which  Ihivobcni  iiKuh*  on  this  snhjrrt  have  not  hmi  mailt* 
in  vain.  Many  luiulrtl  H''o|»rit‘tors  liavt*  plaiitrtl  larf4;t*  trurtsof 
lanti,  in*arly  useless  I'or  other  |nir|»os(‘s,  uinl  tin*  writer  ol  tin- 
work  In  fore  us  irives  it  as  his  full  eonvit'tioii — 


•  from  a  very  n.iiuitc  exuiniiuition  of  the  quantity  of  growing  tim¬ 
ber  in  Fngland,  and  in  Scotland  in  ])arti(:uiar,  made  within  the  )a»t  fif¬ 
teen  niontns,  that,  in  the  space  of  tifty  years  from  this  date,  we  §lull 
possess  an  ijiternal  supply,  equal  to  all  our  wants;  certainly  in  a 
much  shorter  jieriml,  lur  all  purposes,  excepting  those  oi' large skijh 
buUiiing^, 

‘Hut  wlicn  this  is  said,  let  it  not  he  fi»r  a  moment  inferred,  that  we 
tliink  Uie  extent  of  planting  may  or  ought  therefore  to  be  curtailed. 
Tar  from  it.  The  astonishing  iiierease  of  our  trade,  of  our  nianu- 
faelurrs,  and  of  our  agiieulture.  and  the  incessant  demands  of  that 
navy,  to  wliich,  undiT  Hiovideneo,  these  owe  their  prosperity,  and 
we  our  lihertv  iiiul  security,  powerfully  forbid  it.  I'ar  from  relaxing, 
wc  would  willingly  .see  the  resolution  adopted,  of  ini|>oiling  w 
i'mhvr,  C'xeepting  tioni  our  o\vt>  colonies,  so  us  to  render  tlie  basinet* 
<tf  planting  and  enitivating  timber  at  home  as  neces.sary  anil  as  ptr- 
nianent  as  that  of  agrienltiirc  ;  of  which,  in  truth,  it  certainly  i*  • 
most  important  hrnneii.  There  is,  and  long  will  he,  an  ample  suft- 
cieiiev  of  w  aste  land  w  ithin  ilie  r»riti.'»h  Islands,  for  all  the  purposcso^ 
\  l.mling,  exclusive  ot’what  may  be  most  advantageously  appropriali'^ 
to  the  raising  of  grain,  and  the  rearing  of  stock.’  pp.  b,  7. 

UeviewiTs,  it  is  said,  are  seldom  freeholders;  and  it  wonW 
be  to  no  purposi*,  we  fear,  were  we  to  boast  of  our  exteosi'*’ 
]»rartui*  in  inquoyiii*^  .and  planting  onr  own  estates.  \Mitt  lit¬ 
tle  skill,  liowever,  we  possess  in  these  matters,  dis|H)sc>  us  ti’ 
think  liiglily  of  the  present  clireetory.  'riu*  author  is  eviileullj 
^  eiyuir-headed  man,  aud  he  has  also  in  his  favour,  Uie  aekno^* 
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Forsyth’s  itvmaikH  on 

Vnliji’cl  Mi|>«‘riority  ol  his  couiitrynioii  in  every  hraiu-li  of  horti- 

rulliirul  hnsiiioss. 

The  title  ol*  tlie  hmik  siitl’n  iently  expluiim  ils  eontents.  The 
Iwsiiiess  of  eaeh  mouth  is  se|iui*ately  ami  distiuetly  stated  ;  the 
urioiis  kinds  of  tret's  and  soils  descrihed,  and  i\vi»  or  three 
uM'lul  tables  appendefl*.  T'lie  Kditor  has  very  unneeess  irily  ul- 
ludtil  to  his  author’s  Seottieisms  and  <letieiem'ies  in  stvh'.  !Mr. 

is  a  c  lear,  and  hy  no  means  an  iiieorreet  writer  ;  and  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  any  thinj^  more  would  he  cpiite  out  of 
place. 

Art.  XIV'.  Hcniarh  on  Aiuiqnitiesy  Arts  and  Letters^  diirin,;  an  ex¬ 
cursion  ill  Italy,  in  the  Years  and  ISO:^.  IW  Joseph  Forsyth, 
Ks(j  8\o.  pp.  387.  IVice  1 ‘Js.  ('adell  and  Davies,  KSiJ. 

p' is  a  fact  loo  ohvioiis  almost  to  ln‘  worth  puttiui^  in  the  teriiiK 
ot  a  proposition,  that  classical  litcM’atnre  has  cpiiie  lost  thi' 
rank  it  hekl  so  latcdy  as  half  a  eentiiry  since  amoii!'  the  thim^ 
that  constitute  the  intelleetnal  improvement  uikI  pleasure  of 
the  civili/ed  part  of  mankind.  Dili  it  should  Ik*  little  less  <‘vi- 
(Icnt,  that  it  can  never  he  restored  to  this  rank,  'riu*  mav^ni- 
hcciit  and  |>ro^ressive  aecumulatiim  cd  the  works  of  modern 
ffciiius,— the  vast  imporlunee  which  physical  science  has  accpiir- 
imI  in  our  c'stimution,  partly  hy  uumiis  of  the  t^ratificaiioii 
which  its  discoveries  have  hroiii^ht  to  our  pride,  and  partly  of 
the  uiils  which  it  is  found  indetinitedy  <  a[>ahle  of  supplyin:;.  to 
our  most  immediate  interests, —  hut  above  all,  (he  prodi^j^ious 
asritations  (d*  the*  moral  world, — the  wars,  which,  in  th<*ir  direct 
«l|^oncy,  or  in  tlu‘lr  probable  consecpu'iicc^s,  rival  or  even  far  sur¬ 
pass  those  which  y^ave  sphmtlour  to  the*  cdassical  rei*ords,-  -and 
(he  wiihMiiii!^  prospect  of  rajiid,  inomeiitous,  and  iiitenniiiahle 
diaiii^es  in  the  state  of  mankind  —this  is  too  powerful  a  eom- 
lotiatioii  of  causes  to  pc‘rmit  i‘ither  the  t^enins  or  the  lacts  of  tlie 
and  Komaii  literature  to  rec^.iin  tin*  pre^dominance  they 
formerly  hedd,  in  triumph  ovim*  all  competition,  in  the  taste  and 
•niiiipiiation  cd’  cultivatcil  society. 

In  proportion  to  this  chsdiiu*  of  interest  in  what  has  rendered 
some  tracts  of  the  earth  illustrious,  those  tracts  theinselvc‘s, 
with  their  relics  of  anticpiity,  will  have  a  diminishtel  power  of 
cvitini'  cmtiiiisiasm.  Still,  it  is  itnpossihle  to  eontcMnplate, 
even  in  clesca  iption,  what  may  he  called  the  monumeiitnl  re;p*oii 
ol  the  most  stii|MMiclotis  power  c;vc'r  exercised  hy  one  tribe  of 
niankind  over  the  immmerahle  mnltituclc*s  of  its  other  trih«*s, 
without  a  strange  captivation  of  the  mind.  Insoimicdi  that  a 
Iwok  piHifesstui^  to  illustrate  wliat  was  the  camtral  scene  of  the 
Honiau  empire,  seems  to  come  with  somethin a  little  beyond 
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the  ordinary  tone  of  invitation  ;  it  soema' endowed,  in  virtue  of  i 
iU  Hubjeot,  with  a  small  measure  of  that  authority  of  which  a 
lar^e  portion  of  the  world  was  once  submissively  in  awe,  and  ! 
of  which  some  languid  remainder  lingers  in  the  very  name  rf 
Home.  ! 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  a  very  considertbfe  ; 
proportion  of  the  present  volume  is  employed  on  modem  Italy,  ^ 
as  <*xlubiud  in  its  literature,  mor;«l  character,  and  works  ^ 
of  art.  It  is  given  but  partly  in  the  form  of  travels  :  for  though  I 
the  scries  of  descriptions  is  in  the  same  order  of  succesaioD  u  I 
the  course  of  the  journey,  the  travelling  narrative  is  reduced  to 
the  smallest  |K)SsiL»le  ipiaiitity.  And  indi'CHl  tlie  whole  compo-  i 
sition  has  a  brevity  and  co!npn*ssinn  altogether  without  example  , 
among  travellers  and  connoisseurs;  a  bn^vity  which,  we  think,  ; 
w  is  much  more  decidedly  a  part  of  the  literary  duty  of  nine  in  j 
ten  of  them  than  of  tills  author.  i 

It  seems  he  is  among  our  countrymen  who  were  suddenly  i 
made  eaptivi*s  about  ten  years  since,  in  France,  where  he  still  | 
continues.  The  inevitable  ignorance,  occasioned  by  this  cause,  i 
of  what  may  |>ossihly  huve  l>ecii  published  in  England  during  | 
this  interval,  is  pleaded,  very  laconically  however,  as  a  claim  | 
on  the  reader's  candour,  in  an  advertisement  which  we  tnuM- 
crihe,  UK  the  first  s|MH‘iinen  of  tliat  characteristic  brevity  whick  i 
it  would  not  otfciul  him  to  hear  that  his  readers  ascribe  rather 
to  pride  than  modesty.  ; 

*  I  left  England  in  November  1801,  without  any  intention  of 
eportinr  ray  pen  on  so  beaten  a  field  as  Italy,  and  had  reached  Pat 
before  1  began  to  commit  to  paper  such  remarks  as  are  usual  in  tra¬ 
velling.  Materials  of  this  kind  readily  accumulate.  From  these  I 
have  been  recently  prevailed  upon  to  select,  and  to  offer  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  what  relate  to  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters.  I  design  my  ob¬ 
servations  fur  those  who  have  already  examined  the  objects  I  review : 
but  not  without  the  anxiety  which  the  lateness  of  their  appearance  ii 
but  too  well  calculated  to  excite.  How  far  they  may  have  lost  tlieir  iih 
terest,  or  anticipated  by  publications  in  England  during  my  long  capti* 
vity,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  My  misfortune  denies  me  all  iC- 

aunintance  w  ith  the  works  of  others,  and  may  perhaps  claim  some  u»- 
uigence  for  the  many  objects  of  mine.* 

We  have  been  plcat»cd  in  no  common  degree  with  thia  wnaB 
work.  It  is  a  production  of  sterling  good  senac,  and 
taste.  It  displays  throughout  a  mind  variously  cultivate 
(lerfectly  iudependent  in  its  opinions,  excellently  adapteu  to 
those  prominences  of  subjects  and  objects  on  which  a 
Judgement  of  them  peculiarly  dc|>cnds,  and  singularly  qualified 
to  enounce  this  judgemeut  witli  the  utmost  clearness  and  tht 
fewest  words. 
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Itba  reeoiuinendAtion  of  the  work^  too,  that  tlie  ob« 
urtadoas  arc  made,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  the  mere  lani^uago 
J  general  intelligence,  aToiding  altogether  tlie  slang  of  artiaU, 
iB<i  IS  much  as  possible  the  technicality.  It  is  somewhat  iu- 
eoosistent  perhaps  wkh  this  principle  of  plainness  that  a  great 
Bomber  oi  Italian  words  arc  admitted ;  so  many  as  to  be  se¬ 
riously  inconvenient  to  the  English  reader.  The  excuse  for 
^  will  be,  what  the  advertisement  mentions,  tliat  tlie  work 
fi9  meant  for  '  tliose  who  have*  (on  the  spot,  we  presume) 

*  ilready  examined  the  objects  an  insufficient  excuse,  since, 
t  it  had  been  expected  that  no  one  would  purchase  the  book 
*■  this  country  but  tliose  who  have  pi^raonally  examined  the  cu- 
liodties  of  Italy,  it  would,  assuredly,  never  have  been  ]Hib- 
kbfd. 

The  praise  of  our  author^s  sententious  brevity  should  not  go 
mccompaniod  by  some  little  exception  to  his  com)H>sition  on 
the  score  of  a  certain  artificial  pointedness  into  wliich  it  is 
lometimes  contorted.  ‘Critics,  we  believe,  hold  it  possible  for 
iwriter  to  be  simple  at  the  same  time  tliat  he  is  bried’  and  pitliy . 
Nr.  Forsyth  writes  like  a  man  wdio  but  barely  pardons  himself 
hr  condescending  to  write  at  all,  and  is  endeavouring  to  keep 
If  his  self-complacency  on  tlie  occasion  by  a  kind  of  comicsd 
lugularity  of  manner.  He  has  sometimes  a  sort  of  affected 
iloYeDliness,  as  if  he  could  not  stoop  to  the  workshop  business 
of  polishing 

As  the  book  is  not  so  much  a  ^arrative  as  a  succession  of 
oconneeted  notices,  and  as  no  peculiar  tlieory  of  art  seems 
ktended  tp  be  maintained,  we  have  little  more  to  do,  afUr  Uius 
feoerally  flescribing  its  character,  than  to  present  a  few  extracts, 
taken  here  and  tliere,  without  any  particular  regard  to  tlic  stages 
of  his  progress. 

He  is  always  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  that  liis  mind 
ion  not  comprise  all  the  elements  that  go  to  the  making  of  ar•^ 
taa  and  cognoMcenti  On  the  paintings  in  the  royal  g^ery  at 
Florence,  he  remarks, 

• 

*  —  they  cun  strangely  into  series— <a  series  of  Florentine  portraiit 
diaed  on  the  ceiling  in  oompaitincDls  of  the  same  form— a  series  of 
150  illustrious  foreigners  running  on  the  same  level  in  frames  of  the 
omit  size — a  teries  of  S50  painieni  crowded  into  the  same  apartment 
*-s  leties  of  the  arts^— a  series  of  the  .elements,  all  exact  to  .the 
mat  ‘dimensions.  Such  uniformity  beirgyt  the  furnishing  taste  if  a 
^desman.  Method*  and  uuhitude  are  ewer  remote  fiom  excellence, 
Wbtt  a  dis^ity  of  forms  in  a  select  cabinet  1  There  every  pictuea 
*  ft  leparate  unit,  and  bears  no  relatioo  to  its  neighbour.  As  to  the 
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the  absurdities  which  I  have  so  ofi^en  been  condemned  to  hear|  ditt 
Uie  other  partii  of  the  art  are  mysterious  to  all  but  the  artiiit.*  p*  +4. 

The  just  j>erteption  iiulicatt^d  by  bis  remarks  011  colour  in 
statuary  may  be  taken  as  a  luir  specimen  of  the  free  and  sound 
tbiiikiiic;  wliieb  the  reader  uill  lincl  applied  to  a  multitude  of 
subieots  of  literature  and  art. 


‘  On  entering  this  grand  repository,’  (the  same  gallery)  <tke 
founders  meet  you  in  the  vestibule.  Some  of  their  busts  arc  in  red 

Eorpbyry  ;  a  substanc  e,  the  art  of  carving  which,  bad  been  long  lost, 
ut  which,  it  is  s  iid,  one  of  those  Medici  had  the  felicity  to  recover. 
But  por[)hvry  is,  in  my  opinion,  improper  for  statuary.  A  statue 
should  be  of  one  colour.  'Fhat  colour,  too,  seems  the  best  which 
tlic  least  suggests  any  idea  of  colour,  and  is  the  freest  hx)uiany  glow 
or  radiance  that  may  tend  to  shed  false  lights,  and  confuse  viuoa. 
Hence  1  should  i^oter  white  marble  to  black,  black  marble  to  bronze, 
bronze  to  gold,  and  any  of  them  to  a  mottled  surface  like  |M)rphyry.’ 
p. 

*  In  several  busts  the  Hesb  is  of  white  marble,  and  the  drapery* 
of  coloured;  but  neither  Homer,  nor  Virgil,  nor  Phidias,  nor 
Canvu,  nor  the  Venus  which  this  gallery  has  lost,  nor  the  Manisi 
which  rcinaios,  no  authority  can  defend  a  mixture  so  harbardui* 
l^culpture  admits  no  diversity  of  materials  ;  it  knows  no  colour ;  k 
knows  nothing  but  shape.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  cheat  the  eye,  but  lb 
|\resent  to  the  mind  all  the  trutli  and  lieauty,  and  grace  and  sublimity 
of  forms.  Did  the  excellence  of  a  statue  depend  on  the  illusion  pro¬ 
duced,  or  on  the  number  of  idiots  who  mistake  it  for  life,  theMedi- 
cetm  V’omis  would  then  yield  to  every  wax-work  tliat  travels  from  fiur 
to  lair.’  p.  -f6. 

Mf.‘‘Fcrs\th  admires  wry  liherally,  and  now  and  then  eten 
ankhifly,  tlie  sublime  and  beautiful  works  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  art,  but  he  never  atlmires  to  enthusiasm;  nor  isinthf 
smallest  dei^ei'  fearful  of  hiitlering  biinsolf  to  perceive  faults  in 
the  most  illustrious  of  them.  In  surveying,  for  instance,  with 
all  due  wonder  and  delight  the  Pantheon,  he  makes  no  scrupk 
of  charging  it  with  consideniblc  imperfection  ;  and  we  think  tli^ 
Justness  of  bis  obst^r  vat  ions  011  the  interior  is  indisputable,  if 
We  may  vouiure  to  judge  from  tlie.  engravings  of  Piranesi. 


‘  The  cell  and  the  portid  of  the  Pantheon  are  two  bcautiei  un¬ 
happy  in  their  union.*  “  The  portal  shines  inimitable  on  carth.^ 
Viewed  alone  it  U  faultless.  If  the  pediment  in  following  the  pc^ 


ment  above,  should  appear  too  high  from  the  present  vacancy  of  iti 
that  tympaHum  was  originally  full  ot  the  richest  sculptui*- 
If  me  columns  are  not  all  mathematically  equal ;  yet  incouaHt** 
which  nothing  but  measurement  can  detect,  are  not  faults  to  the 
and  the  eye  is  the  ible  judge  here.  But  the  portal  is  more  than 
less ;  it  is  positively  the  most  sublime  result  that  was  ever  produce 
by  so  little  arsbiiacture.*^ 


* 
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«  The  interior  of  the  cell  is  beautiful  where  it  should  be  grancL 
lit  Corinthian,  though  exquisite,  is  too  low  for  the  walls.  Hence  oa 
aiic  became  here  a  necessary  evil.  Had  Adrian  caught  the  full 
aiiesty  of  the  naked  dome,  and  embellislied  its  walls  with  one  grand 
«der,  that  rose  to  the  origin  of  the  vault ;  so  full  a  support  would 
kire  balanced  the  vast  caissons  of  that  vault,  wliich  now  overpower 

and  tlie  whole  temple  w’ould  have  been  the  then  **  more  s^ply, 
fBore  severely  great.**  Vast  as  those  caissons  may  appear,  they  are 
•»t  dbproportioned  to  the  hemisphere,  and  diminishing  as  they  ascend, 
they  stop  just  at  the  point  where  they  would  cease  to  be  n(d>le  or  en- 
ure«  W'liut  biUrbarlans  would  have  white- washed  so  grand  a  canopy  ;* 
p.145. 

In  connexioB  with  his  observations  on  the  maffnificencc  of  the 
rtnictures  ai)propriated  to  superstition,  he  makes  a  very  uiw 
courteous  allusion  to  tlie  nioiiern  Norili  British  descendants  of 
iho  Iconoidasts, 

*  Some  of  the  temples  have  been  fortunately  preserved  as  churches. 
The  Catholic  religion  is  surely  a  friend,  but  an  interested  friend,  to 
the  fine  arts.  It  rejects  nothing  that  is  old  or  beautiful.  Had  an¬ 
cient  Rome  fallen  into  the  power  of  gloomy  presbyterians,  wc  should 
BOW  look  in  vain  for  the  sacred  part  ot  its  ruins.  Their  iconoclastic 
mI  wnuld  have  confounded  beauty  with  idolatry,  for  the  pleasure  of 
^molishing  both.  They  would  have  levelled  the  temple  and  preached 
bibam.  The  Catholics  let  the  temple  stand,  and  gloried  in  its  con« 
wnioD  to  Christianity.*  p.  144. 

He  employs  considerable  labour,  and  much  sceptical  intelli- 
tricC)  on  the  toim^rapliy  of  the  *  eternal  city.*  The  whole 
ste  has  been  a  |>erfect  Campus  Martius  for  antiquaries.  It 
vems  there  have  boon  published  books  enough  to  make  a 
hasdsome  library,  of  zealous  controversy  about  the  positions 
md  mutual  relations  of  the  edifices  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  and  that  no  scheme  has  yet  been  at^usted  to  Uie 
Atisfaction  of  any  impartial  investigator.  Our  authors  short 
lotice  of  the  leading  polemics  U  very  allowably  coloured  with 
some  tincture  of  satire. 

He  is  out  of  patience  with  the  graphic  delineators  of  the  an- 
tMjuities  of  Italy,  es|)ecially  of  Rome. 

*The  rage  for  embellishing,  which  is  implanted  in  cveiy  artist,  hat 
t^ut)wn  so  much  composition  into  the  engraved  views  of  Rome,  hat 
10  exi^gcrated  its  ruins  and  architecture,  or  so  expanded  the  space 
Q  whidi  they  stand,  that  a  stran^r  arriving  here  with  the  cxpecta- 
^  raised  by  those  prints,  will  be  infallably  disappointed.* 

We  could  multiplv  extracts,  and  should  do  it  if  the  book  were 
•ot,  unlike  most  oi  the  same  order,  of  a  size  and  pripe  that 
^der  it  easily  accessible.  The  observations  touch  on  every 
but  the  recent  wars  and  politics ;  on  which  there  was  in  tho 
VoL.  X.  IJ  u  ' 
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autlior's  situation  a  very  obvious  reason  for  beiup^  religiouily 
silent.  The  state  of  literature,  morals,  and  superstition  n 
sketcheil  in  a  pointed  and  animated  manner.  And  the 
acute  independent  good  sense  is  displayed  on  the  subjects  of 
picturesque  scenery,  climate,  and  cultivation.  There  is  very 
little  to  give  us  any  guess  at  the  author's  notions  on  sacred  sub¬ 
jects,  in  the  primary  sense  of  that  epithet ;  but  there  are  a  few 
expressions,  very  few  it  is  granted,  offensively  bordenng  on 
profanencsb,  and  one  grossly  perfect  in  this  quality. 


% 
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AST.  XV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION 


GtxiUmen  and  Publishers  xvho  have  works  in  the  f^ess  will  obUf^ 
iks  Conductors  Me  Eclictic  Review,  bu  sending  Informawm 
(post  paidj  of  the  sulyect,  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  xoorks  e 
wich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if 
consistent  witn  its  plan. 


Thi'  Rer.  Dr.  Buchanan  will  shortly 
pst  to  press,  the  New  Testament  in 
Sjriic  for  the  use  of  those  Christians 
tbo  UNe  that  language  throughout  the 
East  A  new  fount  of  Syriac  types  of 
mcoinmon  accuracy  and  beauty  has 
been  preparing  for  some  time  past  by 
Mr.  FigginSi  Type  Founder,  ancier  Dr. 
luebanan’s  superintendance,  and  is 
lov  nearly  finished.  Mr.  Watts  of 
Biosbourne,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
Mcress  in  other  specimens  of  Oriental 
typography,  has  been  engaged  by 
Xessrs.  Cadell  and  Daries  to  print  this 
«ork,  has  contracted  to  complete  it  in 
■X  months  from  the  time  of  putting  it 
to  the  press,  A  portion  of  this  edition 
h  intended  for  the  use  of  students  at 
home ;  and,  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
the  study  of  Syriac  learning  generally. 
Dr.  Buchanan  proposes  to  publish  at 
tW  same  time,  a  Syriac  Grammar  and 
Dictionary. 

Syriac  Grammar.  Mr.  Yeates,  an- 
ihor  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  hag 
been  employed  for  tome  months  past^ 

■  preparing  a  Syrriac  Grammar,  com* 
pM  from  the  bnt  elementary  writers 

■  that  language.  It  is  now  nearly* 
■•dy  for  the  press. 

Syriac  Dictionary.  It  Is  propoaed  to 
Pdot,  in  a  cominodioos  cheap  form, 
^^httPs  Syriac  Lexicon,  which  com* 
all  the  words  of  the  New  Tet- 
and  giret  the  infleak>os  of  the 
’■hi  and  nonni. 

A  hope  it  eotertainid  that  the  pnb- 
of  these  three  works  will  tend 
^  terive  a  taste  for  Syriac  learning  in 
^  nation;  if  Imdeed  we  can  speak 
^  fim  revival  of  a  Ungmage  in  a 
JJ®try  where  H  never  Soorished. 
^  Syriac  New  Tagtameot  la  coeakiered 
^  ha  one  of  the  moat  antient  extant  t 
It  believed  by  many  learned  men 
been  made  In  tbe  age  of  the 
^Wkii  ThU  Bttdb  it  certain,  that 


onr  blessed  Saviour  spoke  in  the  Syrriao 
tongue ;  and  it  it  probable  that  every 
parable  and  every  speech  in  the  four 
Gospels  is  recorded  in  the  Syriac  Tea* 
t ament  nearly  in  the  very  worda  which 
proceeded  from  his  lips.  Every  scholar 
therefore,  who  thirsts  for  tbe ^ word  uf 
life,  and  would  become  an  able  mi* 
nisier  of  the  New  Testament  ought  to 
draw  from  this  pure  fountain. 

The  Rev.  J.  Townsend  has  issued 
proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription* 
(in  2  vols.  fine  demy  Bvo.  hotpresaed^ 
price  II.  in  boards,)  the  English  edi* 
tion  of  Claude’s  Defence  of  the  Refbr* 
matioD,^**  the  best  defence,”  says  Mr* 
Robinson,  **  of  onr  separation  frooi 
Rome  ever  published,”  and  **  one  of 
Che  best  written  books  1  ever  had  Uui 
pleasnre  of  reading.” 

The  work  will  be  pot  to  praaaaa 
aoon  as  300  names  are  received.  They 
may  be  sent  ta  tbe  Editor,  Jamaica** 
Row,  J.  Townaend,  No.  3,  Hereford* 
Buildings,  Fenchurch -street,  or  to  Bfr* 
Powel,  at  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum^ 
Grange-road. 

Tbe  Rev.  Harvey  Marrioit,  Rector  of 
Oaverten,  author  of  a  **  Courae  of  FraoCi* 
cal  Sermons  expressly  adapted  to  be  read 
inFaroHiet,”|Will^ublish  in  the  couree  of 
the  ensuing  month,  an  Essay  and 
Practical  Explanation  of  the  Chnrcls 
Catechism,  intended  chiefly  for  the  nan 
of  Sunday  and  other  Parochial  Schools^ 
and  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  CblHn’t 
Voyages  to  Spain,  Portogal,  Sicily^ 
Malta,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  wHli 
copious  nates  and  oonaskwai  rdtoo* 
tio». 

Dyer’s  History  of  tbe  University  and 
Colleges  of  Cambridge  is  in  tbe  preaa, 
the  publicatioa  has  been  deiayad  by* 
uoavoidabie  circuoMtaoces  |  hut  sriU 
be  now  forwarded  with  all  esnveniaat 
expedition*  11  will  be  in  2  vola.  dMsy^ 
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4to.  3  Tolf.  royal  8vo.  and  3  ruls.  dMny 
8vu.  to  correspond  with  Chalmers's 
Oxford.  The-(£nfrra%ing8  will  he  exe¬ 
cuted  by  sieixrft.  cireig  and  Storer. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  the 
Triumph  of  Faith,  or  Christ  exhibited 
in  Ills  Death,  Resurrection,  Aiceusion, 
^c.  a  Discourse  on  Romans  8,  verse 
By  Thomas  Goodwin,  B.  D.  in 
Onevol.  t‘2mo. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  has 
just  ready  for  publication,  a  work  on 
F.iij^likh  Synoiiyms»  in  imitation  of 
L(*%izac’s  Synonyms  of  the  French. 

Two  additional  volumes  of  tlie  Me¬ 
in  )ireM  II  storiques,  Litteraircs  et  Anec« 
dotiqius  du  Uaruu  dc  Grimm  et  Di¬ 
derot,  which  complete  the  work,  are  just 
ready  for  publication.  A  translation  of 
khe  whole  will  also  appear  about  tlie 
tame  time. 

Ill  a  frw  days  will  be  published, 
the  Art  of  presenin ^  the  Sight  unim¬ 
paired  to  an  extreme  old  age,  of  re¬ 
establishing  it,  and  strengtiit-ning  it 
when  it  is  become  weak,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  prot'eed  in  accidental  cases, 
which  do  not  require  the  auistance  of 
profi'^sional  men,  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  proper  for  the  eyes  during 
and  immediately  after  the  small-pox ; 
to  which  are  added  observations  on  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  arising  from 
the  use  of  common  spectacles,  d&c.  dsc. 
By  an  experienced  oculist. 

On  the  33 id  of  November,  with  the 
Almanacks,  will  be  published,  in  one 
elegantly  prin^d  volume,  a  new  work, 
entitled.  Time’s  Telescope  for  the  year 
ISli;  coQtaibtng  I.  a  cgaaplete  Guide 
to  the  Almanack.  II.  Astronomical 
occurrences  io  every  month,  with  a 
popular  view  of  the  Solar  svstem.  Ill* 
The  Natiuralist'a  Dia^,  explaining  the 
various  appearancea  io  the  animal  and 
vcfetabie  kingdoms ;  and  meteorological 
remarks.  A  general  introdpetion  wiU 
Ik  prefixed,  iUttstrativ*e  of  Astronomical 
and  other  terms,  usuaMy  occurring  hi 
Almanacks. 

Early  in  November  will  be  pnblisbed, 
hfepKMrs  of  Goldoni,  the  eelebnted  Ita¬ 
lian  Dramatist,  written  by  himself.  Kdi 
t}oos  ip  thrench  end  English,  3vols. 

In  the  press  Musical  Biography  or  Mg] 
moirs  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  most 
eminent  musical  oompoeert  who  have 
Nourished  during  the  three  last  ceotorifs. 

lu  the  press,  e  new  Italian  Claes 

Book  ooosisliDg  of  extrtou  from  tho 


most  eminent  Italian  writers  in  pner 
and  verse.  By  M.  Santagucllo,  authur 
of  a  new  and  compendious  Italiau 
Grammar,  an  Italian  translaiioa  of 
Elizabetli,  8cc.  Icc. 

The  Ordination  Service  of  the  Rrt, 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Maklen,  at  which  Dt. 
Smitli,  Rev.  S.  Newton,  Dr.  Collycr, 
and  others  assisted,  is  in  the  press,  sad 
will  be  published  next  tnunth. 

In  the  conrMi  of  the  ensuing  asooth 
will  be  pubitsbet],  Maternal  Solicitude 
for  a  Daughter’s  bnt  interests,  by  Mrs. 
Taylor,  of  Ongar. 

.  The  tcoond  and  third  parti  of  the  aes 
edition  of  the  Mouastlcon  Anglictnoii 
arc  ill  the  pressy  aihl  will  be  ready  lx 
delivery  to  the  Subscribers  prior  to  tki 
first  of  January  next.  The  Propriston 
beg  also  to  inform  their  Subsertben  and 
the  Public,  that  new  Editions  of  tU 
History  of  St.  Paul’s,  tlie  Baroaafs, 
the  Warwickshire,  the  history  of  fmr 
banking,  and  the  minor  trorks  of  Sit 
William  Dugdolc,  are  in  course  of  pro* 
paration  for  the  press,  in  coinpleiioa  of 
the  projected  plan  of  printing  oaiioni 
and  enlarged  ctiitions  of  these  valaaMi 
works.  The  intention  is  to  publish  titfi 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  the  terio, 
that  the  public  may  subscribe  to  oot  or 
to  the  whole,  as  may  be  desired.  Thi 
first  port  of  the  History  of  St.  Paui% 
edited  by  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  Keeper  of 
the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museuoi,  «i 
be  readw  fi>r  delivepr  to  the  Subscnbwt 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  contiaaod 
quarterly  until  complete.  To  the  Ini 
two  hundred  Subscribers  the  price  ail 
be  two  guineas  each  part,  and  all  abort 
that  ountber,  tktee  guineas  each  put: 
the  price  of  large  paper  copies  willki 


five  guineas  each  part. 

Dr.  Bland  has  in  the  press  a  coMecto  ^ 
qf  Proverbs,  chiefly  taken  firom  w  ' 
Adagia  of  Erasmus,  with  cxpUnttioili 

ai^  further  illustrated  hycorresmojM 

'eidunplef  from  the  French,  iiaHmi 
Spqiush,  and  English  lugnagts* 

A  Picturesque  Delineation  of  jM 
Spqtberii, Coast  of  Engi^  **  prcj^flof 
for  pubificaUoa,  in  two  quarto  voiuuu* 
consisting  of  fifty  quarto^  plates  •• 
Uiirty  vignettes,  wii^  appiV*J 
letter 'press.  The  plates  to  he  engty* 
1^  W.  Cooke  app  Oy 
original  Drawisga  b^’  M«  W»  Tmm 
R.  A.  and  uhet  ArUsmJ 
The.Earl  of  Landerdalf  wiMpjnJJ 
lA  llm  coont  if.  imk,  nofOhi  W* 
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Mr.  T*  FaK'oner  is  preparing  Supple- 
anisry  Notes,  &c*  to  the  Oxford  udi- 
tioB  of  Strabo. 

Tbe  Rev.  H.  Marriott,  Rector  of 
Gh^on,  will  soon  publish  an  £x- 
phaalioa  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
MtendiHl  chiefly  for  the  use  of  paro- 
chsl  schools. 

Brilisb  Biography  of  the  Eighteenth 
Csstury,  is  psepariug  for  the  press,  in 
tkcM  thick  octaro  roIiiiDcs ;  containing 
tbs  Lives,  &,c.  of  every  person  of  eoii- 
MMe  vbo  flourished  in  England,  Scot* 
hod  sad  Ireland,  during  the  last  cea- 
isry. 

J.Philippart,  Esq.  will  speedily  pub- 
Ihbj  in  two  octavo  volumes,  the  Northern 
Casipaigns,  illustrated  by  maps  and 
plates,  and  with  engraved  portraits  of 
tbe  emperors  Alexander  and  Bona¬ 
parte. 

Mr.  Wathen,  of  Hereford,  is  prepar- 
iof  a  Journal  of  a  Voyage,  in  the 
E^-India  ship  Hu|)e,  from  Oraveaend, 
by  the  route  of  Madeira,  the  Cape, 
Madras,  Pulo  Punaog,  Malacca,  and 
Mario  to  Canton,  r>  timitng  by  St. 
Helena ;  generally  introductory  to, 
aid  descriptive  of,  a  Series  ^  in- 
ttreiting  and  siufular  yiewt  in  India 
tad  China., 

Mr.  Singer  has  In  the  press,  Ele- 
Menti  of  Electricity  and  Electrochy- 
■iMry,  being  a  Synopsis  of  the  ex- 
ktiag  state  of  electrical  knowledge. 

Mr.  SmKhies,  of  Sunderland^  has 
conmitteil  to  the  press,  a  work  on 
Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy, 
shiob  haa  engaged  hit  attention  for 
Msoy  yeara.  It  will  contaia  eeery 
Ibaig  requiaite  for  the  navigator  and 
PMctical  aatronooier,  and  Inolnde  tlm 
iMatt  improvoasenta  in  thoae  brandies 
M  srieoce  of  which  it  propoaea  to 

Mr.  Wfc  Henley  is  prepnrint  for  ihe 
pttta  a  aeries  of  Ckymieal  'Nhlee,  in- 
iBMd  to  eshi^  the  propartiei)  of  nil 
Ibi  present  known  bodies,  the  result 
^  their  unioo,  IM.  forming  n  eooi|ileu 
*Mtinct  of  the  science  of  ebymisiry. 

Mr.  Wm.  PInyfiir  will  pobMth  naitt 
^tatk.  Political  Foctrait^  with  ei- 
yhaatory  notes,  historical  and  hiofm- 
NMcaU 

Anew  edition  0$,  Sir  Wm*  Di^ii^'s 
Avorf  of  soibnnidnf  and  drnininf, 
^  t.  Mlbntigci  to .  ilih  pnaanc 


time;  extracted  from  roconl*,  manu¬ 
scripts,  aud  other  authentic teetimoiiies, 
and  accompanied  with  maps,  is  pr«> 
paring  for  publicatiobl 

Mr.  J.  P.  Malcelm  will  soon  publish 
a  new  edition  of  bis  Excursions  in  Kent , 
G IcHicestershire,  &c.  with  many  en¬ 
gravings.  Ai^  his  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  art  of  caricaturing,  which  has  been 
so  long  announced,  is  exjiectod  to  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  m  xt  month; 

Mesars.  Li  igh  and  fvotheby  will  have 
the  honour  to  submit  the  follow  Ing  lir 
braries,  Slc.  for  public  sale,  during  tbe 
present  autumn  and  eusuiiig  winter. 
.The  Library  of  the  late  Thomas  Gorman, 
£^.  of  New  Broad-street.— I’hc  eatire 
Library  of  the  late  GranvilU  Sharp, 
Esq.  Author  of  various  Tracts  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  dca  Amuug  them  U  a 
good  selection  of  books  on  Oriental 
languages  and  Biblical  Learning;  a 
large  cdirction  of  scarce  and  curious 
iditioiis  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Engiieh  tongues ; 
also  his  extensive  collection  of  printed 
and  M.^.  Movie.— The  very  extensive 
ooUeciKNi  of  Musio  (printod  and  iu  ma* 
niisciipt)  of  the  late  J  ohn  Sidney,  Esq. 
of  Hunton,  Kent. — ^The  Library  of  tlic 
late  Charles  Long,  Esq.  of  Hurt’s  Halt, 
Suffolk.  Among  which  is  a  very  floe 
Copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Shekspeare’s 
Ptaysir— Chert  Ihirt  Ubrery :  the  entire 
and  splendid  Library  of  tbe  late  Sir 
Cbarlm  Talbot,  Bart,  removed  from 
Chart  Park,  Surrey ;  consisting  of  the 
moat  valuable  and  magnifloent  Works 
in  Natural  History;  likewise  Pbiintephy, 
Vojfages,  and  IVnveU,  OcnemI  History, 
and  Bailee  Lettree.  Tlw  whole  elegmit* 
ly  boond.  Alao  his  choioe  and  sele^ 
enUectioo  of  Mlnemla—Tbe  entire  and 
vahmble  Library  of  thelatn  lit.  Non.  Lord 
Heathfleld ;  oomprisii^  n  coIlKetion  of 
scarce  Doedtson  Fbvtifidntion,’ Military 
Tbctics,  Military  Hietory,  tbe  wmet 
memorable  Campaigns,  Voyagee  end 
TirevtiB,  Frenoh  LUernlave,  Belles  Let* 
tres,  Me.  Me.  To  whicb  le  added,  bit 
ooUcelloH  of  Maps,  Militefy  Chans, 
some  prims,  Ma  Moh*-*Tbe  vary  seleot 
and  cboioe  Cabinet  of  Ketoral  History 
of  the  late  George  Sbaw,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8. 
Author  of  tbe  General  Zoology,  Natu* 
ralistls  Mioerllaay,  Me.  and  mnny  other 
valuable  Works.  Hemovrd  Mum  hie 
Besldence  at  theBritlah  Mastam.— Tbe 
Marly  labvarys  a  Cetsdogne  of  the  w«M 
known  and  edebrated  Li^ry  of  Mm 


54t  List  of  Works  recently  jmbliihed. 


WHIcft  Willett,  E^q.  brought  from  hi* 
Sot  at  Merly,  io  the  county  of  Dorset ; 
comprtsin.ic  a  roust  rare  aft<^emblafe  of 
the  early  Printers,  fine  Speoirotn*  of 
Bl«K*k  Printing.  Old  English  Chronicles, 
9tc.  in  fme  Preservation  ;  likewise  a 
must  extensire  and  valuable  collection 
of  Books  in  every  Departure  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  from  the  earliest  ptrioil  to  the  pre- 
■«nt  Itroe.  All  the  Books  are  in  the 
finest  condition  ;  many  on  large  paper, 
and  bound  in  Morocco  and  Russia  lea¬ 
thers. 

Mr.  Valpy  is  erliting  and  print¬ 
ing,  in  his  own  office,  neat  editions 
of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  from  the 
best  cdKiuns,  for  tl.e  use  of  Schools. 
Virgil  will  be  publish<din  November. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  with  Oriesbach**  I'ext.  It  will 
contain  copious  Notes  from  Hardy, 


Art,  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS 


BlOCaAPHT, 

Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Valois, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  the  first  Wife  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  Great:  containing  the 
Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  France, 
for  seventeen  Years,  vis.  from  1565  to 
1583,  during  the  Reigns  of  Charles 
the  9th  and  Henry  the  3d,  including  a 
full  Account  of  the  Massacre  of  the 
Protestants  on  St  Bartholomew's  day. 
Written  by  herself,  in  a  Series  of  Let¬ 
ters,  and  translate  from  the  original 
Fri'ncb,  with  a  preface  and  Geographi* 
cal  Notes  by  the  Translator,  3  vol.  13ao. 
13s.  bds. 

Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes ;  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Barret  8ro.  9s. 

Merouirs  of  George  Frederick  Cooke, 
F.sq.  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Coveat 
Ganlrn;  by  Wm.  DunlOf,  Esq.  3  vols. 
8vo.  It  la 

1  he  General  Biographical  Dictionary, 
revised  and  enlargnl  i  by  Alex.  Chal¬ 
mers.  F.S.A.  Vol.  XL  13s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of 
the  Rrv.  W.  Uuntingdoo,  S.S,i  by  One* 
simut^  3*« 


Raphrl,  Kypke,  Schleumer, 
muller,  See.  in  Familiar  latia:  tote, 
thcr  with  parallel  pa&ugcs  from  the 
Classics,  and  with  veferenoes  to  Vicena 
for  idioms,  and  Bos  for  Ellipses.  Two 
Vola  octavo.  A  few  copies  will  be 
struck  off  on  large  paper.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Valpy,  B.D.  Trinity  C^lere. 
Cambridge. 

A  new  French  Dictionary ;  or  a  Goidr 
to  the  Correct  pronunciation  of  the 
French  Language.  By  W.  Smith,  Faq. 
M.  A.  who  has  compiled  it  from  the 
Dictionnaire  de  FAcademi  Frtn^isr 
which  wurk  he  has  ivad  through  twice 
with  two  learned  Parisians  at  bh  side. 
One  volume,  octavo,  will  be  published 
in  October. 

Eutropius  with  English  notss,  on  the 
plan  of  Phaedrus.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Brad, 
ley. 


RECENTLY.  PUBLISHED. 


BOTANY. 

Flora  Glottiana:  a  Catalogue  of  tfw 
Indigenous  Plants  on  the  Banks  of  tbe 
River  Clyde,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow.  By  Tboais 
Hopkirk,  F.L.S.  Icc.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

CLASSIC. 

Just  published.  Cicero  de  Amidlii 
hi  Da  Scnectute,  from  tbe  Text  of 
Emesti,  with  all  his  Notes,  and  cita¬ 
tions  from  his  Index  Latin,  Cioeroo.aad 
much  original  matter,  critical  and  » 
planaiory.  Second  editiao.  Prioa 
6s.  fid.  Iwund.  By  E.  H.  Barker,  Bi|. 

Thu  Germany  anid  Agricolaof  TmUm, 
with  English  Notes ;  and  with  all  fifo* 
tier’s  Critical  and  Explanatory  Roli^ 
Price  6s.  fid.  By  the  same. 

No.  XIV.  of  the  Classical  Jomail 
contains  the  most  complete  KA  d 
words  .abbreviated  in  the  Latin  ly 
fuage,  that  has  ever  yet  been  pubbib* 
cd.  Price  fit. 

El>n  CATION. 

A  Sketch  of  Modern  nnd  Aaei*d 
Geography,  for  tbe  Use  of  Schoola  ^ 
Samuel  Bailer,  D.IL  Head  liaiMr« 


Lht  of  Works  recently  ptiblisked. 
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Royal  Free  Cirammar  School  of 
jlievfhary,  8vo.  9i.  bda. 

Part  the  First,  to  be  completed  ia 
jVrve  Parts,  of  Symbolic  lllustrat'ona 
dthf  History  of  Kii,?biDd:  accAropa- 
^  by  a  Narrative  uf  the  Principal 
Emits.  Detifpied  '  more  particularly 
lor  the  Instruction  of  Young  Prrsuoa. 
IvMary  Ann  Rundall,  of  Percy  Houae, 
jith.  Part  I,  4to.  lOs.  f>(i.  sd. 

HevusGrvcoi  uin  Epigrainnialum  et 
BOIMATlllV  Delectus,  cum  not  a  Ver- 
lioee  et  Notis.  OperA  Tboms  John-<on, 
i.  M.  Id  Usum  Scholar  |Ktoncn!siSi  price 
3i.6d.bd. 

Kales  for  English  Composition,  and 
pirticularly  for  Themes :  designed  for 
tk  Use  of  Schools,  ami  in  the  aid  of 
Mf'iiistruction.  By  John  Rippenham. 
Dno.  4s.  bds. 

Tbe  Charity  Sohools  of  St.  CUment 
Dsnes,  aith  Observations,  dec.  by  John 
Crook.  Is. 

A  Female  Class  Book,  l^mo.  6s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Cesar,  or  Adventures 
4 1  Foundling  Dog ;  by  Mrs.  Pilkington, 
3i.6d. 

LAW. 

The  Whole  Duty  of  Constables,  with 
II Analysis  of  the  Law  ot  Settlements; 
hf  a  M.igistrate  of  Norfolk.  2s. 

Cobbett’s  Complete  Collection  of  State 
Tiitls,  Vol.  XIX.  royal  8vo.  price 
nils.  6d. 

hew  Standing  Orders  of  the  Honacs 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  completed  to 
illy  1813.  8vo.  As.  6d. 

A  Treattae  on  Charter* port ies  of 
Afteightnient,  Bills  of  Lading,  and 
Stoppage  in  Transitu  :  with  an  Appen¬ 
ds  of  Precedents  ;  by  Edward  l^wea, 
SD|.ofthe  Inner  Temple,  barrister  at 
Iw.Svo.  11.  Is. 

Tables,  exhibiting  the  vartous  parti* 
^ri  requisite  to  be  atteixlcd  to  in  pur* 
Mioce  of  the  standing  Orders  of  the 
1*0  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  scilicitiiig 
ficb  private  Bills  as  usually  commence 

*  the  House  of  Commons ;  by  David 
^>Qock,  Esq.  4lo.  2*.  6<1. 

MIOICAL. 

Syaopsis  Noaologias  Methodiev,  Auc* 
|®»*  Gulielino  Cullen,  M.  D.  To  which 

*  added,  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
%*ops  s  of  the  Systems  of  Sairrages, 

Vogel,  Sagar,  M*Bride.  Cullen 
^ieur  (1813),  Young  (l8l3);WdUns 
^l**iificatioa  of  Cutaneous  Diseases; 
•pA  a  Translate m  of  Cullen's  Noaology, 
•db  Refrreuccs  to  the  best  Autbors  who 


have  written  tiace  bit  time.  By  John 
Thompson,  M.D.  8vo.  9s.  bds, 

A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Nature, 
and  Treatment  of  Chincoiigh,  including 
a  variety  of  cates  and  dissections  u> 
which  is  subjoined,  an  Inquiry  into  the 
relative  mortality  of  the  principal  di  • 
eases  of  Children,  and  the  numbers 
who  have  ditnl  under  ten  years  of  age, 
in  Glasgow,  during  the  last  thiriy  years, 
by  Robert  Wstt,  M»D.  Member  uf  the 
F.icuUy  of  Physicians  and  Surgruos  of. 
Glasgow,  Member  of  the  Loudon  Me* 
dical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  b^c.  and 
Lecturer ou  the  Theory  and  ou  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Medicine  in  Glasgow.  8io.  price 
lOs.  6d.  bds. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Heart,  Cranium, 
and  Brain,  adaptetl  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Practitioner  ; 
to  which  is  added,  in  Notes,  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Laws  of  Life,  Sensation, 
end  Idea.  By  Alexander  Ramsay,  M.D. 
liccturer  ou  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Second  Edition,  royal  4U>.  18s.  stitched, 
and  11. 4s.  half-bound. 

MATMRMATICS. 

A  new  Mathematical  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Dictionary;  comprising  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Terms  and  Principles  of 
pure  and  mixed  Mathematics,  aud  such 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  are 
susceptible  of  mathematical  investiga¬ 
tion.  With  historical  Sketches  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the 
several  departments  of  these  Sciences  ; 
and  an  Account  of  the  discoveries  and 
writings  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
both  antient  aud  modern.  By  Peter 
Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich. 

Gevimetria  lo^gitima,  or  an  Ele¬ 
mentary  System  of  Thooietical  Geome¬ 
try.  By  Francis  Reynard,  8ro.  price 
*7<.  6d. 

MISCEILANCOUS. 

A  Pmctical  Exposition  of  the  Ten- 
d<  ncy  and  Proceedings  uf  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  the  Rev 
H.  II.  Norris,  A.M.  Curate  of  8i* 
John’s  Chapel,  Hackney,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  8vo.  9s.  bda. 
Addressed  to  tlioae  who  ask  for  demon¬ 
stration. 

A  new  Edition,  oorrerted,  of  Novum 
Organum  Scientiarum.  By  Lord  Bacon, 
carefully  corrected,  and  the  Latin  part 
tranela^  into  Pjiglish,  with  an  Ap* 
peiidix.  By  Peter  Shaw,  M.  D.  Svo. 
As.  bd. 
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Im  df  Works  recejUly  published. 


i  RAy*t  coll«etion  of  Rng)i«h  Proferb^ ; 
with  Aiinotntiont  and  Ekpllcaiiofn,  re* 
irMd,  Augmented,  and  improved,  by 
John  Beltonr,  Km).  8vo.  Ws.  bds. 

Stricturm  on  reading  the  Chiirrh 
Service)  irrangrd  from  Sheiklan’i  Art 
of  Reading  ;  and  chiefly  designed  ft)r 
Candidatti  for  Ordcra.  By  the  Rev. 
W*  Faulkner,  A.M.  Rector  of  Sf.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Worcester.  12ino.  3s.  6d.  bds. 
and  on  fine  royal  paper,  with  margin  for 
notes,  7s. 

A  Caricature  of  Bony  and  his  Army 
ia  snug  Summer  quarters,  price  Ss. 

A  statement  of  Facts  relative  to  the' 
pipposed  abstioeoce  of  Anne  Moore,  of 
Tuthury,  Staflfordshire  ;  and  a  Narrative 
of  the  circnmstances  which  led  to  the 
recent  detection  of  the  imposture;  to 
which  is  sabjoined  an  Appendix,  com¬ 
piled  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee,  formcrl  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  case.  By  the  Rev.  Leigh 
Richmofxl,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Tunrey, 
Badfordshirt.  tvo.  3s.  fid.  sewed. 

Dr.  Marsh’s  Fact ;  or  a  Congratulatory 
Addre>a  to  all  the  Church  Members  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  A.  M.  of 
King’s  College,  price  Is. 

?OKTRY. 

Poems  by  three  Friends:  with  an 
Epistle  dedicatory  to  Thomas  Campbell, 
Esq.  8vo  '’’i  bds. 

^’ol'-uru  Abbey  Georgies  ;  or,  the  last 
Oatheiing:  a  Poem,  in  four  Cantos.— 
Canto  1  and  2. 

Poems.  By  Miss  Prescott.  8vo.  2s.  fid. 
sewed. 

The  Rural  Minstrel,  a  miscellany  of 
descriptive  Poems,  by  the  Rev.  P, 
Bronte,  A.B.  Mini>ter  of  Hartsheod*lum, 
CliRon,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  12mo. 
price  3s. 


Naval  Poems,  v|j.  Plessures  of 
Naval  Life,  in  three  Cantos:  tad  ibe 
Battle  ofTrafalgtr;  by  Thomas  Dowm* 
R.N.fito.  II.  Is.  '• 

The  Accepted  Addresses;  or  Pre. 
inium  Poetaniin  ;  to  which  i»  added 
Macbeth  Travesty :  aLo  ihe  Wig.  Ito. 
fis. 

f 

7ll£OLOCY. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.Thoous 
Belsham,  on  that  part  of  his  Calm  In- 
miry  which  relates  to  the  H  sturical 
Question  respecting  the  early  o|)to.uQt 
conct'rning  the  Person  of  Jesus  ChriU ; 
by  William  Wright,  formerly  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  3s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Trinity  Cbarrh, 
Coventry,  on  June  21^,  1813,  st  Ue 
Archdeacon’s  Visitation  ;  by  the  Rev, 
John  Marriott,  A.  M.  Is.  fid. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  F.ly,  at  the  primary 
Visitali(»n  of  that  Diocese  iu  Uu;  ynr 
1813  ;  by  Bowycr  Kdaurd,  Ixird  Biskia 
of  Kly,  Is.  fid. 

A  l^rmon  on  the  Text  of  St.  Matthev, 
Chap.  xxii.  verse  21.’ Preached  at  tiis 
Bavarian ‘and  Spanish  CathOlieChapsh; 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandoipby.  is.  fd. 

A  Scruiun  preached  at  the  Fonndliaf 
Hospital,  May  2,  1813;  the  day  on 
which  several  young  persons  sttmdsd 
divine  service,  to  return  thanks fwthsif 
oducatioD ;  by  the  Rev.  James  Piaasek, 
A.M.  Is.  fid. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Evidences  ofths 
Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  RtBflsa. 

Christian  Benevolence,  A  Sraii 
preaclicti  before  the  Teachers  sad  8e> 
periuteiulants  of  'Uie  Sunday  Sebsol 
Union,  Slicfbeld,  and  publisbid  at  tksii 
Request,  together  with  an  Addriis  H 
tha  Children  ;  By  Joseph  Gilbert, 
therhaio.  8ro.  price  Is. 


Article.*^  on  the  following  works  aic  in  preparation,  and  will  certainly  *PP** 
in  the  early  nuQibtrs  of  the  ensuing  year  Moshclm’s  Conunentaries.— Willi*** 
on  Equity  and  Sovereignty  Good  on  Job;— Robinson’s  Propbeciet  ^ 
Messiah  ;—Copplet tone’s  Prelectiones ;— Mis.  Hamilton’s  Popular  Essays 
-  Grimm's  Correspondenee  BridgesPs  Natural  Philosophy;  Fox’s  letters  lb 
Pye Smith  Stewards  History  of  Bengal Marsh’s  Answer  to  MUoer’i  StrictnrtG 

— Norris  on  tha  Bible  Society ;— Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson  ;»-OofMA 
ditiona,  Ac.  Ac. 


